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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Every teacher of composition has found that 
the student’s interest in writing bears a very 
close relation to the character of the themes he 
is asked to write. The experiential narrative 
and the simpler descriptive and expository papers 
serve their purpose admirably in the early part 
of a composition course while the beginner is 
mastering the sentence, the paragraph, and the 
general mechanics of writing. But there inevi- 
tably comes a time when such assignments pall, 
when the student grows to feel that he is plowing 
over again the same field. 

The idea underlying the present book is that 
it is a good thing for any one learning to express 
himself to ‘‘try everything once.’’ The varied 
experience which he will have after doing the ex- 
ercises here explained will result in his seldom 
finding himself wholly unprepared for anything 
he may, in after life, be called upon to write. Few 
tasks will present themselves to him as absolutely 
new. Even the more difficult assignments in the 
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book are not really beyond the powers of the av- 
erage freshman or sophomore in college. Though 
the result of his attempt at satire, for example, 
may not be a work of art, art has a way of sur- 
viving such attempts, and the writer learns much 
from the effort. The subjects here included have 
been used successfully for some years by the 
authors, with large numbers of students, in the 
latter part of the required work in composition. 

It is hoped that the book will be the means of 
correlating more effectively the study of composi- 
tion and literature. Nothing enables a person 
better to appreciate a work of art than trying to 
produce one himself. Experience shows that a 
student who has attempted to write a familiar 
essay has a new conception of the type and an 
enjoyment of the familiar essay in literature which 
he did not have before. A well-known scholar 
once remarked that he never really appreciated 
Fritz Kreisler until he bought a violin and began 
‘to fiddle for himself.’’ 

Each chapter in the book has been written in 
the form of a straight talk to the student, explain- 
ing the assignment, telling him what to do and 
what not to do, and giving him practical advice 
as to just how to go about writing it. The in- 
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structor is left free to discuss the form in class 
and to illustrate it by appropriate models. Even 
at the expense of some repetition it has seemed 
best to discuss in each chapter all the things that 
are necessary for the assignment. Consequently 
it is possible for the teacher to use the topics in 
any order that happens to fit best into the work of 
his particular class. The arrangement followed 
in the book, from considerations of variety and 
difficulty, is one that has been found satisfactory 
in practice. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


In the present edition numerous minor changes 
have been introduced into the text. A new chap- 
ter on The Short Biography has been added, as 
embodying an exercise not only valuable in itself 
but timely in view of the popular interest in this 
form of writing. But the greatest innovation is 
the inclusion of one or more selections intended to 
illustrate each of the types discussed. While the 
teacher is no less free than in using the original 
book to employ examples of his own choosing, those 
given have been picked both for their excellence 
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and—except for two classic models—for their 
freshness. 

In preparing the new edition the authors have 
profited by the criticism and suggestions of many 
who have used the book during the last twelve 
years. We wish especially to thank our col- 
leagues, Professors M. A. Shaaber and J. M. 
Longaker, for assistance in connection with the il- 
lustration of the business letter and the chapter 
on biography respectively. Finally, we acknowl- 
edge with gratitude our indebtedness to the authors 
and publishers who have so courteously granted 
permission to reprint the selections included in 
the illustrative material. 
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WRITING BY TYPES 
I 
THE CRITICAL ESSAY 


a ee critical essay contributes to the pleasure 
one may derive from reading a_ book. 
Everybody knows that one of the keenest of the 
delights that accompany any adventure is that 
of talking it all over with somebody else. It is 
just this enjoyment that the critical essay lends 
to reading. But the pleasure that comes from 
talking about the experiences of life is not our 
only reason for telling others what we have been 
doing, and listening to them in turn, for frequently 
we find orrselves learning something about how 
to solve the problems with which all our activities 
are constantly bringing us face to face. Like- 
wise from reading the critical essay we get, in 
addition to the pleasure it affords, a knowledge 
of literature that probably we should never have 
reached by ourselves. Criticism when it deals 


with authors we know, is as absorbing as gossip, 
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but unlike gossip, it will give us judgments and 
opinions that are worth having. 

Criticism is too often identified with the busi- 
ness of finding fault, of picking flaws. This is 
due to a misunderstanding of what the term crit- 
icism really means. A criticism is in reality a 
judgment, based upon ‘the critie’s ‘knowledge “of 
life and his appreciation of literature. Often the 
purpose of literary criticism is simply to interpret, 
to reveal those qualities which may not be ap- 
parent to the general reader, but which the critic, 
in the light of a cultivated perception, sees. 
There is no better way of conveying your sense of 
an author’s achievement than by pointing out 
specifically to your reader those aspects of his 
work which you admire. If a particular scene 
has stirred you, if a certain character remains 
vividly in your memory, if you feel that you have 
been made aware of something in the world which 
did not exist for you before, discuss these in your 
essay. If, after a careful reading you find certain 
shortcomings, you must speak of them, but your 
highest: function as a ‘critic is to reveal the virtues 
of a_ literary product, the “good” qualities ont an 
author’s work as a whole, and thus to increase the 
pleasure others may find in it. | 
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The first question the critic must ask himself 
is, ‘‘What has the author of this book tried to 
do?’’ Ifa book is misunderstood in its intention, 
any criticism of it will be worse than useless. 
Now the trained critic is in a particularly fortu- 
nate position because of his experience and is 
able to perceive quickly what an author is really 
trying to accomplish. Let us suppose, for exam- 
ple, that a novelist decides to write a satire but 
that he finds it most convenient to present his 
ideas in the form of a story. If the critic sees only 
the story and is blind to the satire, surely his 
criticism will not help any one to really under- 
stand the book. Of course in most cases a writer 
does not arbitrarily employ for his own ends a 
form usually devoted to other uses, unless his de- 
vice is so transparent as to be obvious at a glance; 
but in many cases there are satirical passages ina 
novel of which the critic must be at once aware, 
if he is to obtain the full measure of the author’s 
meaning. It is his deeper insight which makes 
him a critic. In the majority of books, however, 
any intelligent reader can discover the author’s 
purpose if he reads carefully. 

Seizing upon a writer’s purpose as he reads, 
the critic is likewise forming a judgment as to 
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how well this purpose has been achieved. As he 
lays down the book, he asks himself whether it is 
really a success or just a commendable attempt. 
If the latter, it will be necessary for him to show 
in what respects the book has succeeded, in what 
it has failed. If the former, he will have few 
faults to point out, and many virtues to discuss. 
The skill with which Thackeray has written 
Vanity Fair is illustrated in his portrayal of 
Major Dobbin. Tall, ungainly, wholly lacking in 
brilliance and social grace, he might easily have 
been an object of ridicule to the reader, as he 
was to Amelia’s friends. But Major Dobbin’s 
other qualities—courage, unselfishness, loyalty— 
indicate that Thackeray did not intend him to be 
ridiculous. And he has made him a dignified and 
lovable man, whom no reader can forget. The 
novelist here has entirely succeeded in making 
the character what he intended him to be. A 
critic would surely emphasize so complete an 
achievement of an author’s intention. 

Literary criticism, if it is well done, should be 
interesting for itself as well as valuable for its 
judgment upon literature. It is the critic’s busi- 
ness to place a book against a broad background 
of varied experience and extensive reading. By 
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his sympathy with mankind, his reflection upon 
art and life, his charm of presentation, he evokes 
a response in the reader both to the work he is 
discussing and to himself. Frequently by a happy 
illustration from his own experience or observa- 
tion, or from history, a passing allusion, an apt 
quotation, an illuminating comparison with some 
other work of literature, even by a flash of wit or 
an epigram, he is able to bring home to the reader 
the soundness of his opinions. Criticism with 
qualities such as these will itself have literary 
value. 

The judgment of books depends not merely 
upon a knowledge of literature and its technique, 
but even more basically upon a knowledge of life. 
The student obviously does not have the advantage 
of mature experience and greatly diversified 
reading. Yet every man has gone through certain 
experiences that have left him wiser, and has seen 
other men go through difficulties and emerge 
defeated or triumphant. If you have thought at 
all about existence and what it means, you have 
a fundamental basis upon which to discuss the 
value of a book. For literature is primarily a 
revelation of life, and it may be legitimately 
judged in reference to your own convictions as to 
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what life means. The novel tells the story of 
certain people and their relationships; the drama 
discloses men and women in the grip of circum- 
stances from which they must free themselves to 
obtain happiness; a poem develops some theme 
of vital beauty growing out of an experience of 
life or the poet’s dream of life. Give yourself 
the pleasure of expressing your own opinion, 
without trying to make it conform to what other 
critics have said. A criticism based upon your 
knowledge of life will be much more interesting 
to you and your reader. Any one who has 
thought honestly about the problems which every 
one must face can write a critical essay. 

The most obvious element in life which liter- 
ature reflects is human character. The people 
you meet in fiction, in plays, in narrative poetry, 
are in greater or less degree like those you meet 
in life. Indeed their similarity to living men and 
women is largely responsible for the interest you 
take in them, and in the books where they appear. 
David Copperfield, Wordsworth’s Michael, the 
mother in Masefield’s ‘‘The Widow in the Bye 
Street,’’—such characters make us say at once, 
‘‘T’ve known people like that.’’ And we proceed 
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to make their acquaintance and to judge them just 
as though they were our friends or enemies. For 
example, we discover the true nature of a person 
best by his actions, by what he does in a critical 
situation, or when confronted with a problem 
involving the welfare of other people. Often 
when you think of one of your friends, you wonder 
how he would act in an emergency, and if you are 
intimate with him, you probably are sure that you 
know. You expect him to act in accordance with 
his nature. Similarly the creator of characters in 
a story, poem, or play must convince you that the 
conduct of his people in every situation is con- 
sistent with what you already know of them. If 
you are not convinced, record your doubts and 
your reasons for them in the course of your 
critical essay. If the characters are real to you, 
mention them and their human prototypes of 
your acquaintance, in support of your apprecia- 
tion of the author’s picture of life. The creatures 
of romance or of fantasy present a_ slightly 
different problem, though they too may have some 
resemblance to reality. Your reaction to them 
will perhaps be similar to the spirit of Whistler’s 
retort when some one said to him, ‘‘Mr. Whistler, 
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I never saw a sunset like the one you have 
painted.’’ ‘‘No,’’ was the reply, ‘‘but don’t you 
wish you could?’’ 

Literature also reflects the changes in the lives 
of people which are produced by successive events. 
The relation of such events to one another in a 
novel, for example, determines the faith of the 
reader in the story as a picture of actual life. 
It is the probability of the occurrences as they 
follow one another, or the plausibility of the whole 
narrative, that makes us believe in it and say, 
‘“‘That is true to life.’’ To estimate this intelli- 
gently, you must recognize that in a novel no 
question should arise as to the probability of any- 
thing that happens. Once a situation has been 
created, every succeeding action of the story must 
follow naturally from it. If a man falls off the 
edge of a cliff onto rocks many feet below, the 
apparent fate of Sherlock Holmes in one of Conan 
Doyle’s tales, the reader surely must be credulous 
if he believes that this man is not killed. Orifa 
man and a girl have parted under conditions that 
make a reconciliation impossible, to bring them 
together again is plainly absurd. In constructing 
your critical opinion you must weigh carefully 
whatever incidents you are doubtful about, and 
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then eermage them a relation to their cause. a 


situation, but do not retell the story, for to do so 


will only bore your ‘reader and hinder his appreci- 


ation of the judgment you have formed. If you 
have clear in your own mind the success or failure 
of the writer in making his readers believe in what 
he has related, in creating in them a conviction 
that the story could not have developed in any 
other way, you will not be tempted to make this 
mistake. It is in the conclusion of a story that 
the novelist is most likely to violate plausibility, 
for he often wishes to change the natural ending 
of a tale and make it conform to what he conceives 
to be the desires of his readers. This tampering 
with the inevitable outcome of the story has given 
rise to the prevailing objection to the so-called 
‘““happy ending.’’ But any part of a novel may 
be lacking in plausibility, and in the course of 
your essay you should note such shortcomings. 
On the other hand, if the author’s succession of 
events is in accordance with your experience, say 
so, and perhaps illustrate from incidents in your 
own life or the lives of others whom you know. 
A third element in literature that has its basis 
in human experience is the author’s way of look- 
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ing at life, and the convictions he has reached con- 
cerning it. No man can escape the effect upon 
him of his experiences. As his temperament 
inclines him to be hopeful or despairing, as the 
world has used him well or ill, he may look upon 
life as a pleasant thing, or as a stern duty, as 
something to be lived courageously, with hope, or 
with resignation, or he may think the world a 
place in which nothing matters. The essayist 
sometimes writes about his phrlosophy directly; 
sometimes it is implicit in what he says. The 
lyric poet, consciously or unconsciously, expresses 
it in everything he writes, for his writing is sub- 
jective, reveals himself. And the novelist in tell- 
ing a story likewise embodies his own convictions 
and beliefs. As the characters are more clearly 
revealed, as the fate, the joy or sorrow of each 
one of them comes home to us, we are made aware 
of the novelist’s philosophy, of the faith by which 
he lives. It is for this reason that we say that 
George Meredith, for example, was an optimist, 
or that Hardy is convinced that man is the sport 
of Fate. Sometimes a novelist will step out of 
his story, as did Thackeray, to discuss with the 
reader for a moment the weaknesses and the 
virtues of mankind. But whether directly or 
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indirectly, in all literature the writer’s vision of 
life is disclosed. This vision should be a signifi- 
cant point of discussion in the critical essay. 

But people and events, facts and ideas do not 
make up the whole of life. Each one of us is 
conscious of impulses within himself which we 
call emotions. Love, hate, jealousy, ambition, are 
some of these. And the artistic expression of an _ 
emotion in words is the purpose of the form of — 
writing called lyric poetry. A man’s ability to 
read a lyric poem appreciatively is measured by 
the extent to which he is capable of sharing, at 
least imaginatively, in the emotion which the poet 
is expressing. If you find that you do not share 
it at all, if indeed it is so foreign to your tempera- 
ment that you do not see what it is, you must be 
content with saying so. You may add in some 
cases that the poet has not convinced you that he 
feels what his utterance expresses, that, in other 
words, he is insincere. This is a legitimate 
criticism, if it is your honest opinion. When 
Masefield writes 


IT must down to the seas again, to the lonely sea and 


the sky, 
And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer 
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if you have yourself no strong love of the sea, 
you may fail to appreciate the inner compulsion 
of that ‘‘must,’’ though if you read ‘‘Sea Fever”’ 
through, you are not likely to doubt that Mase- 
field himself feels it. If you are stirred, however, 
your criticism will naturally take the form of some 
expression of your own sea-fever, as it rises 
within you in sympathy with his. The ever 
present temptation of youthful critics of lyric 
poetry is to look for something—a lesson, facts, a 
story—which is not there and could not in the 
nature of the lyric be there, and not finding it, 
to pronounce what they have read meaningless. 
All that can be said to a man in this case is, 
‘Keep on reading lyric poetry, and some day life 
will teach you to appreciate it.’’ Until one has 
developed an emotional range, one’s ability to 
criticize the lyric is limited. 

Less intimately related to human experience 
than the characters of a novel or the emotion of 
a lyric poem, and therefore to be judged by some- 
what different standards, is the author’s style. 
Clearness, simplicity, intensity, the choice of 
words for their richness of meaning, the rhythm 
of the sentences, unexpected turns of phrase,— 
such qualities of style are among the subtlest 
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factors in literary art. But an appreciation of 
them is developed in most people only after they 
have done a great deal of reading in many dif- 
ferent authors. If the style of an author wins 
your admiration, by all Means include some dis- 
cussion of it and perhaps illustrate by passages 
which you admire. But if your interest is limited 
to the ideas or the story, or if, as is more fre- 
quently the case, you are vaguely conscious of a 
pleasing or unusual quality about the style of 
something you have read without being able to 
say why, do not feel that you have to discuss style 
at all. For if you do, you are in danger of utter- 
ing mere insufficient, undiscriminating praise. 
Just to say that ‘‘Thackeray’s style is very clear 
throughout,’’ or that ‘‘in reading Keats I was 
impressed with the beauty of the style,’’ is futile. 
It is so obvious that these qualities will be 
found in Thackeray and in Keats that it is child- 
ish to point them out unless you can add some- 
thing to your reader’s perception of them. 

A beginner in literary criticism, especially an 
involuntary beginner, is apt to evade the true duty 
of the critic because he feels that his equipment is 
insufficient. .A common evasion is praising a book 
which he does not really like, for a number of 
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motives which need not be here discussed. Above 
all, make your criticism absolutely honest. If you 
do not feel that an author’s style has distinction, 
do not say that it has, because some other critic 
you have read has said so. If you are unable as 
yet to determine whether or not he has a wide 
knowledge of life, do not accept some one else’s 
Ces and put it down because it is ‘‘the thing 
to say.’? Another mistake is to set down as a 
criticism of a given book a number of glittering 
generalities about literature as a whole. Try in- 
stead to formulate generalizations which express 
the distinguishing qualities of the book before you 
as opposed to any other you have read, and illus- 
trate each idea by frequent reference to passages 
in the book itself. Again, do not attempt a criti- 
cism of a book you have read some time in the 
past, without refreshing your memory of it; 
for good eriticism is the result of enthusiasm. 
Finally, as in all that you write, consider your 
ideas before you begin, and decide upon their se- 
quence and the relative weight you will give to 
each, 

To improve the quality of your critical writing, 
you must broaden your knowledge of life. Andif 
you are really interested in people, in the difficul- 
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ties they get into and their struggles to get out 
of them, you will continually extend your reading. 
As your experience matures and your knowledge 
of literature widens, you will find it easier and 
easier to criticize the books you read. It has 
been said that reading, if it stirs the imagination, 
makes a man ‘‘more complex and more potent.’’ 
As you grow more sensitive to those suggestions 
and implications which are perceptible only to the 
person who has read a great deal, your increas- 
ing power will make whatever criticism you write 
more interesting and valuable. To say something 

worthwhile about books—this should be your 
desire in every criticism. To realize this desire 
you must develop a trained judgment and appre- 
ciation. Then you may do what every writer of 
the critical essay should do—help others to enjoy 
literature. Good criticism is creative: by it the 
product of one artist’s mind is made more bright, 
more beautiful, in the clear light of another’s 
intelligence. 


II 


THE FEATURE ARTICLE 
AN EXERCISE IN POPULAR EXPOSITION 


HE feature article is any form of popular 
ab exposition. When you know something that 
the other man does n’t know, you have the material 
for a feature article. The subject may be any- 
thing under the sun, provided it can be made com- 
prehensible to the average man. Magazines to- 
day are filled with such titles as, How the Mind 
Causes and Cures Disease, Just How Dangerous 
Lightning Is, The X-Ray as a Life-Saver, What I 
Get out of My Trips to New York, Dangers Men 
Have to Meet in Sailing the Great Lakes, A Wom- 
an’s Ten Commandments for a Happy Marriage, 
Curious Ways of Getting Hurt, A Capable Beggar 
Makes from $15 to $500 a Day, The Education I 
Wish I Might Have Had, How the Hotel Clerk 
Sizes You Up, Experiences of a Taxi-Driver. 
There is no form of writing in which the subject 
counts for more and the name and reputation 


of the author for so little. If you have a desire 
18 
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to break into print, feature writing will give you 
your best opportunity. And whether you have 
such a desire or not, it is the form of all forms 
which the untrained writer with something to 
tell may approach with some confidence of 
success. 

The purpose of the feature article is not, how- 
ever, merely to inform, but to inform entertain- 
ingly. The reader, it is true, is eager for informa- 
tion, particularly if it appeals to his desire to get 
on in the world, or his sense of the picturesque or 
the dramatic; but before he will actually absorb 
that information, it must be presented to him in 
an attractive way. The feature writer is not the 
writer of a text-book, who can set down facts and 
feel content if his statements are unquestionable; 
he must draw people to read what he has written, 
he must hold their attention close to his account, 
and he must send them away not only better in- 
formed but also pleased. 

A feature article whose material is unusual, 
or romantic, or helpful, and whose presentation is 
lively, will always be interesting. It will have an 
added appeal if it be also timely. Indeed, many 
articles depend entirely for their interest on 
matters which are temporarily engaging the 
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attention of the public. It often happens that in 
gathering material not directly connected with 
anything conspicuously before the public at the 
time, one finds in it elements that are related to 
the popular interest of the moment. For example, 
a college student who set about collecting informa- 
tion for an article describing the career of King 
Khama, a remarkable ruler of an African tribe, 
found that during his long reign this king had 
been an ardent exponent of Prohibition, and had 
carried on a successful struggle with the traders 
who tried to sell intoxicants to his subjects. This 
effort allied the subject of the story with the now 
repealed Eighteenth Amendment in America, and 
the article was promptly purchased by the New 
York Times, and published in its Sunday Mag- 
azine. 

And now, we may ask, where will you find your 
material for a feature article? Obviously if you 
have had a strange or thrilling experience, your 
problem is solved. One man in college goes with 
his professor of Anthropology on an expedition 
to Labrador to study the Indians there; another 
ships before the mast and sails to South America; 
a third seeks a job in the wheat fields of North 
Dakota during harvesting. Any of them could 
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make a feature article out of his adventures. If, 
however, you have had no such unusual experi- 
ence, you need not assume that you have nothing 
worth writing about. Many experiences and 
observations are interesting although they are 
partly within the knowledge of every one. Com- 
monplace material may be interesting for various 
reasons: It may tell the reader, for example, 
how to make money by investing his savings, how 
to keep young by a regular course of exercise, 
how to make his home attractive; in short, it may 
give him information which he can use. Again, 
it may encourage him by telling him how problems 
greater than his own have been solved by some 
one else; how another man by courage and persist- 
ence has turned failure into success. Or, it may 
be interesting simply because it presents human 
nature in a light in which he has never seen it 
before, or expresses certain ideas about people 
which he has always held, but never formulated. 
What happens to his neighbor is as important to 
the average reader as anything on the other side 
of the world. If your experiences will excite and 
thrill, if they will help or encourage or inform, 
they will furnish you with adequate material for 
a feature article. 
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You need not, in fact, go beyond the limits of 
your own town or your college to find material 
for a class assignment which later might be 
printed in your home paper, a college publication, 
or even a nationally known newspaper or maga- 
zine. Perhaps you or your neighbors at home 
have discovered new uses for an old car; per- 
haps there is a local ‘‘character’’ with strange 
habits and an unusual life story; perhaps there 
is some natural wonder—a cave, a rock formation, 
an underground river—which has never been 
written of for the public. The college or uni- 
versity is an even more promising field, because 
of the universal interest nowadays in young 
people and in education. Suppose you were to 
find out from the ‘‘filunk-outs’’ in your class the 
reasons to which they attribute their failure; or 
investigate the records made in college by a dozen 
successful graduates; or study unique methods 
used by men who are working their way through; 
or tell in a popular way about a new department 
of instruction which has been established. Even 
without resorting to silly questionnaires on such 
subjects as, ‘‘How many undergraduates have 
never kissed a girl?’’ (or boy, as the case may be) 
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you will find a rich field for feature articles all 
around you. 

It is evident that in the case of the feature ar- 
ticle, which competes for popular attention with 
the short story, the novelette, and the advertise- 
ment, the beginning is of especial importance. 
Many writers successfully challenge the reader’s 
attention at the outset by a striking statement, in 
which they present a point of salient interest in 
the subject they are going to deal with. It would 
be an unusual reader who would not be lured to 
go on reading an article which began: 


Movieland is something like the Klondike in the 
old days of the gold rush. The most amazing peo- 
ple have grown wealthy in amazing ways. Luck 
and fortunate circumstances have made and ruined 
as many movie fortunes as deliberate effort or mis- 
takes in judgment. 


Another way to begin is with an incident so un- 
usual in character as to arouse the reader’s 
curiosity concerning what is to follow: 


In the height of last summer’s hilarity at Coney 
Island a prim-looking Pennsylvania schoolma’am 
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stirred up one of our daily ripples of excitement by 
walking into the ocean, up to her neck, fully clad 
in her street clothes. 


This served as the opening of an article dealing 
with amusement parks and how people who 
frequent them may throw off restraint and do 
things they would never do under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. Again, the opening may present a 
situation interesting for its suggestion of danger, 
mystery, adventure: 


For months at a time during the past few years 
a little ship may have been seen floating around a 
certain spot just off the Irish coast of Donegal. 
Barges lay in her vicinity; barges laden with in- 
eredible tangles of pipes and cables. Boats pulled 
around from barge to ship and fussy little launches 
came from the coast, remained an hour or two, and 
then departed. Ocvasionally a grim gray destroyer 
glided up, moored for a time, and then steamed 
away. But the lttle ship remained, and strang- 
ers in those parts wondered what she was doing 
there. 


Other effective ways of beginning will doubtless 
be suggested by the nature of your subject. 
The great danger of an opening which arrests 
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the reader’s attention at the start is that it 
may awaken expectations which the body of 
your article will be unable to fulfil. This may 
mean that you have shot your bolt in the first 
paragraph, and that you have not really enough 
material for a whole article. In this case discard 
what you have written and choose another subject. 
Or it may mean that you have been content to 
make the opening interesting, without exerting 
much effort to hold the reader afterward. It 
will not do to preface a dull and statistical account 
of the development of motor-boat construction 
with a couple of paragraphs of adventure, how- 
ever striking, which you encountered the previous 
summer on a cruise, and expect any one to read 
through to the end. You must never relax in your 
endeavor to hold attention by the way you handle 
the substance—and there must be substance—of 
what you have to say. 

For the body of your article, you must plan 
beforehand. You would not attempt a piece of 
extended writing without making a preliminary 
sketch, any more than you would build a bridge 
without drawings. The initial move is to divide 
your material up into parts, whether they are 
narrative episodes illustrating a single idea, or 
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steps in a process, or stages of an experience, or 
pieces of advice. The sequence of these parts will 
be determined by the nature of the material. If, 
for example, you are doing the simplest form of 
feature article, the narrative of a single unusual 
experience that you have had, your sequence will 
be determined by chronology. For instance: a 
student in a feature article on ‘‘Life in the 
Dakota Wheat Fields in Threshing Time’’ tells 
first of the ride on the trans-continental express, 
with glimpses of the tramps, also bound for the 
wheat fields, who ride in the coal-pits of the 
tender, on boards across the brake-rods, or on top 
of the trucks. Next he tells how, with a number 
of these tramps, he was hired at the station at 
Bismarck, North Dakota, by a farmer who had 
driven into town to pick up a threshing crew, and 
who promised him six dollars a day ‘‘and good 
grub.’’ Next he tells of a typical day’s work, 
beginning at four-thirty with the cry, ‘‘Up and 
water your horses,’’ showing us the intermin- 
able hours of loading, driving, pitching, loading, 
driving, pitching. Finally he describes the most 
interesting feature of it all, the strange assort- 
ment of human driftwood that makes up the crew: 
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Alf, the I. W. W.; the little, wiry, silent man with 
a wife and children back home to think about and 
work for; the ‘‘Canuck’”’ from Alberta, who is 
bald at thirty and can talk about nothing but 
women; Jim, the Kentuckian who says he invented 
the autogiro and had the secret stolen from him, 
and who believes that ‘‘Roosevelt was a great 
man, that war is hell, and that every one must 
die.’’ The article ends with a brief reference to 
the return home. Each of the topics is dealt with 
in a paragraph or a closely related group of para- 
graphs, and the effect of the whole is an ease 
and clarity which can only be the result of careful 
outlining beforehand. Other kinds of material 
will call for other arrangements—but you must 
have some plan. 

If your material lends itself to narrative treat- 
ment, if it deals with human experience in any 
form, you should avail yourself of all the methods 
of narrative art to make it vivid. For instance, a 
feature article on salvaging vessels sunk in the 
war proceeded by a series of incidents, each one 
of which involved action, suspense, and thrilling 
adventure. One such episode relates an experi- 
ence which occurred during the operation to 
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retrieve the $25,000,000 lost in the sinking of the ~ 
Laurentic: 


Feeling fairly secure, the salvors determined to 
get on with their job. Report has it that a diver 
donned his dress, his helmet was screwed on, and the 
air pumps began to heave as he dropped down to 
resume operations. He had been down but a short 
time when he felt himself plucked off his feet by 
a mighty pull on his life line and air pipe. He 
struggled to right himself, but it was quite useless. 
An irresistible force dragged him upwards; then 
he felt himself being drawn through the sea like a 
salmon at the end of a line. 

Something was running away with him. It was 
an awful experience. He wondered what had hap- 
pened and how it would end. His senses began to 
reel; he found a difficulty in breathing. 

Somehow he managed to keep his head and act as 
the emergency demanded, closing the valve by which 
the air escaped from his helmet. A minute later 
he broke the surface. He could hear the seas slap- 
ping the top of his helmet as he was dragged along 
at a smart pace. His heart pounded, a terrible 
humming droned in his ears, but he strove hard to 
retain his senses. 


The article continues with an amazing account 
of the rescue of forty men entombed in a sub- 
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marine fast in the mud beneath the sea off the 
Scotch coast. At last the bow of the unfortunate 
vessel was raised to the surface. 


It was a weird sight. Great are lamps lit the 
scene, and under their glare the salvage men 
attacked the steel hull of the K 13 with oxyacetylene 
blowpipes. Every one was desperately anxious, 
afraid that the submarine might slip. Under the 
intense heat of the blowpipes, the steel grew soft 
and melted. Gradually, laboriously, the salvors 
burned their way through the stout outer plates. 

They now made an onslaught on the inner hull, 
directing the flame on the steel shell. The metal 
glowed and flowed. <A rush of air leaped upward 
from the interior of the vessel and blew out the 
roaring flame of the blowpipe. 

‘Get us some matches!’’ the divers called to those 
above. Under their very noses, a hand from in- 
side the ship suddenly slid through the hole in the 
metal, the fingers holding up a box of matches. 

‘‘Here you are!’’ said a cheery voice and the di- 
vers knew that all was well. 


Obviously, the success of this kind of feature 
article depends upon the vitality of the incident 
and the vividness of your narration. 

If your material is of a scientific or technical 
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character, it is more difficult to treat and you must 
be at special pains to make it interesting. In the 
case of subjects which may touch your reader 
personally, such as a great discovery in medicine, 
the development of a cheap gasoline substitute, or 
the radio telephone, you have only to be clear to 
insure his reading your article. But if the sub- 
ject merely piques his intellectual curiosity, your 
success in getting him to read will depend upon 
your ability to make your discussion of it as vivid 
and humanly appealing as possible. Avoid tech- 
nical terms, be concrete and pictorial wherever 
possible, and use homely illustrations to make dif- 
ficult points clear. Here is an illustration of all 
three suggestions: 


Have you ever seen a butterfly’s wing, really 
seen one? You haven’t if you have merely looked 
at it with the naked eye; because then you have 
only seen its fine velvety texture. But if you look 
at it under a microscope, magnified a hundred times, 
the beautiful reds, blues, yellows, and greens which 
comprise the brilliant livery of the insect will 
appear as hundreds of minute scales, which overlap 
one another like tiles on a roof. The butterfly’s 
wing is covered with scales just as a fish is. Each 
scale is flask-shaped, with its narrow end fitted 
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into a tiny socket of the wing structure. When 
the scales are rubbed off, nothing remains but a 
transparent substance traversed by veins. 


You can often stimulate the reader’s interest by 
the mention of striking details, as in the following 
account of experiments in the transplanting of 
hearts: 


Stohr also learned that the heart is extremely 
jealous of its functions. When a new heart was 
implanted in a body where there was already one, 
without being properly oriented, they got along 
about as well as two roosters in one barn-yard. The 
two hearts battled for the blood-stream. If both were 
fortunate enough to obtain enough blood, there was 
no danger to their existence and both developed. 
In most cases, however, the original heart being 
first on the spot gained supremacy over the new 
heart, and the development of the latter ceased. 


Without sacrificing accuracy you can in this way 
present scientific material in popular form. 
Probably the last difficulty you will encounter 
is choosing a title. And to this problem much 
that has been said about the opening applies with 
equal force. The title should lure the reader on 
to read your article. It should either convey 
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clearly the topic of your article or hint at it in 
such a way as to make the reader wish to find out 
what it is. ‘‘Human Nature with the Brakes 
Oft;’? “Fish. Are’ asmQueer as” Wolke o1 ie 
Wonders of the Earth’s Front-Yard,’’ ‘‘The 
Oldest Debate in the World,’’ are good titles. 
But devising new titles is as dangerous as devis- 
ing arresting first paragraphs, because it leads 
one into artificiality or absurdity. This is espe- 
cially true of titles in the form of questions. Such 
captions as, ‘‘What Would You Do If You Had 
To Raise Twenty-five Million Dollars in Three 
Weeks?’’ ‘‘How Does She Go at the Gate?’’ 
‘‘Have You an Hducated Heart?’’ undoubtedly 
command attention, but it is not altogether re- 
spectful attention. Many a well-written, worth- 
while feature article has gone unread because its 
author—doubtless after a real strain upon his 
ingenuity—gave it a cheap, flamboyant title. 
Your title should be as novel and stimulating as is 
consistent with dignity; and this holds true of 
everything you say in a feature article. 


Til 


THE EDITORIAL 


HE editorial is a statement of considered 
opinion by one whose business it is to com- 

ment on matters of public interest. One of the 
editorial writer’s first functions is to point out 
for people who do not have the knowledge or the 
discernment to discover it for themselves the 
meaning of items in the day’s news or the import 
of developments in local, national, or world condi- 
tions. Suppose you read in the paper that a con- 
tract for a new subway to cost $100,000,000 has 
just been let. You will not fully understand what 
this means unless you know more than the mere 
statement tells you. If, however, you turn to the 
editorial page and read there that another city has 
just completed a subway, longer than the one your 
city has contracted for and harder to build, at a 
cost of $90,000,000, and that therefore $10,000,000 
of the taxpayers’ money has gone astray, you 
comprehend the true importance of the news 
statement. The editorial writer, however, does 


not confine himself to interpreting events or aim- 
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ing at a better understanding on the part of the 
public of problems and issues. Not infrequently, 
as one holding certain opinions, he seeks to have 
them accepted by the public. When he does, his 
editorial becomes a form of argument. At other 
times he may write merely an amusing discussion 
of some unimportant topic, but such comment has 
been largely superseded in modern journalism by 
the ‘‘column’’ and other special features. At 
times he is guided by the general sentiment about 
him and puts into words the beliefs, or the doubts 
and protests, of the great body of the people. On 
such occasions he becomes in a sense, the spokes- 
man of the public mind. 

Very few editorials are interesting to the public 
as a whole. A eulogy upon a great national fig- 
ure at the time of his death, or the discussion of 
a coming presidential election has always a uni- 
versal appeal. On less general matters, the public 
splits up into groups, with different and often 
opposed sympathies and beliefs, and every editor 
writes to his group. What this group is will 
usually be determined by the policy of the paper, 
whether it is Republican or Democratic, whether 
it is with or against the city government, and so 
on. Some papers and magazines which run edi- 
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torials are published for even more specialized 
groups; we have trade papers and innumerable 
scientific, sporting, and business magazines. And 
it is conceivable that even within the undergradu- 
ate body of a large university, there may be 
groups analogous to those which exist in the world 
at large. But for the most part a student writer 
of editorials is in a fortunate position as regards 
his public; for it is comparatively small, it is 
composed of men and women of approximately 
the same age, bound together by similar activ- 
ities, and by loyalty to the college. The inter- 
ests and the sympathies of such a group are not 
difficult to discover and to stir. To do so requires 
only an intelligent application of the principles of 
all editorial writing. 

The importance of a thing to any of us would 
seem perhaps to be limited by the extent to which 
it touches our affairs, our plans and ambitions. 
And it is certainly true that whatever in public 
matters directly bears upon our personal con- 
cerns, does interest us vitally. There is no more 
absorbing topic than tax reduction. But every 
man has a social as well as a personal side, and 
feels that anything which affects the group to 
which he belongs, the city, the state, the nation, 
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in fact the whole world, is a matter of importance 
to him. These two sources of interest determine 
the appeal of the editorial in general. A particu- 
lar element that usually increases interest is 
timeliness. Many men rely upon the editorials 
in their daily paper to keep them informed on 
the significant developments of the day. It is 
natural that anything involving their own com- 
munity is of special interest. Obviously then, the 
editorial writer finds much of his material in 
local matters. Eiverybody is absorbed in what 
is happening at the moment, especially with what 
goes on in his own city. 

Therefore in approaching the writing of an 
editorial you must choose some subject about 
which your public wishes to hear an opinion. 
Presumably you are writing for an audience of 
college students, who are most interested in the 
problems which arise in connection with their own 
activities. Perhaps the possibility of building a 
new stadium or the question of abolishing the 
honor system is being generally discussed; or a 
change in the requirements for a degree, or the 
shortening of the Christmas vacation may have 
just been announced. Any such matter as this 
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will so seriously affect the affairs of your readers 
that if you were the editor of the student daily 
you could not pass it by. The following topics 
were treated in the editorials of a university news- 
paper within the space of one month: Democ- 
racy in Education; Limitation of Enrollment; 
Coeducation; Compulsory Chapel; Straw Hat 
Day; A Tribute to a Coach; The Duty of an Alum- 
nus; A New Club House; Get on the Band-wagon 
(Class Endowment) ; College as a Preparation for 
Life (from the Inside); A Class Election. It is 
easy to see that these are all directly connected 
with student affairs and reflect dominant inter- 
ests of the undergraduate. Whatever is of mo- 
ment to your particular group is suitable for edi- 
torial discussion. 

To write about a wide range of human activi- 
ties, a man must have extensive knowledge. This 
knowledge must cover not only events in them- 
selves but also their causes and the general laws 
they illustrate. History, politics, economics, 
sociology, natural science, literature,—with all of 
these a writer of editorials must be sufficiently 
familiar to illuminate by means of them events of 
the day. If, for instance, you do not know the 
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results of efforts in the past to modify the gold 
basis of currency, you cannot speak with author- 
ity about any such change now contemplated. 
Nothing you study can fail to be of value to you 
in the writing of the editorial. If, for example, 
you have been studying the history of socialism, 
you may find there an illustration which will point 
a possible discussion of student government; or 
an allusion to the career of Shelley will perhaps 
make plain to your reader your attitude on the 
subject of the non-conformist in college. The 
more you know, the better equipped you will be. 
The value of your knowledge, however, will le 
largely in your ability to relate it to contemporary 
affairs. To establish such a relation, you must 
be fully alive to what is going on around you, 
both in your own cirele and beyond it. You 
should, moreover, be in close touch with the pub- 
lic. The editorial writer is not one who sits off 
by himself and hurls his opinions at other people 
far away from him. The extent to which he can 
exert an influence upon others is dependent upon 
his acquaintance with humanity and his intimacy 
with that particular portion of it for whom he 
writes. His editorials are one with the history 
and ambitions of the community. The aspira- 
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tions, the disappointments, the hopes, of his 
readers, are vitally connected with any opinion 
that he puts forward. You must discover what 
your associates are thinking and talking about; 
you must know what their attitude is in regard to 
the controversial questions which agitate your col- 
lege. Only by contact with others will you be 
able to make your opinions worth while. 

No special rules govern the composition of an 
editorial article. It is simply a piece of good ex- 
position, as clear, as orderly, as cogent as its 
writer can make it. But the limitation of news- 
paper space usually dictates that the editorial be 
brief. It is therefore very important from the 
standpoint of effectiveness that every editorial 
have only one purpose. The writer must deter- 
mine before he begins to write what purpose a 
discussion of the subject he has chosen can best 
accomplish at the moment. And to that one end 
he will apply every word he sets down. A con- 
densed explanation of the method by which a class 
election is to be held, for example, might aim to 
defend it as the best method of conducting such 
elections, but the same editorial could not go on to 
present a very forceful plea against indifference 
or dishonesty on the part of the voters. The 
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skilled editor would write another article the fol- 
lowing day to achieve this second purpose. A 
serious criticism of the athletic committee for ap- 
parent discrimination against the undergradu- 
ates in the matter of football seats would weaken 
itself if the discussion were allowed to become 
amusing. When you are seeking to influence your 
reader, do not muddle him by introducing irrele- 
vant details, however interesting. Relate all the 
parts of your discussion to the main object. As 
an editorial writer, you must learn to say one 
thing at a time. 

The trouble with many editorials is that they 
are not read. Success in winning attention is in 
part dependent on a writer’s manner of presenta- 
tion. The following editorial, taken from a 
student daily, discusses a subject which might 
have been expressed in the sentence, ‘‘There is a 
great deal of difference in the character of the 
instruction which a student receives in two de- 
partments of the university.’’ But the writer 
does n’t put it in just that way: 


LITTLE CAPSULES 


The scene of our story is laid on the campus of a 
large university not a stone’s throw from this 
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office. We are in a room, unseen to the human eye 
by reason of our magic cloak, as the clock strikes 
the hour. What do we see? Well, before us we 
observe about thirty small capsules of the kind 
used by doctors to administer bitter powders. The 
capsules are in a state of agitation, but on the en- 
trance of a human being with set face and cold, 
colorless eyes, they subside into inactivity. This 
individual, whom we suppose to be the scientist 
about to investigate into the contents of these cap- 
sules, takes a place at a table on a raised dais. He 
has manuscripts with him contained in a folder, 
which he proceeds to distribute about the surface 
of the table in an orderly manner. 

The silence is broken as the scientist addresses 
one of the little capsules, which promptly rears it- 
self on end and becomes exceedingly active. The 
learned man takes this capsule and proceeds to 
probe its contents in an absolutely unconcerned 
manner. Apparently he is not satisfied with this 
cursory observation, and throws the capsule con- 
temptuously aside, taking no notice of its violent 
efforts to recapture his attention. We are led to 
believe that the scientist has evidently not deter- 
mined the true contents of the capsule, for its ac- 
tions seem to show consternation and disappoint- 
ment. But he does not again turn his attention to 
this pitiful little capsule. He is a scientist; he has 
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graduated from this institution the year previous, 
and he knows what he sees when he sees it. Just 
ask him whether this is not so. Of course it is. 

And so on for the remainder of the hour, each 
capsule receiving a few moments of aloof observa- 
tion. We wonder where, when and how the cap- 
sules were filled. 

At the start of the next hour we find ourselves in 
a room in another building. Here are the capsules, 
but they are empty. What can be the meaning of 
this? How ean the scientist, who we suppose will 
arrive shortly, carry on his experiment? 

We decide to wait and see, and in a few moments 
are rewarded by the sight of a fat, jovial in- 
dividual coming down the aisle, speaking to many 
of the capsules as he passes. He reaches the dais 
and the capsules become motionless. 

He speaks. As we listen, we imagine that the 
walis of the room have vanished, and we are in a 
beautiful country. Picturesque figures move before 
our eyes, colorful action takes place before our 
wondering gaze. And so on, for the remainder of 
the hour, we drink in knowledge and we crave 
more. 

Then a gong rings and the speaker becomes silent. 
The walls return to their proper place. But, lo 
and behold, the capsules are filled to overflowing. 
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They leave the room exuding an atmosphere of hap- 
piness and contentment. 


The editorial is interesting because the author has 
been at pains to make it so. Its effectiveness is 
in the satire, the contrasts, the keenness of obser- 
vation, and the neat turns of phrase which make 
his irony unmistakable. 

But cleverness of presentation will not avail 
you if you do not possess one other quality, 
courage. You must have faith in your own con- 
victions. Too many editors have been accused of 
playing safe, of straddling an issue because they 
feared to champion a cause. While it is not nec- 
essary for you to denounce those who do not agree 
with you or to accuse others of insincerity or bad 
faith because their point of view is different from 
your own, you must have certain standards which 
you are never afraid to uphold. Honesty of opin- 
ion will gain for you the respect of even your op- 
ponents. If the readers for whom you write know 
that your judgment is based on an unwavering 
adherence to truth, that factional interest or per- 
sonal timidity cannot deter you from saying what 
upon careful consideration you believe to be true, 
they will read your editorials. 
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The power of the editorial writer puts him in 
a position of peculiar responsibility; for others 
who are dependent upon him have reposed in him 
their confidence. He has thus a trust to the safe- 
guarding of which he must bring all his energy 
and resolution. Like any one in a public position 
he may at times find his situation difficult, but 
the more difficult it becomes, the greater the de- 
mand upon him for courage and loyalty. 


There are a good many matters in every college 
community which in one aspect or another may 
come up for discussion at any time. The intro- 
duction of new courses, changes in the require- 
ments for a degree, the building of additional lec- 
ture rooms, or laboratories, or a wing to the l- 
brary, ‘‘cuts,’’ the beautifying of the campus, the 
eligibility of athletes, are some of these. To deal 
with such problems intelligently will probably re- 
quire no exhaustive research into records, or ex- 
tended examination of statistics. If you feel 
that there is a real interest among your college 
associates in matters beyond the limits of the cam- 
pus, you might try to write an editorial on some 
problem of city or even national politics. But 
such subjects as these will be adequately treated 
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in the newspapers which everybody reads. In a 
unified college community local matters are of 
paramount importance, and will give you the best 
opportunity to say what you honestly think. 


IV 


THE INTERVIEW 


HE interview is a product of modern jour- 
nalism. Originally it.was a device for 
getting men to say what they would never stop to 
set down. The men who act are often not men who 
write. They may have knowledge of things that 
would be of great interest and profit to the pub- 
lic, may hold opinions that the rest of the world 
would be glad to hear, may have stored in their 
memories records of events and recollections of 
the past that history would be the poorer for los- 
ing. The interview conveys these things in a con- 
versational form which will attract people who 
shy at an essay or formal article. But today the 
interview has greatly widened its scope. It has 
become a device to enable the world at large to 
meet interesting people. It reflects the world’s 
interest in Personality,—an interest so great that 
it has caused the word to be written often with a 
capital P. It is natural to want to know what 
the man who reached the South Pole or the 


author of the year’s best seller was like. These 
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two ends, to convey information and reveal per- 
sonality, are entirely compatible. The inter- 
viewer in portraying personal character makes 
his report more vivid and more human at the same 
time that he makes more intelligible the views and 
ideas of the person he is picturing for the public. 

What kinds of men, then, make good subjects 
for interviews? First there are the men of uni- 
versal reputation,—men like Admiral Byrd, Ein- 
stein, J. P. Morgan. These men, of course, are 
outside your reach. Secondly, there are the men 
who have overcome difficulties, or solved some 
big problem. Other people are interested in 
knowing how they did it,—how Mr. Babson, for ex- 
ample, given a few months to live, fought a suc- 
cessful fight against disease and built up one of 
the greatest statistical organizations of the 
country; or how Mr. Endicott managed one of the 
largest shoe factories in the United States for 
over thirty years without a single strike. There 
are probably men with equally interesting achieve- 
ments to their credit in your neighborhood, if you 
seek them out. Thirdly, there are men who have 
done anything that makes them known, invented 
something, written a book, gone through some un- 
usual experience, cornered the market, risen from 
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the ranks, or figured in the news of the day. This 
class is easily within the reach of many students. 
Fourthly, there are the men who have special 
knowledge of some subject and whose opinions are 
sought after—bankers, specialists in interna- 
tional law, transportation, economic conditions in 
Europe, science, literature. Every town and 
every university has a number of men of this 
type who are accessible to the student. It is 
really not difficult to find an interesting person 
to interview. 

A man may be interesting to the public, then, 
for what he is or what he has done, for what he 
thinks or what he knows. In deciding, therefore, 
upon the person with whom you will seek an in- 
terview, it is necessary at the same time to make 
up your mind as to the subject on which you will 
try to get him to talk. If you know his life has 
been unusual, you might try to get him to tell you 
his story. If it is his opinion you want, you 
should be sure that the subject is one on which he 
will be willing to talk and one which he knows 
something about. You cannot expect a financier 
to discuss a matter which it would be to his dis- 
advantage to talk about. And it is ridiculous to 
think that a single trip across the Atlantic makes 
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the casual sightseer an authority on political 
conditions in Russia. Such a discussion would be 
almost as futile as the typical newspaperman’s 
interview with this or that celebrated British 
novelist, who, as he steps on the dock in New 
York, expresses it as his opinion that America is 
a large country, or that American women are the 
most beautiful in the world. On the other hand 
men who have special knowledge of some particu- 
lar thing, even though the subject is not one of 
great importance, are often interesting when they 
talk about the thing they know. And this fact is 
recognized by editors. A recent issue of a maga- 
zine which devotes a considerable part of its 
space each month to interviews, real or disguised, 
printed an interview with the president of a clean- 
ing and dyeing establishment. It contained 
merely some moderately amusing anecdotes of 
men who clung to old garments for comfort, a 
few commonplace opinions such as that stenogra- 
phers were most exacting and rich people easiest 
to please, and a bit of rather obvious advice as, to 
how to take care of your wearing apparel. Yet it 
was published by a magazine that makes no se- 
eret of its circulation and was doubtless found in- 
teresting by many of its readers. A well-known 
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American newspaper has for several years pub- 
lished an interview a day under the caption ‘‘Now 
My Idea is This.’’ These interviews are accept- 
able because they are with people who know a 
little more about some particular subject than 
the general public does. The moral is obvious: 
Pick your man, but in addition determine what 
it was that led you to think him a suitable subject. 
Make that the point of your conversation and of 
your finished article. 

Having selected a person and decided what 
you want to ask him, your next problem is to ob- 
tain the actual interview. The professional 
journalist representing an influential periodical 
has little trouble except occasionally in the case 
of ‘‘big’’ men with little time and less inclination 
to be questioned. His real difficulty is in getting 
them to talk. Interviewers employ different 
methods, adapting their procedure to the individ- 
ual. Mr. Isaac Marcosson, who has interviewed 
a great many prominent men in Great Britain and 
the United States, speaks in more than one place 
in his book, Adventures in Interviewing, of get- 
ting uncommunicative men to talk by beginning 
the conversation with some other subject than the 
one he is interested in: ‘‘One successful way,’’ 
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he says, ‘‘to coach a ‘non-imparter’ into fluency of 
fact is to start him on some subject remote from 
the one at hand. This tends to crank up his 
powers of expression. Before long he uncon- 
sciously returns to the thing you really want to 
talk about and reels off data like a streak.’’ (P. 
76.) This he calls a favorite rule of his in inter- 
viewing difficult men. ‘‘It consists of establish- 
ing communication with a topic certain to interest. 
One thing leads to another and almost before you 
realize it the talk-waves are in motion.’’ (P. 
219.) For the purpose of such conversation it is 
necessary to have subjects of common interest to 
talk about. Mr. Marcosson says: ‘‘I have in- 
variably made it a point to find out all I could 
possibly know about a man before I went to see 
him. . . . Before the war if I knew nothing about 
a man’s particular hobby or interest I made it my 
business to find out something about it—whether | 
it was horses, yachts, landscape gardening, good 
roads, first editions, etchings or baseball.’’ In- 
cidentally, what you have already learned about a 
man you will not need to ask him, thereby saving 
time and often embarrassment. But for a man 
who won’t be led thus into saying what you want 
him to say, other methods will sometimes achieve 
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the desired result. ‘‘One almost unfailing argu- 
ment in favor of an interview with a public man 
is that it will be of some benefit to the interviewee 
or aid the cause with which he is allied.’’ (Mar- 
cosson, 47.) The resourceful interviewer will find 
some way of avoiding the necessity of going away 
without at least something of what he came 
after. 

You must recognize, however, that as a student 
you do not have the advantages which the pro- 
fessional journalist has in such a situation. Gen- 
erally your safest plan will be to select for your 
interview some one you know, or some one whom 
you can see without an introduction, or some one 
to whom you can obtain a letter of introduction, 
possibly from your father or a friend. Getting 
him to talk should not present any difficulty if you 
choose for your interview a topic he does not ob- 
ject to discussing. Formulate one or two impor- 
tant questions which you can ask at once. In 
your case there should be no need to fence, and 
by offering him immediately a specific subject for 
discussion you insure the interview against be- 
coming an awkward and embarrassing effort on 
the part of both persons to carry on a general 
conversation which in the end leaves you with 
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little that you can use. Don’t fire a long series of 
questions at his head. It should not be necessary 
if you are a good listener and have the skill to 
interpose occasionally an observation or a query 
that keeps the conversation going in the direction 
you want it to pursue. And don’t, if you can help 
it, make notes in his presence. Most men become 
self-conscious or cautious in the presence of a 
notebook. As a French writer expresses it, ‘‘A 
notebook shuts a man’s mouth while it opens his 
eyes.’’ Try to remember the conversation until 
you get outside. Finally, when the interview is 
finished, leave. If your man is worth interview- 
ing, he probably has other things to do. 

Let us assume, now, that you have obtained the 
necessary material and are ready to write it up. 
The way you begin the report of your interview 
is very important. In all forms of journalism it 
is especially necessary to gain the reader’s atten- 
tion at once. If what he has begun is at all inter- 
esting he will naturally continue to read it. It is 
overcoming the initial indifference that is the 
bardest. Consider then how you can most di- 
rectly and interestingly open your subject. The 
more quickly you get off, the better. Here is an 
example introducing a hero of the silent film: 
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I have just left Bill Hart. For hours we have 
been talking together. Minus chaps and sombrero, 
mounted on nothing more vicious than a swivel 
chair, the famous ‘‘two-gun man’”’ of the movies 
has been telling me a drama so human and vivid 
that those in which I have seen him starred seem 
drab in contrast. It is the story of his own life. 


Another interviewer catches the reader’s atten- 
tion by describing her first meeting with a man 
who was one of the most talked-of people in New 
York: 


It was Monday, July 5, 1920, when ‘‘Lightnin’ ’’ 
was ending its second year on Broadway, that I 
took my letter of introduction in one hand and my 
courage in both hands, and went down to the Gaiety 
Theatre to present myself to Frank Bacon. 

I knew that famous stars were not easy to ap- 
proach, and I feared that I would be told Mr. 
Bacon was too busy or too tired, or too something 
or other, to see me. 

‘‘Ljightnin’s’’ first act was not quite over when 
I reached the stage door. At the end of the act the 
doorman waylaid Mr. Bacon as he left the stage 
and handed him the letter and my ecard. Mr. Bacon 
squinted in my direction and told me to follow him. 
We went into his dressing-room, and Mr. Bacon 
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nodded toward a chair, and then he sank into an 
enormous black-leather one beside the make-up 
shelf. 


Sometimes the interviewer begins with a bit of 
conversation, one of the questions asked; some- 
times with a pertinent anecdote, as in the follow- 
ing, which concerns Mr. Albert R. Brunker, the 
president of a large corporation, who began as a 
mining engineer: 


“‘Steve’’ Small possessed a powerful thirst. 
Two weeks was just about as long as he could go 
without getting gloriously drunk. He also pos- 
sessed some practical knowledge of railroad build- 
ing—not much, but some. In the winter of 1903 
these characteristics combined to make him one of 
the most sought-after men in the state of Arkansas. 

When Small approached a peak of thirst, he felt 
an irresistible call to get as far away from his job 
as he could. Then he had to be rounded up and 
brought back. This solicitous search for him was 
due to the fact that he was the only available man 
who knew enough to construct a certain narrow 
gauge railroad which had to be built. 

A mining engineer named Brunker, who was only 
twenty years old and less than six months out of 
college, used to trail Small on these frequent sprees. 
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Brunker was in charge of the camp. A combina- 
tion of circumstances had placed him in this re- 
sponsible position. And another set of circum- 
stances had forced him, as one of his first jobs, to 
build a railroad... . 

One day Brunker missed Small and, suspecting 
that he was to be found in Little Rock, sixty miles 
away, set out to get him. A tour of the Little Rock 
saloons was successful. Small, when located, was 
hilariously drunk; but Brunker took him by the 
arm and led him to the railroad station, followed 
by a group of Small’s cronies. After the two men 
had boarded the train, Small leaned out of the car 
window and yelled back to these cronies: 

‘‘May th’ angels protec’ you fellers! Brunker’s 
lookin’ after me!’’ 


The incident is made to illustrate a significant 
trait of Mr. Brunker’s character, one which the 
interviewer felt was responsible for some of his 
unusual success. There are still other ways of 
beginning your account. But these will perhaps 
serve as illustrations of how you may gain your 
reader’s interest. 

However you begin your article, you must con- 
trive early in the story to tell who your man is 
and what he has done that makes him unusual. 
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Somewhere in the back of your reader’s mind 
there are always the questions: Who is he? 
And why should I read about an interview with 
him? Of course it goes without saying that you 
must give his name. ‘‘An Interview with Mr. 
”? will never be read. Only in exceptional 
cases will any other form of identification be ac- 
ceptable. ‘‘One of the members of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet’’ or ‘‘one of the directors of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company’’ will do where the in- 
formation given is of a confidential character or 
such that the person interviewed must not be 
quoted by name. But the interest in such in- 
terviews will be in the facts and opinions, not in 
the personality of the man from whom they come. 
In all other cases you must tell the reader his 
name and who he is. Even in the case of well- 
known people, some explanation is desirable, con- 
veyed in such a way that you do not insult the 
reader’s intelligence if he already happens to 
have the information. One of the most experi- 
enced interviewers in America gives the advice, 
‘‘Tn interviewing, an iron-clad rule is to explain 
everything.’’ In the interview quoted above, 
with even so well-known a figure as Bill Hart, the 
writer explains in the second paragraph: 
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To-day Hart is one of the greatest drawing cards 
in the motion-picture field. Every twenty-four 
hours he is seen on the screen by six million people. 
In the course of a year, he passes in review before a 
greater number of human beings, measured in terms 
of paid admissions, than make up the population 
of the entire world. 

He entered the motion-picture field in 1914.... 


All this means simply that in the interview, as in 
life, people like to know whom they are talking to. 

These things—securing an effective opening 
and ‘‘placing’’ the person concerned in your in- 
terview—are in the nature of preliminary matter. 
You now come to the body of your story. There 
are so many things that you can do in an inter- 
view that there is a tendency to try to do them 
all. This leads to rambling and to a distribution 
of the emphasis so that you leave your reader 
with no single sharp impression. It is better to 
concentrate upon one aspect of a man’s charac- 
ter, or opinions, or achievements, and relate 
everything to it. For example: When Theodore 
Roosevelt was taking lessons in the Japanese sys- 
tem of self-defense, a newspaper man realizing 
that here was a new incident in his life, engaged 
him in conversation on the subject, got some in- 
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teresting views and experiences from him, went 
away and looked up jiu jitsu, and as a result 
wrote an interview describing this latest of Roose- 
velt’s interests, what it was, who his teacher was, 
and when he took a lesson. The interviewer drew 
an interesting picture (probably from his imagina- 
tion) of one of these periods of instruction, and 
made the whole thing illustrate his subject’s tre- 
mendous energy, dynamic personality, interest in 
every manly exercise, and enthusiasm for any- 
thing that made a man better able to take care of 
himself in any situation. This is a good illustra- 
tion of an interview in which everything is di- 
rected to revealing and illuminating one big qual- 
ity of the man interviewed. It would not be too 
much to say that as a result the interview has a 
genuinely artistic unity. 

Above all make your story interesting, read- 
able. Try to ‘‘dramatize’’ your material,—that 
is, present it vividly with those little hints of 
action and setting, those little realistic touches 
that will cause the reader to lose himself in your 
account, forget that he is reading about the man, 
and for the moment come to believe himself actu- 
ally present in the room, participating in the 
conversation, sharing in the man’s acquaintance. 
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Sometimes the story of a man’s life and the char- 
acter of his opinions are sufficient in themselves 
to interest the reader. At other times the ac- 
count would become monotonous if unrelieved by 
something that will re-create the scene and bring 
the reader back into the picture. For instance, 
in the article on Bill Hart the interviewer realized 
that the narrative, though interesting, was going 
along too steadily in the one key. So he broke 
it by this incident: 


... In the course of our talk the Westerner 
chanced to glance through the window to the yard 
below. Some men were leading Fritz (his famous 
pony) into a cart, in which he was to be whisked 
behind a motor truck to Hart’s ranch outside of 
Hollywood. 

The interview went into immediate recess. As 
nervously as a mother watching her first-born, Hart 
followed every movement in the yard. I asked him 
a question, but he did not hear me. When the 
truck started away he leaned from the window and 
called : 

‘*Good-by, Fritz! Good-by, old man!’’ 

The pony arched his neck and tossed his head in 
farewell. Hart followed the rig out of sight. 

‘“Maybe you think I’m dotty about Fritz,’’ he 
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said, grinning boyishly as he turned around; ‘‘but 
if anything happened to that horse it would come 


9? 
oe 


close to ditching me, too. . 


The reader is back in the room and the narrative 
can proceed for a while longer. 

Finally it is necessary to say a word about the 
tone of your article. It should be courteous and 
fair. You should not be ashamed to meet the man 
you have interviewed afterwards. Especially, 
avoid the worst fault of American interviewing, 
happily becoming rarer in these days of en- 
lightened journalism. That is a certain rowdy- 
ism of spirit that some writers mistake for vital- 
ity. G. K. Chesterton describes it well: 


... A very quiet and intelligent young man, in 
a soft black hat and tortoise-shell spectacles, will 
ask for an interview with unimpeachable politeness, 
wait for his living subject with unimpeachable pa- 
tience, talk to him quite sensibly for twenty minutes 
and go noiselessly away. Then in the newspaper 
next morning you will read how he beat the bed- 
room door in, and pursued his victim on to the roof 
or dragged him from under the bed, and tore from 
him replies to all sorts of bald and ruthless ques- 
tions printed in large black letters. I was often in- 
terviewed in the evening, and had no notion of how 
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atrociously I had been insulted till I saw it in the 
paper next morning. I had no notion I had been 
on the rack of an inquisitor until I saw it in plain 
print. ... An interesting essay might be written 
upon points on which nations affect more vices than 
they possess; and it might deal more fully with the 
American pressman, who is a harmless clubman in 
private, and becomes a sort of highway-robber in 


print.? 


Conditions have changed since the Civil War days, 
when the interview originated. It is no longer 
conceived of as a duel between an interviewer and 
a man who did not want to talk. The object of 
the interview is not to show how the interviewer 
scored a personal triumph, but to report faith- 
fully and interestingly a conversation with a man 
who has some claim to be heard. 


1G. K. Chesterton, What I Saw in America. New York (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), 1922, pp. 60-61. Quoted by permission. 
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INFORMAL ARGUMENT 


RGUMENT is any form of speaking or writ- 

ing in which by a process of reasoning you 
attempt to prove the truth or falsity of an asser- 
tion, change a person’s opinion, or influence his 
action. It may assume the elaborateness and for- 
mality of a debate or it may be as casual and in- 
formal as conversation. The debate is a special 
form with its own conventions and requirements. 
But the informal argument has many varieties. 
It may be your attempt to persuade a friend that 
ne should come to college, or the salesman’s effort 
to convince you that you need more insurance. 
It may be the report of an engineer trying to 
prove to a board of directors the desirability of 
an additional unit for their factory, or it may be 
one of the many magazine articles in which the 
author seeks to gain public acceptance for his 
views on some political, social, or economic ques- 
tion. Although much that we shall have to say 
here applies with equal force to the debate, our 


concern will be chiefly with argument of this sec- 
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ond and more general type and the means by 
which its ends are achieved. 

Theoretically all matters of proof fall under the 
head of argument. A proposition in geometry, 
for example, may be so classed. In actual prac- 
tice, however, it is better to treat such pieces of 
scientific demonstration as exposition and to con- 
fine argument to questions which admit of a rea- 
sonable difference of opinion, are open to more 
than one interpretation, or can be looked at from 
more than one point of view. Yet not all ques- 
tions to which there are two sides are profitable 
subjects for argument. You cannot expect uni- 
versal agreement on questions such as whether 
golf or tennis is the better game, or whether 
blondes or brunettes make the better wives. Our 
conclusions about such mattérs are so little de- 
pendent upon reason that it is useless to discuss 
them. In lke manner questions which involve 
emotions such as faith or love, seldom lend them- 
selves to argument. It is useless for most people 
to argue about the relative merits of their respec- 
tive colleges or matters of religious belief. And 
it may be added that theories that contradict the 
average person’s experience, such as those ad- 
vanced by spiritists, are difficult to prove or dis- 
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prove because of the insufficiency of trustworthy 
evidence. 

The argument is a form of literature valuable 
not for itself but for what it can accomplish. 
Your reader will be interested in it only if it con- 
cerns a subject that he is or could be interested 
in. It is desirable, then, to try to gain his atten- 
tion at the beginning by showing him why the ~ 
question is significant and if possible how it 
touches him personally. If the subject to be dis- 
cussed has any practical or universal bearings 
this should not be difficult to do. 

The next thing you must do is to make sure that 
he understands just what the question under dis- 
cussion is. The only way to do this is to state the 
proposition in the form of a simple assertion in 
words which admit‘of as little vagueness of inter- 
pretation as possible. You cannot prove ‘‘Commu- 
nism,’’ ‘‘The Income Tax,’’ or ‘‘The Standing 
Army.’’ You might try to prove that communism 
is or is not desirable, that the income tax should 
be reduced, or that the United States should main- 
tain a larger standing army. If the proposition 
you wish to maintain or overthrow contains terms 
which different people might understand in differ- 
ent ways, you must explain what you intend them 
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to mean in your discussion. If you contend that 
the tax on moderate-sized incomes should be sub- 
stantially reduced, you must tell what you mean 
by ‘‘moderate-sized’’ and ‘‘substantially,’’ 
whether by the former you mean incomes under 
five thousand dollars or up to ten or fifteen, and 
secondly, whether you consider ten or fifty per 
cent a substantial reduction. Otherwise different 
people, according to their own incomes and their 
own ideas of tax reduction, will interpret these 
terms in different ways. Many times people ar- 
gue at cross purposes when they are really of one 
opinion, simply because they are using the same 
words in different senses. ‘In an informal argu- 
ment it is as necessary as in a formal debate to 
state the proposition you mean to prove or dis- 
prove and to define your terms. The difference 
is that you are at special pains to do these things 
in a pleasant and informal way. 

It is possible by reading and thinking to find 
many arguments in support of almost any propo- 
sition, many more than it is well to use. What 
counts is not the number of points you can urge, 
but their importance. It is a human instinct to 
want to get at the bottom of a problem and to de- 
termine what considerations in the last analysis 
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its solution depends upon. It is advisable, there- 
fore, to sift and weigh your arguments, to test 
their validity. Select from those that you keep 
the few points of outstanding importance and 
build your proof around these. 

And now you must decide upon the orden in 
which you will present your arguments. The ar- 
rangement you are most likely to adopt is the 
order of increasing importance. The order of in- 
creasing importance is based upon the principle 
that the more recent an impression, other things 
being equal, the fresher it is in mind. In any se- 
ries of arguments, therefore, while the earlier 
points are likely to be driven into the background 
by subsequent discussion, those coming at the end 
are still fresh in the reader’s mind when he fin- 
ishes reading. You select then those points which 
you want him to think about most and put them at 
the end, arranging the rest so that they lead up to 
these final important considerations. Theoreti- 
cally the order of increasing importance implies 
that you begin with the weakest of your argu- 
ments and pass by degrees to the strongest. 
Practically this is not desirable. It is necessary 
to begin well, to impress your reader with the 
force of what you are going to say. So instead of 
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beginning with the least important of your points, 
you select a fairly strong argument or one that 
you think will make a sympathetic appeal to your 
reader. Then you are free to proceed according 
to the relative value of your remaining points. 
Some of your arguments, you may feel, are open 
to apparent refutation and you may anticipate 
certain objections likely to be urged by one hold- 
ing different views. Vital objections cannot be 
ignored, nor can they be met by talking about 
other points. It is well to recognize the argu- 
ments on the other side and briefly to answer them 
either early in your discussion or singly as they 
arise in connection with your own contentions. 
In the pursuit of your plan clarity is so essen- 
tial that any device by which you can aid the 
reader in following your thought helps you, if 
your points are well taken, to convince him. Of 
the mechanical aids that you can employ proper 
paragraphing is one of the most important. 
From the point of view of argument much the 
most useful conception of the paragraph is that 
of “a group of sentences proving some state- 
ment.’’? The statement to be proved forms the 


1This is a very useful conception of the paragraph in other 
forms of writing as well, and the student who has difficulty in 
mastering the structure of the paragraph would do well to con- 
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topic sentence of the paragraph. Generally it is 
the opening sentence, but it may at times be any- 
where in the paragraph, even at the end. Space 
does not permit here a discussion of the various 
methods of paragraph development. The impor- 
tant consideration is that each paragraph be the 
clear discussion of one clearly stated topic idea. 
If your paragraphs fulfil this requirement you 
will be able to summarize your argument by re- 
capitulating your topic sentences. 

In the proof of your points you are concerned 
first of all with what is called evidence. People 
who believe strongly in a thing are likely to con- 
fuse assertion with proof. But assertion is 
merely unsupported opinion; proof is that which 
convinces the mind. Opinion may at times be 
evidence; but if it is to be convincing it must be 
the opinion of an authority. It betrays an uncrit- 
ical mind to cite as evidence the opinions of un- 
known editorial writers or of some obscure au- 
thor of a magazine article. If the authority is of 
sufficient prominence to be well recognized by the 
reader, his name will be sufficient to gain consid- 
eration for his opinion. If he is not prominent he 


sult an excellent little book by Miss Helen Thomas, called A 
Study of the Paragraph, New York (1912). 
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should be properly introduced. Mere promi- 
nence,. however, is not sufficient. In arguing from 
authority it is necessary that the person whose 
views you cite shall have special knowledge of the 
subject under discussion. The opinion of the 
moving picture star who in an advertisement re- 
commends a particular brand of tooth paste does 
not carry much conviction. Moreover, if your 
authority is to be convincing, he must be unpre- 
judiced. The opinions of a man who is known to 
be committed to one side of a question, though it 
is universally agreed that he knows what he is 
talking about, are certain to be discounted. 
When all is said, the argument from authority is 
seldom wholly satisfactory. Its weakness lies in 
the fact that the reader, in accepting the opinion 
of your authority, never attains so strong a con- 
viction as that which you can lead him to arrive 
at for himself. 

Much better than authority is the evidence of 
fact and inference. Such evidence is usually di- 
vided into testimonial and circumstantial. If a 
witness saw one automobile run into another, his 
evidence is testimonial; if the owner comes up and 
finds his fender bent, the damaged fender is cir- 
cumstantial evidence that his car has been run 
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into. It is obvious that testimonial evidence de- 
pends merely upon the competence and truthful- 
ness of the witness and is tested by its plausibility 
and its consistency with other known facts. But 
circumstantial evidence always involves an infer- 
ence and the inference may be incorrect. Thus in 
the illustration given the owner’s inference that 
he has been run into is probably correct, but not 
necessarily so. An urehin may have struck his 
fender with a base-ball bat, or, if the damage is 
slight, it may have been caused unconsciously by 
the owner himself, while he was driving out of his 
garage. In argument circumstantial evidence 
necessarily plays a large part and you will readily 
see how important it is that your reasoning from 
it be sound. 

Reasoning has been defined as the process by 
which conclusions are inferred from known facts. 
When from a number of observations you con- 
elude that automobiles tend to skid on a wet street 
you have inferred a general truth from a number 
of particular instances of it and you are said to 
reason inductively; when from such a general 
truth you conclude that your automobile is liable 
to skid on a wet street, you act on the principle 
that ‘‘whatever is affirmed of a class may be af- 
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firmed of all members of that class’’ and you are 
said to reason deductively. Reasoning is a me- 
chanical process, but since it is performed by hu- 
man beings the possibility of error is always 
present. 

In deductive reasoning the danger is that your 
conclusion may not follow from your premises. 
If you hear some one argue (1) that only college 
students are elected to Phi Beta Kappa; (2) that 
Smith is a college student; and (3) that therefore 
Smith will be elected to Phi Beta Kappa, you im- 
mediately object to the conclusion. You may 
have difficulty in explaining what is wrong with 
this and other examples of fallacious deduction, 
but you can generally detect them. It is the same 
with the process of inductive reasoning, which 
may take three main forms. The first is simple 
generalization, previously illustrated. In this 
case you may arrive at a wrong conclusion either 
through faulty observation or by generalizing 
from an insufficient number of cases. The second 
is reasoning by analogy, as when you reason that 
since your friend gained weight by drinking milk, 
you can do so too. Your inference in this case 
may prove correct, but reasoning by analogy al- 
ways involves the danger of comparing things that 
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only imperfectly resemble each other. The third 
form of inductive reasoning is concerned directly 
with the causal relation. In it you may argue 
from effect back to cause, from cause to its prob- 
able effect, or from effect to effect. When you 
can’t get to sleep at night you may attribute your 
wakefulness to what you ate before going to bed; 
you are reasoning from effect to cause. If you 
drink two cups of coffee because you want to keep 
awake, you do so because you have reasoned from 
a cause to its probable effect. If you reason from 
the sound of rain on the roof that your parched 
lawn is being watered, you are reasoning from 
effect to effect. The average person is most likely 
to go wrong in inferences of this type by assuming 
a causal relation to exist where in reality it does 
not. A woman goes to a doctor for some imagi- 
nary ailment; he gives her some sugar pills; the 
next day she is feeling much better and attributes 
her recovery to the pills. Coincidence is mistaken 
for cause. There are other ways of falling into 
errors of thinking, such as arguing from an unjus- 
tified assumption or failing to meet squarely an 
issue. A more extended discussion of the reason- 
ing process and its pitfalls will be found in any 
elementary book on logic. But you can construct 
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a sound argument without knowing the formal 
classifications which the logicians have worked 
out. It will be sufficient if you recognize and 
avoid the common mistakes you are liable to make 
and that occur in the discussions of other men. 

Not all of your ability to convince depends upon 
argument. Often explanation can be made to 
play an important part. No man is likely to ar- 
rive at a very strong conviction concerning some- 
thing he does not understand. Whatever success 
you may have in getting him on your side of the 
question will be as a result of his confidence in 
your judgment. But if you explain the situation 
to him so that he feels competent to judge for him- 
self the worth of your arguments, his conviction 
will be much more firm. Suppose as a business 
man you advocate the merging of three steel com- 
panies. The best way to have your plan adopted 
is to explain fully the terms of the merger, possi- 
bly compare the plan with that followed in some 
similar consolidation, outline the equitable pro- 
visions it contains for each of the present com- 
panies, and show how economies will be effected 
that will result in increased earnings. Such an 
explanation comes near to carrying its own 
conviction. 
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Most of this chapter has been devoted to the 
logical aspects of argument. Yet something must 
be said for the psychological factors that enter 
into good argumentative writing. Man is not a 
logical machine deciding questions on a mathe- 
matical basis, but a human being full of sympa- 
thies and prejudices and concealed motives. To 
appeal to these has always been one of the devices 
of persuasion. The average man is moderate and 
will often be sympathetic to moderation whereas 
he would recoil from extremes. He respects 
fairness. Avoid, then, overstating your case or 
giving the impression that you have lost your per- 
spective and are incapable of seeing more than 
your side of the question. Your reader will have 
greater confidence in your judgment if he feels 
that you have weighed both sides and arrived at 
a considered opinion. Don’t exaggerate the possi- 
ble disagreement with your reader, and beware of 
letting your enthusiasm lead you into misstate- 
ments of fact. Again, the average man likes 
modesty and tact as much as he dislikes over- 
confidence and assertiveness. It is with this in 
mind that Franklin in his Autobiography ex- 
plains: ‘‘I made it a rule to forbear all direct 
contradiction to the sentiments of others, and all 
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positive assertion of my own. I even forbid my- 
self... the use of every word or expression in 
the language that imported a fix’d opinion, such 
as certainly, undoubtedly, ete., and I adopted, in- 
stead of them, I conceive, I apprehend, or I wm- 
agine a thing to be so or so; or it so appears to 
me at present.’’ Finally, the average reader dis- 
likes a belligerent tone or any bitterness or loss 
of temper. So be courteous and good-humored. 
In a word, try to conduct your argument— 
especially an informal argument—in the spirit 
that characterizes a conversation between gentle- 
men. 


VI 


THE BUSINESS LETTER 


HE business letter has been defined as a po- 
tential contract. We often say to a man: 
‘‘Write us a letter and we will consider your prop- 
osition.’? We say this because in such a form a 
proposal may be considered as a whole and be- 
cause the letter becomes a permanent record 
which may be filed and referred to later. The 
business letter has to do with the serious affairs 
of life as distinguished from social activities and 
diversions. In a word, it is generally concerned 
with the making or the expenditure of money. It 
may be very short, a simple acknowledgment in a 
single sentence of an obligation discharged; or it 
may be a long and elaborate explanation or re- 
port. In any case it must fulfil certain require- 
ments if it is to achieve its purpose. 

First, it must be orderly. In social correspond- 
ence we get into the habit of thinking that since 
a letter between friends is read and thrown away 
and forgotten, it is not necessary to spend much 


time on its composition. So too often we write it 
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without forethought, as the ideas come to us. 
Unfortunately the practice results not merely in 
poorly arranged social letters, but in our writing 
all letters in the same off-hand way. <A good busi- 
ness letter, however, is not a casual matter. 
While in actual practice you cannot stop to outline 
each letter, you can get clearly in mind the points 
to be included and the order in which they should 
stand. You can also decide on the division into 
paragraphs. In the business letter it is as essen- 
tial as in any other form of writing that your 
ideas be grouped and arranged in a logical 
sequence. 

Since the business letter is exclusively a useful 
form of writing, clearness and completeness in 
treating the matter in hand are indispensable. 
Clearness, although in part it concerns expres- 
sion, to some extent depends upon completeness. 
No letter can be complete in which details calling 
for mention are omitted. The omission is likely 
to result from the failure of the writer to appre- 
hend fully what the problem involves, i. e. failure 
to realize what the reader will want to know and 
expect to learn from his letter. In other cases the 
writer assumes that the details entering into a 
transaction are clear or fresh in the reader’s 
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mind, whereas the latter may be occupied at the 
same time with many other equally important 
matters. Sometimes he fails to bear in mind that 
the business letter is not only a communication 
but a record, and that it must be understandable 
often after a considerable time has elapsed. In 
still other cases omissions are the result of ex- 
cessive brevity. Conciseness is a virtue in busi- 
ness correspondence, so long as it is consistent 
with completeness and courtesy. Conciseness is 
to be obtained, however, by adhering to that one 
purpose for which the letter is written and elimi- 
nating everything that is not essential to it. You 
may test the completeness and clarity of your 
letter by asking whether it says in unambiguous 
words what the reader needs to be told. 

So far as clearness depends upon the way a 
thing is said, it suggests another essential element 
of the business letter,—correct and effective ex- 
pression. There is a common and fundamental 
misconception among a certain class of business 
men, and some teachers in commercial schools, 
that ‘‘business English”’ is so different from or- 
dinary speech and writing as to be almost a sepa- 
rate language. It must be admitted that in the 
past there was some reason for such an impres- 
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sion. Before the days of stenographers and type- 
writers letters were often couched in a kind of 
shorthand made up of abbreviations and stock 
phrases, with the omission of essential words, 
a style that to-day is considered not only ineffec- 
tive but discourteous. Such false economy is now 
discouraged by all large corporations. Certain 
faulty expressions are both trite and use- 
less. “Yours of the 5th inst. received and con- 
tents noted’’ and ‘‘With renewed assurance of 
our good will, we beg to remain’’ are wasteful of 
the recipient’s time and patience. The latter 
should be omitted and the former could be simply 
changed to ‘‘I have your letter of June 5.”’ 
Nowadays, with the spread of education, and cul- 
ture, among the great mass of Americans the 
practice has grown up of writing business letters 
in precisely the kind of English that we use in all 
of the common relations of life. Do not feel, 
therefore, that in writing a business letter you 
are called upon to write English of any special 
kind, for ‘‘business English’’ is just good Eng- 
lish. And whatever skill you have acquired in 
writing of any kind will be of value to you in ex- 
pressing yourself in a letter. 

Still another essential of a good business letter 
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is courtesy. Courtesy requires that at all times 
you consider the feelings of the person you are ad- 
dressing and realize the effect which your letter 
will have upon him. You must not, in trying to 
be direct, be blunt; and you must not make your 
letter so short as to be curt. It is best, too, not 
to command the recipient. ‘‘Pack the goods well 
and return them to us’’ would be much more cour- 
teous for the little word ‘‘please.’’ It is espe- 
cially necessary to be courteous on those occasions 
when to be so is hardest,—when, for instance, you 
reply to a letter that is insolent or unfair. It is 
easy to say in writing things that you would not 
say in person. In such a situation it is better to 
postpone writing the letter until your vexation 
has cooled; then you will be able tactfully to show 
how your correspondent is mistaken or unreason- 
able. If you are writing as the representative of 
a company, you owe it to your firm to be courteous 
in your correspondence at all times. And in any 
case you owe it to yourself. 

Most business letters are written to initiate, 
carry on, or complete a transaction that will be of 
advantage to the writer. Therefore it is neces- 
sary for his letter to impress the reader. You 
must reckon with certain differences of mood and 
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circumstances that will tend to create barriers be- 
tween you and the person you are writing to. 
Personal worries, annoyances that have just pre- 
ceded the receipt of your letter, a bad cold,—such 
things may make the one whom you are addressing 
indifferent, if not hostile, to you and the sub- 
ject you are writing about. If your letter is 
not only courteous but written in such a way 
that it will appeal to the reader’s own inter- 
est, it will have a better chance of attaining its de- 
sired end. The art of interesting the reader has 
been more highly developed in the sales letter than 
in other forms of business correspondence; but as 
one of the largest corporations in America has 
pointed out in its official directions to those who 
write its letters, every business letter is in a sense 
a sales letter, if it promotes the good will of 
the recipient toward the sender. 

We have been speaking of the qualities of a good 
letter largely in the abstract. Perhaps an illus- 
tration or two will make the discussion more clear. 
In the following letter consider how many of the 
qualities which we have insisted upon are absent. 
The faults of the letter are too numerous to point 
out all of them. Notice, however, how lacking it 
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is in any plan or orderly sequence of ideas, and 
how much you want to know that is not told; no- 
tice the abbreviations and the jargon, the incom- 
plete sentences and the scrappy paragraphs, the 
exaggeration that suggests bad taste if not bad 
business practice, and the general lack of courtesy 
and tact. 


Mountain View, N. Y., 
April 16, 19—. 
RicHarp Rog, Esq. 
110 West Sr., 
Newtown, N. Y. 
DEAR SIR :— 

Yours of the 12th inst. rec’d and contents duly 
noted. In reply to same would say I will be 
pleased to accommodate you if I can. 

Terms for a cottage $1800 for the season, June to 
September. Meals included but not for more than 
five persons. 

Every one who has ever been here has said what 
a fine place ‘‘The Hemlocks”’ is. The air is balmy 
and it is never hot. ‘‘Here all nature seems to 
smile.’’ 

Our cottages are heated so that on cool days the 
guests have all the comforts of home. One of them 
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is still open. Last year our house was full the 
entire season, and all of our many guests agreed 
that we gave them the best of service. 

Trusting to hear from you on this proposition 
at your earliest convenience, as many other inquiries 
are coming in, and looking forward to secing you 
at ‘‘The Hemlocks,’’ we beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN DOE, Mgr. 


The above letter is so bad that it would be use- 
less to correct it. The following, however, will 


suggest a form in which it might have been writ- 


ten. 


It will repay you to compare this with the 


original, both in detail and in plan. Notice, among 


other things, how specific the information is, how 
the description of the cottage is applied to the 


prospective guest’s needs, and how a tone of 
dignity and courtesy is preserved throughout. 


Mountain VIEw, N. Y., 
April 16, 19— 
Mr. RicHarp Rog, 
110 West STREET, 
Newtown, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 
I have your letter of April 12, in which you 


»? 


inquire about ‘‘The Hemlocks,’’ and what accom- 
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modations we can offer you and your family of 
four for the coming season. I shall be pleased 
if I can provide for your satisfactory entertain- 
ment. 

‘‘The Hemlocks’’ has an unusually fortunate 
location, commanding a view of great beauty. 
Many of our patrons come from season to season, 
a fact that indicates the fascination the place has 
for them. ) 

We have a few cottages in connection with the 
hotel, one of which is still available. It contains 
three bedrooms, a bathroom, and a large living 
room. There is a fireplace in the living room, and 
the entire cottage has a system of hot-water heating, 
which is occasionally desirable in the cool days that 
sometimes come in the early and latter part of the 
season. Over one hundred feet of porch extend 
around three of its sides. 

The terms are $1800 for the season, which runs 
from June 16 to September 20. This price in- 
cludes meals in the hotel dining-room for five per- 
sons, and complete service by bell-boys, maids, and 
all other employees. The arrangement is ideal, as 
it provides complete privacy when it is desired 
and at the same time does away with all consid- 
eration of meals and other details of housekeeping. 

Please let me hear from you at once if you are 
interested, as others have been making inquiries 
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and the cottage may be engaged at any moment. I 
hope to have the pleasure of entertaining you. 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN DOE 
Manager. 


It is easy to see what different impressions of 
the hotel these two letters create. If, as often hap- 
pens, a letter were the sole basis on which a pros- 
pective patron could make his decision, there is no 
question which of these would have a better 
chance of success. A business letter is in the 
nature of a personal representative, and the 
writer or his firm will inevitably be judged by it. 
Therefore you cannot overestimate the impor- 
tance of making your letter the best possible ex- 
pression of yourself. 


For practice in the business letter numerous 
situations will suggest themselves which would 
have to be dealt with by correspondence. When 
you are graduated from college you will probably 
be looking for a job. You might write a letter 
seeking an opening in a corporation, telling what 
is necessary about yourself and your qualifica- 
tions, and why you want to join that particular 
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organization. You may have occasion in college 
to make arrangements for an athletic contest with 
another college; or to try to establish relations 
with an institution not previously on your sched- 
ule; or to decline the offer of a game in such a way 
as to cause no ill feeling. If you enter the busi- 
ness world, you will from time to time be called 
upon to write letters of recommendation. You 
might here try writing two or three such letters, 
—one in which you endorse a man to the fullest 
extent; another in which you wish to be generally 
pleasant without approving the person too 
strongly; and a third in which you decline to rec- 
ommend him at all, though you are careful to 
be fair. Any situation requiring judgment and 
tact will furnish an opportunity to test your skill 
in the business letter. 


Vil 
THE AFTER-DINNER SPEECH 


VERY college man must recognize the possi- 
bility of his being called upon at some time 

to ‘‘say a few words”’ at a banquet or formal din- 
ner and should give some thought as to how he 
will most acceptably fulfil his obligation. “There 
is but one pleasure in life,’’ said Charles Dudley 
Warner, ‘‘equal to that of being called on to make 
an after-dinner speech, and that is not being called 
on.’’? Making such a speech is a difficult thing to 
do gracefully and those who do it best have ac- 
quired their skill generally through much practice. 
Yet it is an age-old custom to conclude a dinner 
with entertainment, a custom as much in vogue 
today as was ever minstrel diversion in baronial 
castle. In America we have cultivated the lighter 
side in our after-dinner speeches whereas the Eng- 
lishman has tended in the direction of more seri- 
ous addresses. Americans have seemingly recog- 
nized that after an elaborate dinner is a poor time 
to exercise the mind too strenuously and that 


laughter is a better aid to digestion. To an Eng- 
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lishman there is truth as well as wit in Arnold 
Bennett’s statement that the speech-making ‘‘be- 
gins with a meal, because it would be impossible 
on an empty stomach.”’’ 

Few men think so readily upon their feet or are 
so blessed with a lively and spontaneous wit that 
they can attempt an after-dinner speech without 
previous preparation. The successful speaker is 
often at great pains to make his speech appear im- 
promptu, but even so celebrated an after-dinner 
speaker as Mark Twain, his biographer tells us, 
in the beginning ‘‘carefully wrote out his speeches, 
learned them by heart, and practised them in the 
seclusion of his chamber.’’ In fact he has him- 
self commented wittily on the subject: 


They [successful after-dinner speakers] have 
learned their art by long observation and slowly 
compacted experience; so now they know what they 
did not know at first, that the best and most telling 
speech is not the actual impromptu one, but the 
counterfeit of it; they know that that speech is most 
worth listening to which has been carefully pre- 
pared in private and tried on a plaster cast, or an 
empty chair, or any other appreciative object that 
will keep quiet until the speaker has got his matter 
and his delivery limbered up so'that they will seem 
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impromptu to an audience. The expert knows 
that. ... He also leaves blanks here and there— 
leaves them where genuine impromptu remarks can 
be dropped in, of a sort that will add to the natural 
aspect of the speech without breaking its line of 
march. At the banquet he listens to the other 
speakers, invents happy turns upon remarks of 
theirs, and sticks these happy turns into his blanks 
for impromptu use by and by when he shall be 
called up ... And that man will soar along in the 
most beautiful way, on the wings of a practised 
memory, heaving in a little decayed grammar here, 
and a little wise tautology there, and a little neatly 
counterfeited embarrassment yonder, and a little 
finely acted stumbling and stammering for a word, 
rejecting this word and that, and finally getting 
the right one, and fetching it out with ripping 
effect, and with the glad look of a man who has 
got out of a bad hobble entirely by accident—and 
would n’t take a hundred dollars down for that 
accident; and every now and then he will sprinkle 
you in one of those happy turns on something that 
has previously been said; and at last, with supreme 
art, he will catch himself, when in the very act of 
sitting down, and lean over the table and fire a 
parting rocket, in the way of an afterthought, which 
makes everybody stretch his mouth as it goes up, 
and dims the very stars in heaven when it explodes. 
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And yet that man has been practising that after- 
thought and that attitude for about a week. } 


If, therefore, you would make a successful speech 
at the banquet rather than on the way home after 
it is all over, you should prepare your words care- 
fully in advance, and if you do not actually mem- 
orize them, fix firmly in mind the things you are 
going to say. 

In writing an after-dinner speech the first ques- 
tion you must consider is: _How shall I begin? 


And to this question the only answer is: As sim- 


ply and naturally as possible. There is no set 
formula. A graceful compliment to the audience, 
an appropriate anecdote, a statement of what the 
toastmaster has asked you to talk about, a refer- 
ence to a remark of some previous speaker that 
furnishes an opening,—any of these leads will 
serve admirably. The one thing essential is that 
whatever you say shall be said pleasantly and in a 
spirit of good feeling. In a speech of any kind, 
you must first win your audience and inspire by 
the friendliness of your own attitude a similar 
friendly spirit in your hearers. What you say 

1 Mark Twain’s Speeches, New York (Harpers), 1923, pp. 2-4. 
This and the passage on pp. 96-97 are quoted by permission of 


the Trustees of the Estate of Samuel L. Clemens, the Mark Twain 
Company, and Harper & Brothers. 
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next will depend somewhat on the kind of speech 
you are going to make. 

After-dinner speeches are of many kinds, and 
almost every kind can be illustrated from the 
speeches of those who have distinguished them- 
selves in this subtle art. There are those in 
which the speaker seems to have no more definite 
aim than to tell in rapid succession a series of 
anecdotes or amusing stories linked together with 
sufficiently plausible excuses for telling them. If 
the stories are new and well told, such speeches 
have the effect of producing merriment without 
taxing the attention of the audience. And in so 
far as they are conducive to relaxation they ful- 
fil one of the purposes of the after-dinner speech. 
But there are those who feel that ‘‘intelligent 
men are not satisfied with mere humor: they like 
to feel when they go home that they have been in 
good intellectual company.’’ A somewhat better 
plan, therefore, is to have something serious to 
say, something that grows out of the occasion and 
will be interesting to those present. 

For the body of your speech, therefore, decide 
first upon the subject that you will talk about. It 
is always possible with a little thought-to find 
some topic that will be appropriate to the circum- 
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stances that have called forth the dinner. Only 
a few things are to be avoided, such as one’s 
own achievements or topics on which the senti- 
ments of the audience may be divided. A speaker 
at a fraternity banquet might, for example, fit- 
tingly leave with his audience a thought of the ad- 
vantages of membership and point his anecdotes 
and his remarks to this end. Speakers on other 
occasions will find equally appropriate themes: a 
football coach might talk on sportsmanship in de- 
feat, or on the spirit that won’t be beaten; a sales- 
manager might address his sales force on faith in 
one’s firm, or the importance of courage, of cheer- 
fulness, or of self-cultivation to success; and so on 
and on. The important thing is that you really 
have something to say. Mr. Dooley’s ironical 
comment on the windy but empty speaker is more 
than merely amusing: ‘‘Whin a man has some- 
thin’ to say an’ don’t know how to say it, he says 
it pretty well. Whin he has somethin’ to say an’ 
knows how to say it he makes a gr-reat speech. 
But whin he has nawthin’ to say an’ has a lot iv 
wurruds that come with a black coat, he’s an or- 
ator.’? This form of oratory has no place in an 
after-dinner speech. The advantage of construct- 
ing your speech around a definite idea is that it 
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gives such a speech a unity that the anecdotal type 
can never attain. Judge Hoar, so Brander Mat- 
thews reports, delighted Harvard audiences year 
after year with speeches that contained in each 
case ‘‘but one original idea, clearly stated, and but 
one fresh story, well told.’’ Not every one is cap- 
able of such restraint in the matter of stories, but 
there can be but little question that the best after- 
dinner speech, with all its amusing embellishment, 
is one built around a worthwhile idea. 

It should be remembered that an occasion when 
after-dinner | speeches are in order is not. one for _ 
preaching or too great seriousness. ~The: “spirit 
is one of geniality and good-féellowship. While 
the guests who are present are not averse to stim- 
ulating thought and quickening observations, they 
have assembled in a spirit of sociability, have 
dined well, and are in a mood for entertainment. 
Consequently you should be careful to lighten 
your discourse and relieve the seriousness of what 
you may have to say by whatever means you pos- 
sess for creating amusement. Of these the one 
most likely to occur to you will be the humorous 
story. Nothing will more quickly arouse an audi- 
ence whose attention is beginning to lag. But if 
your story is to produce the effect you aim at, it 
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must meet certain requirements. It must be new, 
one that you can feel reasonably sure the audience 
has not already heard. It must be appropriate, 
must grow out of your subject, must not appear to 
be dragged in by main force. And it must be well 
told. Write it carefully and fix it well in mind, 
for when you come to it in speaking you must not 
stumble, must not forget the point or omit essen- 
tial details, so that at the end you have to admit 
lamely, ‘‘I forgot to say that ...’’ ete. There 
are some men in whose hands (to quote Sheridan) 
a joke is no laughing matter. But a good story, 
well told at an opportune moment, has saved many 
a speaker’s reputation. And if it provides a felic- 
itous illustration it has fully justified its existence. 
There is nothing undignified about the right kind 
of story. A profound truth may be said in jest. 
Besides, a really pertinent story will often im- 
press an idea on the hearer’s mind more perma- 
nently than sober reason. As Mark Twain says, 
‘‘There is this advantage about a story, anyway, 
that whatever moral or valuable thing you put into 
a speech, why, it gets diffused among those invo- 
luted sentences and possibly your audience goes 
away without finding out what that valuable thing 
was that you were trying to confer upon it; but, 
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dear me, you put the same jewel into a story and 
it becomes the keystone of that story, and you are 
bound to get it—it flashes, it flames, it is the jewel 
in the toad’s head—you don’t overlook that.”’ 

The anecdote is only one means of enlivening the 
after-dinner speech. It is the commonest because 
it is the means most generally within the powers 
of the average speaker. But there are other more 
subtle ways of causing the desired amusement. 
They do not admit of easy explanation, but he who 
has the gift of paradox, of humorous exaggeration 
or whimsical understatement, will need only to 
be reminded how magical are their effects. In 
one of Mark Twain’s most famous speeches, that 
delivered on his seventieth birthday, there is not 
a single resort to ‘‘that reminds me’’; yet it is one 
of the most mirthful of his attempts. He explains 
the course he has followed in life to reach the age 
of seventy. Among other things he says: 


I have made it a rule never to smoke more than 
one cigar at a time. I have no other restriction 
as regards smoking. I do not know just when I 
began to smoke, I only know that it was in my 
father’s lifetime, and that I was discreet. He 
passed from this life early in 1847, when I was a 
shade past eleven; ever since then I have smoked 
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publicly. As an example to others, and not that 
I care for moderation myself, it has always been 
my rule never to smoke when asleep, and never 
to refrain when awake. It isa good rule. I mean, 
for me; but some of you know quite well that it 
would n’t answer for everybody that’s trying to 
get to be seventy... . 


The humor of an after-dinner speech does not 
have to produce a laugh. The inward smile that 
may not even result in a change of features is just 
as welcome. 

And now for a few practical suggestions which 
will be of use in the writing of your after-dinner 
speech. First, don’t try to be funny if you-can’t. 
Humor, to be sure, is so generally a part of the 
after-dinner ‘speech that it is difficult to think of 
one in which this quality is wholly absent. Yet 
not every man can be witty, or spontaneously di- 
verting, or whimsically allusive. There are some 
men in whose make-up the gift of humor has seem- 
ingly been left out. They may appreciate wit in 
others. They may laugh whole-heartedly at a 
funny story told by some one else; but if they try 
to tell one themselves they generally end by spoil- 
ing it. They should not try, at least in public. 
Perhaps some will say they should not try to make 
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an after-dinner speech. But this is going too far. 
You need not feel that you cannot put together an 
acceptable after-dinner speech because humor 
does not come within your range. There have 
been eminently successful after-dinner speeches 
which did not profess to be humorous. While 
they did not create a spirit of amusement, they at 
least did not weary the audience. Sincerity and 
enthusiasm are fair substitutes for wit and 
humor, especially if the speech be not too long. 
But who of us will admit without a trial that he is 
incapable of humor? 

In the second place, try to avoid as completely 
as possible saying the things that hundreds of 
other after-dinner speakers have said before. In 
particular, avoid those trite and hackneyed open- 
ing remarks which, however good when new, have 
long since been dulled by repetition. The speaker 
who begins with ‘‘Unaccustomed as I am to pub- 
lie speaking’”’ or that cheap and oft-repeated com- 
parison of a good speech to a woman’s skirt, is 
making only too plain to his audience the lmita- 
tions of his mind, to say nothing of his taste. But 
it is only less objectionable to purvey to a helpless 
audience age-old platitudes, expressed in phrases 
worn smooth by use. Mr. Simeon Strunsky, in 
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an entertaining essay! satirizes such speeches in 
the following paragraphs: 


The Minister of Extraneous Affairs began by 
saying that the occasion was an historic one. All 
sources of misunderstanding and irritation be- 
tween two great peoples had been removed, and in 
the absence of unforeseen interruptions the two 
Governments would co-operate in the work of civili- 
zation. At this juncture the speaker was irresisti- 
bly reminded of the story of the Irishman and his 
goat, who were crossing a river in a flat-bottomed 
skiff, and one of them—presumably the Irishman 
—made a remark which neither I nor my neighbor 
from the Siamese Embassy quite caught. The rest 
of the speech was couched in a serious vein, but 
when it was over, candor compels me to say that 
my intellectual appetite still bothered me. 

The next speaker was the Ambassador from 
Tegucigalpa. He made me think of a volume I 
had recently picked up on the Principal Censor’s 
table. It was called ‘‘Fifteen Thousand Familiar 
Phrases,’” and the Ambassador from Teguci- 
galpa used approximately 13,500 of them. He 
said that co-operation had taken the place of com- 
petition; that a man was a man for all that; that 


1 Sinbad and his Friends, New York (Henry Holt and Com- 
pany) 1921, pp. 85-86. Quoted by permission. 
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eternal vigilance was the price of liberty; that 
under no conditions would 2 and 2 make anything 
but 4; that genius was the capacity for taking pains; 
that Shakespeare was the common glory of mankind, 
whether Christian or Moslem; and that victory was 
only a question of time. At this point he was re- 
minded of a colored uncle, named Ebenezer, who 
was propelling a mule along a lonely road at mid- 
night. When the laughter had subsided he de- 
clared that he knew no better way of summing up 
the status between the two countries than by say- 
ing Nihil humeni, unless it was Labor omnia vincit. 


This may be taken as a classic illustration of how 
not to write an after-dinner speech. 

In the third place, be careful under any circum- 
stances not to make your speech too long. A 
‘good after-dinner speaker, because he is good, is 
apt to say too much. Even humor palls if one is 
subjected to it too continuously. Of the poor but 
long-winded talker it is unnecessary to speak. 
Nothing is more distressing than the efforts of the 
man who, as William Dean Howells says, ‘‘thinks 
as little standing as sitting, and whose words come 
reluctantly, but who keeps on and on in the vain 
hope of being able to say something before he 
stops, and so cannot stop.’’ He is referring here 
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to the man who tries to talk without writing his 
speech in advance. But even a carefully prepared 
speech is better when short. At some dinners 
where the list of speakers is long, it is customary 
to set a time limit, generally fifteen minutes. 
(Even then there are speakers who will accept the 
rule cheerfully—and pay no attention to it.) But 
the speaker who talks too long, whether through 
weakness, stupidity, or indifference, is as little 
appreciated as the guest who outstays his wel- 
come. Write your speech so that it will not take 
longer than fifteen minutes at the most to deliver. 
Generally five minutes will be better. 
And now, by way of summary, the after-dinner 
speech is a form of entertainment which must __ 
meet certain requirements. It is the accompani- 
ment of a social function and_must be friendly, 
genial, It should be amusing; it must contribute : 
“its share to the pleasantness of the evening. It 
should at the same time convey a worthwhile idea. 
It should be simple, sincere, brief. 


In order that the speech you write may be flee 
from the artificiality of a mere exercise, select an 
occasion on which you might be called upon to 
speak. You might write a speech that you would 
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have liked to make at a banquet which you re- 
cently attended (you may or may not have actu- 
ally made a speech at it); or a speech to be made 
at a dinner of your preparatory school club in 
college, dealing with something the club can do to 
promote closer relations between the school and 
the college, or what the club has done and can do 
for its members; or a speech at a fraternity dinner 
at which something of present interest is to come 
up for discussion, such as plans for a new frater- 
nity house or an inter-fraternity agreement. Pos- 
sibly you could write a speech appropriate to a 
class banquet, or one for a farewell dinner to a 
friend before going abroad or getting married. 
These are natural occasions on which you might 
be asked to speak and it is well for you to see how 
you would acquit yourself. i 


VIil 


SATIRE 


ATIRE is a form of criticism which talks 
~ about its object in such a way as to render it 
subtly ridiculous. It is being witty at the expense 
of of something you wish or pretend to wish abol- 
ished. 
The sure mark of the satirist is a certain superi- 
ority to that which he is attacking. He never con- 
“descends to the earnestness of the reformer, the 
violence of the denunciator, or even the serious- 
ness of the true critic. Though he may not really 
be a cynic, his tone is that of cynicism, mockery, a 
more or less mild contempt. 

The best satires are both amusing and useful. 
The wit and humor of the satirist, his neat turns 
of language, his sparkle and point, and especially 
the malice which he bears the object of his attack, 
make his work humanly interesting and entertain- 
ing, especially, of course, if we understand the 
conditions at which his shafts are aimed, and sym- 
pathize with his desire to be rid of them. The 
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certain fashions and follies which a serious attack 
might only establish more firmly. If a man has 
robbed a bank or committed a murder, satire 
would be out of place. All that is necessary is to 
state the facts and urge with all the moral earnest- 
ness in our power that the offender be punished. 
But if a man or woman affects extremes of dress 
or manner; if all the world falls to reading some 
etal but worthless book or follows blindly 
after some charlatan in art or politics or business, 
preaching often proves less effective than the cor- 
rective laughter of the satirist. ‘‘When the world 
has gone astray after false gods, the satirist calls 
it back.’’ 

From this it is evident that satire is in spirit 
a derivative form of writing; itis-destructive, non- 
creative. And since, moreover, it is so frequently 
turned against particular conditions which are 
themselves temporary and soon forgotten, satire 
is generally less permanent, less immortal than 
lyric, drama, or essay. Dryden’s ‘‘Hind and 
Panther,’’ which attacks satirically a situation 
peculiar to the religious life of his day; Pope’s 
‘‘Dunciad,’’ much of which is devoted to pillory- 
ing poetasters long since forgotten; Byron’s as- 
saults on his adversaries—these and many other 
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once-enjoyable satires have only a sort of second- 
hand interest, if any, for the modern reader, be- 
cause they have to be read with explanatory foot- 
notes. A few great men, however, have written 
satirically of weaknesses which are inherent in 
the very fabric of human society and human na- 
ture. The satires of Horace which deal with the 
perennial follies of a young man in love; Pope’s 
finished mock-epic ‘‘The Rape of the Lock,’’ which 
hits at the touchiness of aristocratic families on 
points of honor; Burns’ arraignment of hypocrisy 
in “Holy Willie’s Prayer,’’ and especially Swift’s 
Gullwer’s Travels, probably the most impor- 
tant satire in English, for its bitter portrayal of 
the eternal mixture of egoism and pettiness in 
mankind—these are satires that will live forever, 
because in addition to their perfection of form and 
depth of human understanding, their main themes 
are universal. 

Moreover, the satiric spirit is permanent. It 
can be found in every age, pervading other forms, 
like the essay, the novel, the drama, and even 
poetry. It is very popular in America and Eng- 
land now, occurring both incidentally and in in- 
dependent forms. The debater and the lawyer 
often use satire with telling effect, as do the jour- 
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nalist, the after-dinner speaker, the politician, the 
lecturer. Magazines which make a specialty of 
satire, like Life and Vanity Fair, are widely read; 
and novels, like Mai Street and Babbitt, 
which may be described as extended satires, are 
among the best-sellers. Even in the ordinary af- 
fairs of life there are times when, aptly and gently 
used, satire accomplishes its purpose where direct 
criticism would only give offense. For the part 
that it plays, then, both in literature and in life, it 
is worthwhile for the student to understand how 
to read and to practice satire. 

/ The way to write a satire is to think first of 
‘ something which you dislike. It may be only one 
, of your professors, or one of the courses which 

rl you are required to pursue in college; it may be 
~/ some social usage or a form of entertainment 
\ which has bored you for some time; it may be 

| a type of person, or an attitude of mind—anything 

\ that is overblown, highfalutin, strained, extrava- 

‘gant, extreme. HEspecially fair game is any form 

of insincerity; satire has been ealled ‘‘the great 
art of unmasking the hypocrite.’’ But there is no 
need to particularize. Every one has his preju- 
dices, and his answers to the question, ‘‘What ’s 
wrong with the world?’’ You undoubtedly have 
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yours. The way to begin is to select some source 
of irritation which is ‘‘on your nerves’? at the mo- 
ment. 

When you have selected a subject, consider 
what form will best convey your ridicule of it to 
your particular audience. For there is no one 
form consecrated to the satire. It may be a dis- 
cussion, a narrative, a dialogue, a play. <A satire 
on a man’s appearance and manners would eall 
for description. A conceited man could be at- 
tacked by setting down a dialogue in which his 
remarks about himself are punctuated by the 
rejoinders of an ironical friend. A political re- 
former’s failure to keep his campaign promise to 
clean up a slum could be satirized by telling the 
story of a trip you allege you have made through 
that slum, in which you reveal ironically, through 
the conditions you depict, how little his promises 
are worth. The essay form, however, is the most 
direct. Simply select your subject, and_ talk 
about it. 

_Your success will be measured by the extent to 
which you cause your reader to laugh at what you 
‘are satirizing, at the same time readily acknowl- 
edging the justice of your implied criticisms. It 
follows, therefore, that a process of analysis of 
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your victim’s weaknesses is an important step in 
your preparation. Reflect upon the particular 
causes of your dislike of the thing you mean to at- 
tack. What are its objectionable qualities, fea- 
tures, effects? A clever satirist writing for one 
of the comic magazines some years ago? took as 
her subject, contemporary literature. Such a 
topic is an excellent test of one’s power of analysis 
because it is so large and complex. After thinking 
over the problem, ‘‘What ’s wrong with contem- 
porary literature?’’ the writer decided to concen- 
trate on four salient objections: (1) a great deal 
of bogus romance is purveyed nowadays, espe- 
cially in travel books, novels, and stories about the 
South Seas; (2) there is a great deal of essay writ- 
ing which we all speak of jovially as ‘‘delightful,”’ 
but which is really quite feeble and pithless; (3) 
a number of writers are making an excellent liv- 
ing by feeding the public through books and moy- 
ies with what is known as ‘‘raw meat’’; (4) lastly, 
a great deal of our so-called realism is frankly 
dull. The delighted laughter with which readers 
of all kinds greeted her satire when it was pub- 
lished was due fundamentally to the absolute just- 
ness of the four underlying criticisms. Sound 


1 Dorothy Parker, “A Hymn of Hate,” Life, Dec. 22, 1921. 
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standards, then, are the basis upon which your 
‘satire Inust_rest.. 

Your second ne problem is the actual phrase- 
ology in which you express your criticism; and 
here you will do well to read a number of good 
satires and try to catch the trick of it.. You must 
not attack directly, for by so doing you produce 
invective, a very different thing from satire. 
The satirist’s method is that of irony and indirec- 
tion. _Srony 1 is saying one thing but clearly and 
cleverly implying another, usually the exact oppo- 
‘site of what you have said. Its commonest device 
is that of praising that which you wish to condemn, : 
but praising it for the wrong things. For exam- 
ple, Nina Wilcox Putnam, in her article ‘“A Few 
Remarks about Husbands,’’! praises husbands 
for being useful. They can, she says, close trunks 
and open bottles. And ‘‘Husbands are also a 
great comfort in a lonely house at night,’’ because 
of ‘‘the popular superstition that they will chase 
burglars.’’ Other methods of irony are less ob- 
vious. In discussing the first of her topics, the 
satirist referred to on page 108 wished to criticize 
the tiresome way in which travelers to the South 
Seas sprinkle their books with native phrases, 
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lugged in for ‘‘atmosphere,’’ and unintelligible 
and vexing to the American reader. This is 
what she says: ‘‘After his four weeks in the 
South Seas the author’s English gets pretty rusty 
and he has to keep dropping into the native dia- 
lect.’’ Here the irony is made perfectly clear by 
the phrase ‘‘four weeks,’’ even if it were not al- 
ready evident that ‘‘the author’s English gets 
pretty rusty’’ is an intentional mis-explanation. 
It is, happily, precisely the explanation the trav- 
eler himself might give, an obvious affectation. 
In this way an insincere and really annoying prac- 
tice is made doubly ridiculous. Upon her second 
topic, ‘‘The Little Book of Whimsical Essays,’’ 
Miss Parker says: ‘‘The author comes right out 
and tells his favorite foods and how much he likes 
his pipe and what his walking-stick means to him 
—a thrill on every page.’’ Of the realistic novel 
she says: ‘‘The big scene of the book is the hero- 
ine’s decision to make over her old taffeta.’’ Such 
clever misstatements and exaggerations have an 
irresistible appeal both to the reader’s sense of 
humor and to his judgment. Obviously favorite 
foods, a pipe, and the meaning of a walking-stick 
are unlikely to be thrilling; remaking an old dress 
is hardly the material for a big scene. But the 
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amusement which accompanies the perception of 
these implied criticisms serves to fix them more 
firmly in our minds; and therein lies the value of 
irony. 

By indirection is meant unexpected turns and 
twists of speech which partake of the nature of 
irony without being so easily classified. An ex- 
cellent example is a couplet in ‘‘MacFlecknoe’’ in 
which Dryden is convicting a luckless poet named 
Shadwell of being hopelessly obscure and mean- 
ingless. It would be possible to express Dry- 
den’s idea directly, thus: ‘‘I can understand 
some of what most poets say but I can make no 
sense out of Shadwell whatever.’’ But that is 
not the satirist’s method. What Dryden says is: 


The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 


The unexpected twist in the word deviates, imply- 
ing that anything like sense from Shadwell could 
only be in the nature of an accident, has caused 
poor Shadwell to be remembered by amused read- 
ers some two hundred years after his name would 
normally have been forgotten. In the satire 
quoted from above, several excellent instances of 
indirection occur. Of the South-Sea traveler’s 
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use of the sex-appeal, the writer says: ‘‘He im- 
plies that his greatest hardship was fighting off 
the advances of the local girls, but the rest of the 
book was probably founded on fact’’; of the lurid 
sex novel: ‘‘The hero and the heroine may be 
running wild in the Sahara, or camping infor- 
mally on a desert island .. .’’, where the word 
informally, with its connotation of pink teas and 
polite society thrusts itself in with ludicrous and 
telling effect. 

There are various special tricks of irony and 
indirection which the satirist may use, but spar- 
ingly. One of the commonest is the double mean- 
ing, an apparently commonplace remark to which 
the context adds a hidden sting. ‘‘All my mar- 
ried friends tell me there is nothing quite like 
matrimony.—I agree,’’ is a double meaning, when 
we know that the speaker has remained single 
through deliberate choice. ‘‘You are wasting 
your time on the amateur stage,’’ says the satirist. 
But does he mean that you should go on the pro- 
fessional stage, or that you are wasting your time 
on any stage? ‘‘Every time I think of Fred I 
say to myself, ‘There is such a thing as being 
too good-natured.’’’ But who is too good- 
natured, Fred, or Fred’s friends? ‘‘Jones en- 
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_ Joys poor health.’’ Is this merely a trite phrase 
meaning Jones has poor health, or does it mean 
that Jones is a hypochondriae, and really enjoys 
it? Criticisms so phrased are apt to be re- 
membered. 

Absurd understatement, as in, ‘‘It is but a 
question of time till the book is made into a movie, 
which is no blow to the writer’’; bathos, or violent 
anti-climax as in, ‘‘The author’s idea of action is 
to make one of the characters spill the cereal’’; 
overstatement, as in Mr. Strunsky’s description 
of an awkward man: ‘‘To see him eat a grape- 
fruit was to witness one of the fifteen indecisive 
battles of the world’’—all are forms of irony and 
indirection which, as well as all the other verbal 
dexterities you can command, are valuable in 
writing satire. The limit comes, one supposes, 
with those efforts at wit which depend purely on 
chance word resemblances, such as mar slightly 
with their suggestion of cheapness the satire 
quoted from above. Examples are: ‘‘There is 
the novel of primitive emotions, the last word in 
unbridled passions—last but not leashed’’; and 
‘‘The writer drowses along under the influence 
of Pollyanesthetics.’’ Puns and ‘‘telescope 
words’’ should be yielded to only when they prove 
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irresistible; they should certainly not be sought 
after. 

A variety of satire which is so common as to 
deserve special notice is the extended over- 
statement, or reductio ad absurdum. Many ex- 
‘tremes of human action, custom, and policy lend 
themselves to this treatment. The over-emphasis 
upon system in modern business, for example, is 
the butt of the following passage from Ring W. 
Lardner’s satire, ‘‘In Conference’’: 1 


The conferees were sitting around the big table 

was J. H. Carlisle, president of the firm. 

‘““Where is L. M.?’’ he inquired crossly. ‘‘This 
is the fifth conference he’s been late to this morn- 
ing. And we ’ve had only six.”’ 

‘‘Well, J. H. C.,’’ said R. L. Jamieson, a vice- 
president, ‘‘I don’t think we ought to wait for him. 
If we drag along this way we won’t be able to get 
in a dozen conferences all day. And a dozen was 
the absolute minimum agreed on.’’ 

At this moment the door opened and the tardy 
one entered. He was L. M. Croft, one of the 
vice-presidents. 

“I’m sorry to be late ...I was talking over 
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the phone to J. P. The reason I asked for this 


conference,’’ 


he continued, ‘‘was to get your 
thought on a proposition that came up about 
twenty minutes ago. There was a post-card in the 
mail addressed to the firm. It was from the main 
post office. It says they are holding a letter for 
us which reached them unstamped. If we sign the 
ecard and send it to them, together with a two- 
cent stamp, they will forward us the letter. Other- 
wise they will send it to the Dead Letter Office. 
The question is, is the letter worth the time and 
expense of sending for it?’’ 


Incidentally this illustrates the common device 
referred to above (p. 107) of putting a satire into 
the form of an invented narrative. The method 
of reductio ad absurdum could be applied equally 
well to the matter of professionalism in college 
athletics, or to government regulation of the 
citizen’s private affairs—to any practice, in fact, 
of which we say, ‘‘This thing is being carried 
too far.”’ 

The commonest mistake in student satire is 
the failure to maintain the satiric tone to the end. 
The satirist’s pinnacle is a tottery one, and the 
beginner, unaccustomed to preserving his balance 
there, finds himself falling back into seriousness. 
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He should remember that satire and seriousness 
will not mix, because they destroy one another. 
End your satire at the point when you feel in- 
clined to cease jesting at folly and begin to preach 
instead. ‘‘When a man begins to moralize it is 
time to go home.’’ You must not for a moment 
condescend to treat your subject seriously. A 
piece whose tone is prevailingly serious may, as 
has been hinted above, inject a _ satiric re- 
mark occasionally, for its import will stand out 
against the more literal discourse, and indeed will 
have the effect of livening up the whole. But in 
a satire one is not aiming to be impartial, or ex- 
haustive, but to set one’s audience laughing at 
something, presumably with a view to mitigating 
it or getting rid of it, in some way that will be 
decided on later. Any lapse into sober discourse 
will destroy this effect. 

Satire, like all fun-making, has its aren: of 
kindliness and finesse. It may be gentle satire, 
mere friendly jibes; it may be satire with a sting; 
or it may be bitter satire, rendering its object 
ridiculous or contemptible. Again, it may ampu- 
tate vice with a cleaver or with a razor-edged 
knife; it may hit it a cheap, resounding blow with 
a padded club or slapstick, or it may flick it with 
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the lash. Try to make your satire as gentle and 
as skilful as you can. The best satire has been 
described as a kind of ‘‘thoughtful laughter,’’ 
which has a prophylactic and surgical power over 
human activity. Above all, remember that the 
best satirist is he who laughs also at himself, for 
his own acquiescence in the follies of the world, 
and for his very indignation at them. 


The student must choose his own subject for 
satire, from his own experience of men and 
women, of human. institutions, customs, fads. 
Perhaps ‘‘Professors’’ will occur to you, and 
you adopt them tentatively as your subject. As 
you think over the professors you have known, 
you realize that they fall into groups, according 
as they are vulnerable to satiric shafts from one 
angle or another. Some of them, of course, are 
absent-minded, and it is easy to make a little 
gentle fun of them; some are taskmasters; some 
are ‘‘easy’’; some of them are over-scholarly and 
reserved; some are ‘‘good fellows’’; some of them 
are more like business men than professors; some 
of them are temperamental; some of them you 
could show your satire to, some you could not; and 
soon. Or, you may have been going about among 
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some of your friends who are married, and may 
have detected certain absurdities in husbands, 
and wives. Some of them are so domestic that 
they have almost dropped out of your ken; others 
are selfish, or domineering, or sentimental. Some 
type of person may appeal to your sense of the 
ludicrous: the Big Man on the Campus, the West- 
erner, the Easterner, the Young Intellectual, the 
Person Who Is Never Wrong, the Person Who Is 
Always in Love, the Faddist. Again, you may 
have suffered recently from being compelled to 
‘‘live around’’ in restaurants, so that you are 
for the moment an authority on their faults; and 
you jot down suggestions like this: camouflaged 
food; bad cooking; bad service; foreign restau- 
rants; dainty restaurants; quick-lunches. Or you 
have been motoring, so that your head is buzzing 
with the recollection of people who drive from the 
back seat; scenery painted by advertisers and 
‘‘home town boosters’’; tea-rooms with quaint 
names; small town traffic laws, and what not. 
And if you pick up a cheap magazine you may 
suddenly be struck by the absurdity of many of the 
advertisements: advertisements that offer some- 
thing for nothing; that offer to teach you to draw, 
play the saxophone, be a gentleman, or make a 
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fortune; advertisements with pictures showing 
you how easily it can be done; with pictures of 
men pointing their fingers at you; advertisements 
that ask you questions, or tell you to do some- 
thing you do not wish to do. The field of satire 
is literally, anything on earth, which means, any- 
thing that is not perfect; and the only man who 
has ‘‘nothing to write about’’ is the man who 
can honestly say, ‘‘To my mind, this is the best 
of all possible worlds.”? 


IX 


AN EXERCISE IN VERSE 


HE incorporation in this handbook of a chap- 

ter on the writing of verse was decided upon 
in no spirit of deference to Carl Sandburg’s ad- 
vice, ‘‘Catch your poet young.’’ If there is any- 
thing that the world admits without debate, it is 
that a poet is born. Verse-writing is dealt with 
here out of a firm conviction that it is a valuable 
exercise in the development of style. Probably 
one could say without exaggeration that it is 
the most valuable. That metrical composition 
increases one’s command of words, vigor of ex- 
pression and imagery, and lends to style those 
finer qualities of ease and euphony is a common- 
place. Probably training in verse contributes 
also to the basic merits of clearness, coherence, 
and conciseness. Undoubtedly the exercises in 
translating the Latin poets into verse given in 
English public schools are one reason that Eng- 
lish boys and girls write so skilfully. We in 
America would do well to publish less verse, but 


write a great deal more. 
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It is not difficult to understand why attempts 
at metre are useful in developing the fundamental 
qualities of style. Consider for a moment what 
must have happened when W.S. Gilbert was writ- 
ing one of his inimitably catchy quatrains, say the 
first four lines of ‘‘The Played-out Humourist.’’ 
The idea had come to him to write about a man 
who earned his living by being witty. ‘‘It is a 
difficult task to think up new jokes,’’ thought Gil- 
bert. ‘‘Now, how shall I say that? The trouble 
is, of course, that the world has been saying 
funny things for a long, long time. ... How 
long? Over five thousand years. . . . Ah, there’s 
aline: ‘This old world has been joking now for 
over fifty centuries.’...‘And all the really 
funny things have long ago been said!’ And 
there is my metre established. Now, how to fit 
my first idea into that metrical scheme?’’ Hav- 
ing got his first line, ‘‘Quixotic is his enterprise 
and hopeless his adventure is’’ to rime with ‘‘cen- 
turies,’’ he still had the problem of the idea 
“‘think up new jokes.’’ What other words would 
do for think up? Eacogitate? Work out? Seek 
for? Look for? Wither of the last two fits the 
metre. Who seeks for . .. what is another word 
for new? Novel? Good! What is another word 
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for jokes? Witticisms? Novel witticisms. . . 
It does not fit. Scintillations? Quips? No, they 
do not fit the metre. Jocularities does it! But 
this demands another phrase for novel. Who 
seeks for jocularities . . . that haven’t yet been 
made! 


Quixotic is his enterprise and hopeless his adventure 
is 

Who seeks for jocularities that haven’t yet been 
made ; 

This old world has been joking now for over fifty 
centuries, 

And all the really funny things have long ago been 
said. 


Perhaps it all came to him in a flash, by processes 
too delicate for such blundering analysis. But 
how often at the beginning of his career he 
must have had to cudgel his brain for the word, 
to take his expression apart and remold it to 
fit the metre! Always his question must have 
been, ‘‘How shall I say that?’’ And this is pre- 
cisely the question which all composition teaching 
tries to make a man ask himself. It tries to 
make him see that every idea can be expressed in 
any one of a hundred slightly different ways, of 
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which one is better, for various subtle reasons, 
than the other ninety-nine. Verse-writing is val- 
uable because it makes a man think about the 
minutiz of style. 

Some time during your courses in composition 
and literature you should attempt some verse. It 
is much easier than those who have not tried it 
suppose. Any one with a sense of rhythm can 
write verse. It may not be good verse, but it 
will be verse, and will therefore be of service in 
the manner indicated above. Experimentation 
with groups of ordinary people proves that not 
over one person in four is totally unable to beat 
with his hand or foot in time with the rhythm of 
verse. And at least some of those who cannot 
do it at first, can learn. The point is that noth- 
ing in the way of study is necessary. Children 
feel iambics and trochees, dactyls and anapests 
long before these fearsome terms are known to 
them. The way to begin is not to memorize a 
text-book on metrics, but to memorize some verse. 

Begin with the easiest verse to write, blank 
verse. Learn the following passage, and say it 
over to yourself again and again. 

Much have I seen and known,—cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
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Myself not least, but honored of them all; 

And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 

Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

I am a part of all that I have met; 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 

Gleams that untraveled world whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 


When these lines ring in your head, and _you feel 
the five beats in each, take a book or a piece of 
your own writing; read it for several pages, and 
see whether with a little transposition of the 
words, the ideas will come to you in that same 
rhythm. They may or may not happen to, the 
first time you try. If not, read something else. 
But very often you will find that what you read 
falls occasionally into blank verse almost with- 
out a change, even though it may be the most un- 
poetical material in the world. Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, lecturing on poetry to the under- 
graduates of Oxford, showed them on the first 
page of the University catalogue, in an explana- 
tion of the rules governing re-examinations, five 
consecutive lines of practically perfect blank 
verse. If your quotation is still beating in your 
head, you may make a similar discovery in a 
letter you have written. And then you will have 
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composed, in the humblest sense of the word, some 
verse. Your fear of the experiment will prob- 
ably have vanished, so that you can go on to ex- 
press in this rhythm other ideas of your own. 

A slightly more difficult form in which to com- 
pose, because a new element, rime, enters into it, 


is the ballad stanza. It goes thus: 
} } 4 i 
God prosper long our noble king, 
Our lives and safeties all; 3 
A woeful hunting once there did 


In Chevy-Chase befall. -y 


You find that you know this metre already; it 
is like ‘‘There was a man from our town,’’ and 
other nursery rimes, and is very easy to remem- 
ber. You will hear, as you say the stanza over to 
yourself, the same sound at the end of the second 
and fourth lines,—in other words, they rime. 
Rime is the exact agreement in sound of the ac- 
cented vowel and all succeeding sounds in two 
words. In writing rimed verse you must be care- 
ful that your rimes are exact: time and line, tone 
and home, bleak and lake are not rimes. Nor is it 
permissible to use the same word to rime with. 
Another common English type, scarcely more 
difficult to use than the ballad stanza, is the 
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_heroic couplet. Sidney Smith’s eulogy of 


“Salad” is an easily remembered example. 


To make this condiment your poet begs 

The pounded yellow of two hard-boiled eggs; 
Two boiled potatoes, passed through kitchen sieve, 
Smoothness and softness to the salad give; 

Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And, half-suspected, animate the whole. 


Notice that each two lines might be a complete 
sentence in themselves, so that the couplets are 
like carefully wrought links in a chain. When 
you can produce a dozen smooth couplets in suc- 
cession, without resorting too often to_inversion 
—i.e. placing words out of ‘their natural order 
in the sentence, as in “‘Softness and smoothness 
to the salad give,’’ instead of ‘‘Give softness and 
smoothness to the salad’’—you will have met and 
conquered some of the real problems of verse- 
writing. 

As you grow freer in your use of verse, you may 
attempt still more rigid forms, such as the sonnet, 
the ballade, the rondeau, ete. The sonnet is the 
most used of these in English. It must have four- 
teen five-beat lines, which may rime as in the fol- 
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lowing example from W. E. Henley’s ‘‘In Hos- 
pital.’’ 


Her little face is hike a walnut shell 

With wrinkling lines; her soft white hair adorns 

Her withered brows in quaint straight curls, like 
horns; 

And all about her clings an old, sweet smell. 

Prim is her gown and quakerlike her shawl. 

Well might her bonnets have been born on her. 

Can you conceive a Fairy Godmother 

The subject of a strong religious call? 

In snow or shine, from bed to bed she runs, 

All twinkling smiles and texts and pious tales, 

Her mittened hands, that ever give or pray, 

Bearing a sheaf of tracts, a bag of buns: 

A wee old maid that sweeps the Bridegroom’s way, 

Strong in a cheerful trust that never fails. 


By the time you teach yourself to use the sonnet 
form, learn in what detail the sonnet quoted dif- 
fers from the Italian sonnet, and how tradition 
prescribes that the thought of a sonnet shall be 
developed, you will probably have read enough 
verse, and thought about it enough to plan fur- 
ther experiments for yourself. 

- Ideas suitable for expression in verse are hard 
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to find. In reality you don’t find them, they come 
to you. But unless you have a rather strong im- 
pulse to say things metrically, unless your 
thoughts naturally fall into words with a certain 
beat, one of your greatest difficulties will be to 
discover a subject which seems to you In any way 
suitable. Perhaps the best way out of this di- 
lemma is to rely on an idea which has already 
been expressed in verse form. But it would place 
you at an obvious disadvantage to take a passage 
from some familiar English poet, and moreover 
you would be constantly handicapped by your 
memory of his words, and would find it hard to 
get others of your own. Undoubtedly, however, 
you are studying French or German or Spanish, 
and have read some verse written in one of these 
languages. Here is the place to look for an idea. 
Take one of these poems and try to translate it 
into English verse. From your translation in 
class, you have no doubt learned that the idiom 
of one language cannot be turned into that of an- 
other by simply substituting the equivalents of 
single words. You must find the corresponding 
idiom in your own language. JI y a does not 
mean he has there. Moreover the meaning of 
your poet’s thought will not appear unless you 
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find the exact phrase which catches all of its rich- 
ness of suggestion. Let us take an example from 
one of Goethe’s poems: 


Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt 
Weiss, was ich leide! ... 


What does Sehnsucht mean? Is there any word 
in English which will represent it? If you look 
in your German dictionary, you will find that the 
meaning is given. as yearning, longing, desire. 
But each of these three English words implies 
another; we have a yearning or a longing for 
something, not merely a desire by itself. We 
must lend our translation, then, more color than 
the mere meaning of the word will furnish. Per- 
haps an added word will do it. 


Only unfulfilled longing 
Has known my sorrow... 


Obviously this will not do, for the construction 
of the sentence leaves the idea unexpressed. ‘The 
problem now hinges on wer. To make the mean- 
ing clear we must supply an antecedent for the 
pronoun. 


Only he who has an unfulfilled longing 
Knows the sorrow in me... 
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But surely this is very much a prose version of 
Goethe’s poetic expression. Can we not preserve 
the meaning and yet lend the translation some 
semblance of the delicacy of the original? To do 
so it is necessary to depart from the syntax and 
create in English a rendition, not a literal transla- 
tion of the sentiment of the German. 


Only the longing unfulfilled 
Can know the pain in me... 


This approaches the sentiment of the lines and 
retains approximately their metre. Efforts of 
this kind will illustrate the problems of fitting 
appropriate expressions to poetic ideas which 
have been given you. 

Naturally you will be more eager to try verse- 
writing if you have something that you wish to 
express. And the most obvious suggestion is to 
take one of the other assignments which appeals 
to youand doit inverse. There is a kind of verse 
appropriate to each. A spectacular, rapidly mov- 
ing narrative will be best told in ballad stanzas; 
a light essay or a critical essay _in couplets; 
‘metrical dialogue has usually taken the form of 
blank verse, as in Shakespeare’s plays; and your 
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character sketch might well make an excellent son- 
net, like the one on page 127. 

Parody and satire gain distinctly in appeal to 
many readers if written in verse. Note the swing 
of the following satire, written by an under- 
graduate, and see whether it would fit yours: 


THE INTELLIGENTSIA 


Oh, I am the brains of the campus, 

I’m pallid, esthetic and lean, 
And the thoughts I embrace, in my cultural race 
Have left their indelible mark on my face, 

While perfecting my mental machine. 


I never have time for athletics, 

And physical sports are outré, 
But a battle of chess, with its moments of stress 
Is exercise violent I have to confess, 

And gives me a thrill every day. 


I often have arguments charming, 
On this little novel or that, 
Or on lovely free verse, with melody terse, 
While I shudder with horror at metre or worse 
And at rhymes so disgustingly flat. 


Now campus activities bore me; 
I never could give them support. 
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When I see Freshmen heel, I frequently feel 
How awful are all the hours they steal 
From things of a cultural sort. 


I only read one publication— 

The others are awfully coarse; 
So I fail to subseribe to the rest of the tribe 
And just from my own little Dial imbibe 

The fine intellectual force. 


But no one appreciates genius; 
I’ll soon be forgotten, I fear; 
For according to rule, a little hick school 
Will find me dispensing my long-gathered fuel 
At seventeen hundred a year. 


If an idea occurs to you that you think might 
be put into verse, you may find it difficult to de- 
velop the thought at the same time that you are 
struggling with the difficulties of rime and metre. 
You are likely in this case to wander from your 
original intention. Try, then, writing out your 
idea in prose, or at least it in brief outline. Sup- 
pose } you think of an evening which you spent 
with a girl and on which you also spent a good 
deal more money than you intended to. | You set 
down in the form of notes a description of the 
girl, jotting down probably more things than you 
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can use. Very well. You can select from them 
the points that you can use with best effect. 4 Then 
you jot down ideas of how you came to spend so 
much—theatre, supper, taxicab, long ride. Per- 
haps you add your feelings at the end of the eve- 
ning when you came back home and counted up 
what the entertainment had cost you. The result 
might be, when actually got into verse, something 
like the following. It is what one undergraduate 
did make of the idea. 


A WELL SPENT EVENING 
She was a phantom of delight, 
A lovely thing to see, 
A college widow, fairly bright, 
But far too bright for me. 


She led me on from thing to thing, 
And then to other things, 

And as I followed, wondering, 
My wherewithal took wings. 


We saw the show, we ate some place 
I ’d never seen before, 

And only time can help erase 
The large financial score. 


And then we bought a taxicab 
And motored round the state; 
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I got her home at twelve o’clock 
And dropped her at the gate. 


You ask me why I tell you this 
In such sepulchral tones; 

It is because that evening cost 
Just twenty-seven bones. 


If you are really interested in writing verse be- 
cause it gives you pleasure to express yourself in 
this way, you are probably already familiar with 
the matters of technique, and do not need the ele- 
mentary suggestions, discussed in this chapter. 
You are probably most interested in the spiritual 
process which results in poetry. It begins with 
something that awakens in you potent feelings, 
something that stirs you to reverence, yearning, 
keen joy, perhaps regret. Great occasions and 
great figures of the past, heroes whose achieve- 
ments you revere, partings or reunions with those 
who are close to you, nature lovely or turbulent, 
these evoke thoughts in you which are the inspira- 
tion of poetry. Thinking about such a subject 
should make you want to tell others how you feel; 
but before you can do so, you must crystallize 
your feelings so that they may be clearly set 
forth. This process necessitates the search for 
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an idea which will adequately explain to the 
reader the nature of those complicated and often 
chaotic emotions brought to life by your realiza- 
tions concerning what you have dreamed of or 
hoped for or lost. When you have discovered 
this central idea or theme of your poem, arrange _ 
your exposition in such a way that each stanza 
will appropriately develop or illustrate it, so that 
when you have finished, every word will be neces- 
sary for the full understanding of what you have 
written. This unity in expression is well brought 
‘out in the following poem, which unveils for us 
the mind of a soldier as he looks ahead to a bat- 
tle in which he will take part: 


I have a rendezvous with Death * 
At some disputed barricade, 
When Spring comes back with rustling shade 
And apple-blossoms fill the air— 
I have a rendezvous with Death 
When Spring brings back blue days and fair. 


It may be he shall take my hand 
And lead me into his dark land 
And close my eyes and quench my breath— 
It may be I shall pass him still. 
IT have a rendezvous with Death 


1 Poems, by Alan Seeger, New York (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
1917, page 144. Quoted by permission. 
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On some scarred slope of battered hill, 
When Spring comes round again this year 
And the first meadow-flowers appear. 


God knows ’t were better to be deep 
Pillowed in silk and scented down, 
Where Love throbs out in blissful sleep, 
Pulse nigh to pulse, and breath to breath, 
Where hushed awakenings are dear... . 
But I’ve a rendezvous with Death 
At midnight in some flaming town, 
When Spring trips north again this year, 
And I to my pledged word am true, 

I shall not fail that rendezvous. 


The first stanza here states definitely the poet’s 
theme; in the second he contemplates the subject 
and reflects on it; while in the last stanza the emo- 
tions which have been underlying and stimulating 
his thoughts reach an intensity which fuses the 
whole in the solemn pledge of the two final lines. 

Naturally at this point one might well ask the 
question, ‘‘Suppose I do have something that I 
want to say, something I feel deeply about, and 
I conform to all the rules of verse writing, will 
the reader really get any pleasure from what I 
say?’’ This question cannot be answered yes or 
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no, for the reader is a variable quantity, but the 
probability of an affirmative will be determined 
by one quality of all poetry—inevitability. A 
poem which possesses this, is perfect in that all 
of its details, of sound, sense, and form, blend 
with one another into a completely satisfying 
whole. This quality comprehends and regulates 
whatever of originality, wit, humor, melody, 
grace, depth, the poem contains. If you measure 
what you have written by such a standard, you 
will no doubt find some ragged edges. It remains 
for you to work over the necessary revisions, often 
many times, until you have produced something, 
however brief—many great poems are only a few 
lines long—which seems to have come as close as 
you can make it to perfection. 


x 


PARODY 


PARODY is a piece of imitative writing 

with a humorous or satiric purpose. In 
practice parodies fall into three groups, which are 
discussed in this chapter in the order of increasing 
difficulty—and value. First, there are parodies 
of form alone; satires couched in the rhythm or 
phrasing of some well-known song, poem, ‘‘school- 
recitation,’’ public document, ete., with amusing 
changes which leave the resemblance unmistak- 
able. Second, there are parodies of tdeas or 
content, with little or no imitation of the form 
in which these ideas are written, if indeed they are 
written at all. Third, there are parodies in which 
both the form and content of some original are 
suggested. To be sure, these groups are not 
mutually exclusive, for almost every parody cuts 
more than one way. For example, Kipling’s 
‘“‘My Rival,’’ in which a young girl voices her 
jealousy of an older woman who has eclipsed her 
socially, has been rewritten from the point of 


view of the older woman neglected for a resource- 
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ful and impudent modern ‘‘flapper.’’ The metre 
and refrain of Kipling’s original are closely 
followed, but the result is more than a parody 
of form. For although its main purpose is to 
satirize the modern girl, it also awakens by the 
additional similarity of the characters and the 
situations, a perception of the one-sidedness of 
Kipling’s poem. Most parodies, however, belong 
primarily to one of the above three types. Any 
one with a strong sense of the ridiculous should 
find parody most amusing to write as well as to 
read, and will probably be glad to try his hand at 
the third sort. If, however, you find the under- 
taking difficult, you may begin with a parody of 
form. 

Parodies of form are the easiest to write. But 
they have little or no value as criticism of their 
originals. They are ephemeral, jeux d’esprit of 
the moment; or they are used to lend point and 
brilliance to an argument, a bit of satire, criticism, 
compliment, anything at all. Recently, for ex- 
ample, two Senators employed in debate parodies 
of Leigh Hunt’s famous poem ‘‘Abou ben Ad- 
hem,’’ one for and the other against a man under 
discussion, ‘‘E. P. C.’s’’ tribute to Kipling on his 
departure from America gained grace and ap- 
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propriateness by imitating Kipling’s own ‘‘ Fuzzy- 
wuzzy’’: 


Then here ’s to you, Mr. Kipling, and Columbia 
avers, 

You ’re a poor, benighted Briton, but the Prince of 
raconteurs. 

Pin You may scathe us and may leave us; still in our 
hearts will stay 

The man who made Mulvaney and the Road to 
Mandalay. 


To complain of the difficulties of getting coal in 
the suburbs would be a commonplace undertaking 
enough; but to couch one’s irritation in the metre 
and rime-scheme of Gray’s ‘‘Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard,’’ cleverly recalling ‘‘The curfew 
tolls the knell of parting day’’ and other familiar 
lines, lends it amusement and point. 


ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
COAL BIN 
The furnace tolls the knell of falling steam, 
The coal supply is virtually done, 
And at this price, indeed it does not seem 
As though we could afford another ton. 


Now fades the glossy, cherished anthracite; 
The radiators lose their temperature; 
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How ill avail on such a frosty night, 
The short and simple fiannels of the poor. 


Though in the ice-box, fresh and newly laid, 
The rude forefathers of the omelet sleep, 

No eggs for breakfast till the bill is paid; 
We cannot cook again till coal is cheap. 


Can Morris-chair and papier-maché bust 
Revivify the falling pressure gauge? 
Chop up the grand piano if you must, 
And burn the East Aurora parrot cage! 


Full many a ean of purest kerosene 
The dark, unfathomed tanks of Standard Oil 
Shall furnish me and with their aid I mean 


To bring my morning coffee to a boil.1 


Kipling’s ‘‘If,’’? Poe’s ‘‘The Bells’’ and ‘‘The 
Raven,’’ ‘‘The Old Oaken Bucket,’’ ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,’’ nursery rimes, Hamlet’s ‘‘Soliloquy’’ 
and Mark Anthony’s Funeral Oration from 
‘‘Julius Cesar,’’ the preface to the Declaration 
of Independence, the harangue of the barker out- 
side the circus sideshow, are familiar originals 
frequently employed in verbal parody. 


1 Christopher Morley, Ohimney-Smoke, New York (George H. 
Doran Company), 1921, p. 62. Quoted by permission. 
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Parody of form is not a difficult thing to do 
passably well; but neither is it particularly worth 
doing, unless you practice it extensively to perfect 
your technique or entertain your friends by your 
virtuosity, like H. C. Bunner writing ‘‘Home, 
Sweet Home”’ in the style of half a dozen great 
poets, or Carolyn Wells doing the same thing with 
a well-known limerick. The danger is that such 
parodies tend to become strained and feeble, mere 
buffoonery, often in bad taste. Quite recently 
an objectionable parody on the Twenty-third 
Psalm, beginning, ‘‘The Ford is my Auto, I shall 
not walk,’’ has been going the rounds of certain 
newspapers. The effect of such violent incongru- 
ity is undoubtedly to cause a certain number of un- 
thinking persons to laugh. But it is laughter 
without point, without approval. It has been 
argued indeed that the chief purpose of parody 
is simply to amuse; and other critics would 
say that formal parodies, however forced, have a 
critical value, inasmuch as only originals which 
are truly and permanently beautiful can survive 
being parodied. But the beginner risks falling 
into puerility or bad taste, in attempting verbal 
parody. If you can, then, try to write a parody 
of the second or third sort. 
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Much more valuable as criticism of its original 
is the parody of ideas or content. Here the 
method is frequently that of condensation. The 
writer knows that only that which is first rate will 
stand boiling down to its essentials. He there- 
fore selects from a large number of examples of 
the thing he is going to attack the ideas which he 
considers entirely typical, exaggerates them 
slightly, perhaps, and says: ‘‘Here it is. What 
does it amount to?’’ He reduces, or pretends to 
reduce, the type to its lowest terms, so as to bring 
out its absurdity. A recent writer on the moving- 
pictures declares that all pictures have but one 
plot, | **This,?? he says) {asat?’: 


The Summer Girl: (World Film Company) 
Judy is living with her father and mother at their 
country home. At heart she is a child of nature, 
though her family is vulgarly wealthy, and she 
falls in love with Punch, an impecunious young 
artist whom she meets in the woods. She makes 
the family’s laundry woman pretend to be her 
mother, in order to make Punch believe she is a 
poor girl, and thus test his devotion. <A bull chases 
Judy up a tree, and she is rescued by Punch. 

Judy’s mother wishes her to marry a foreign 
count, and compels her to return to the city. Her 
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father is in league with Judy, and wants her to 
marry Punch. In the end the father and daughter 
win out; the count is made ridiculous, and the 
mother is mollified when she hears that Punch has 
just had a picture accepted by an art exhibit, which 


will make him famous. 


Excellent illustrations for study can be found in 
Mr. Leacock’s Nonsense Novels. Parody by 
condensation is also very popular in Europe, 
where tabloid plays are sometimes produced. 
Here is a_parody-condensation of the old- 
fashioned type of blood-thirsty romantic tragedy: 


ROSMUNDA 
Act I 


ALBION (giving Rosmunda the skull of her father 
filled with wine). Drink! It is the skull of your 
father. 

ROSMUNDA (horrified). Oh! 

ALBION (commanding). I wish it. 

ROSMUNDA (drinks). Woe unto you! 


Act II 


ALBION (affectionately to Rosmunda). Why so 
sad? 
ROSMUNDA. How ean I be otherwise? 
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ALBION. What is past must be forgotten. 
ROSMUNDA. Do not touch me. 

ALBION. You hate me? 

ROSMUNDA. How ean I? 


Act III 


ROSMUNDA (examines closely a_ stiletto; then 
calls). Slave! 

PERIDENS (enters; kneels). Queen. 

ROSMUNDA (passionately). I love you. 

PERIDENS (astonished). Oh, my God! 

ROSMUNDA. Come with me. (embraces him) 


Act IV 


(From adjoining room where King Albion sleeps, 
snoring is heard.) 

ROSMUNDA (hands the stiletto to Peridens). Go 
—kill him! 

PERIDENS (hesitating). The King? 

ROSMUNDA (quickly). Your rival. 

PERIDENS. He shall die. 

(Exit) 


Act V 


ALBION (offstage). Help! 

ROSMUNDA (listening). Die! Die! Die! 

PERIDENS (rushes into the room with a bloody 
stiletto in his hand). He is dead! 
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ROSMUNDA (snatches the stiletto and holding it 
up to heaven, yells). Now you drink, Father— 
now you drink! 


(Curtain) 


The most difficult and at the same time the 
most worthwhile parody, however, is a combina- 
tion of the two types just discussed. It is a close 
imitation of a piece, or a whole school of writing, 
which criticizes the original by humorously ex- 
aggerating its defects of form and content. To 
write such a parody you must first, as in the 
satire, decide upon some target whose faults are 
the qualities - you intend ‘to exaggerate. TL ttore 
example, you choose a lecture by one of your 
professors, you may very well conclude that the 
reason you wish to burlesque that lecture is that 
it is dull, monotonous, difficult to understand, im- 
practical, and unrelated to ordinary life; or that 
the lecturer persists in telling old jokes, or canter- 
ing off on his pet hobby at unexpected and inop- 
portune moments. You therefore proceed to 
write another lecture on the same or a similar 
subject, imitating the style and mannerisms of 
your lecturer as closely as you can but making 
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yours duller, more monotonous, harder to under- 
stand. Perhaps the lecturer is dull because he re- 
peats himself; if so, you might indicate this by 
writing your ideas half a dozen times in slightly 
different words. Perhaps he is monotonous be- 
cause he does not vary his intonation; if so, try to 
get the same effect on paper (possibly you could 
do it by using only words of one syllable). Per- 
haps he is difficult to understand because he uses 
unfamiliar and technical words; in that case use, 
if you can, an even stranger vocabulary. If his 
subject is impractical, take it still further into the 
clouds; if the jokes are old, search out the seven 
original jokes and include them wherever they will 
do the most harm; if the lecturer rides his hobby, 
introduce it oftener and with a ludicrous lack of 
relevance. Affected mannerisms of speech, fa- 
vorite phrases, etc., are fair game. 

The difficulty will be, of course, that you will 
find yourself going too far, exaggerating too_ 
much, in which case your parody will cease to be 
funny and become painful. Generally, if you are 
conscious of the danger, you will yourself know 
when you have fallen into it. If not, the best test 
you can apply is to read the thing to some of your 
friends and note carefully the points at which 
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their laughter becomes uncertain, or forced. It 
is possible to be funny without becoming grotesque 
or clownish, and the cultivation of your ability 
to be so will be useful to you in more ways than 
in your endeavor to write a parody. 

Let us take an example of first-rate parody ona 
subject somewhat more difficult than a lecture. 
Some years ago a well-known magazine had an 
epidemic of articles in which divorced women re- 
vealed the dark secrets of their marital careers 
and showed how they had been victimized by their 
‘‘prutal’’ husbands. The difficulty with these 
articles was that very often the writers uncon- 
sciously showed themselves to be almost as much 
to blame as their captors; or revealed that they 
had differed with them on trifling matters of 
domestic management or had suspected them 
of infidelity on absurdly small grounds. There 
came a time at last when a rival magazine felt 
that the public had had enough of these effusions, 
and published a parody which mercifully put an 
end to the series. It is not the subtlest parody 
that could be written, but it proved effective. It 
laughed a cheap, foolish kind of writing out of 
existence. It was called ‘‘How I Knew When My 
Husband’s Love Grew Cold’’ and began thus: 
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“‘Now that I look back, it all seems so dark and far 
away that I wonder how I ean bring myself to 
write about it. But I must be brave and let 
other women know what I have been through, so 
that they may go through it too and enjoy it as 
much as I did.’’? (In other words the parodist 
asks: If you have really suffered a lasting hurt, 
why write about it?) Many of the writers in 
discussing what good wives they had been, dis- 
closed that they had actually devoted very little 
time to the running of their households. This 
weakness the parodist has in mind when he makes 
his heroine say: ‘‘I was always an active 
woman. ... And when I found myself married 
and settled down in a small southern Ohio city, 
I just naturally began to use my initiative to 
form neighborhood clubs, women’s relief corps, 
experience meetings in the church vestry and such 
like little activities without which community life 
would be just like life anywhere else. I never 
dreamed that Royal would feel that he was being 
neglected.’’ 

The climax comes with the entrance of the 
‘‘other woman.’’ ‘‘Aunt Etta had been with us 
for perhaps three weeks when I first noticed .. . 
that Royal was very attentive to her. She was 
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feeble and as a consequence had to be helped about 
the house. Her age may also have had something 
to do with the inelasticity of her gait. But even 
taking all these things into consideration I still 
think that I had good cause to worry. Whether 
or not I was justified in my suspicions rests with 
the judgment of my readers on the following 
incident. 

‘‘Tt was a night in early spring. I had been to 
a meeting of our Women’s Machine Gun Division 
and, owing to a premature explosion of one of 
the ammunition trains I reached home earlier 
than usual. As I entered the front hall I heard 
voices. There between the top and the bottom 
landing was Royal with his arm through that of 
Aunt Etta, ostensibly helping her up the stairs. 
There was a light in his eye that struck me cold. 
It was awful. All that night I did not sleep.’’ 
And so on to a ludicrously unpathetie separation. 
The triteness, melodrama, and overuse of italics 
of such ‘‘revelations’’ are richly played upon. 

A parody like the above is not beyond the at- 
tainment of the average man or woman of intelli- 
gence, and is a weapon of reform well worth culti- 
vating. If you are successful in practising it once 
or twice, even, let us say, so successful as to im- 
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prove the type of fiction your home town paper 
prints, or the jokes or the advertising in your col- 
lege ‘‘comic,’’ perhaps you will be interested to go 
further, and attempt—or at least read—still bet- 
ter parodies. For parody is not the despicable 
art some people seem to think it. Great masters 
of it like Thackeray, Swinburne, Kipling, are 
agreed that ‘‘fine parody can be written only by a 
man who loves what he parodies.’’ Like all im- 
itation, parody may be ‘‘the sincerest form of flat- 
tery.’’ The most penetrating prose parodies of 
contemporary literature are an illustration of 
this: you will find them in Max Beerbohm’s A 
Christmas Garland. The sixteen chapters of 
this delightful book are really friendly tributes to 
a number of the author’s literary friends; they 
are done with but the faintest trace of malice, 
while there are lines and passages which the au- 
thors imitated would probably be glad to have 
written. Parody, then, may be itself a distin- 
guished literary form, and may play a part in the 
development of your style, if you have literary 
ambitions. 

In conclusion, bear in mind two bits of prac- 
tical advice. First, before you write your parody, 
steep yourself in your original; know its every 
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detail as exactly as you can; possibly memorize 
it. Also, steep yourself in parody; learn its 
methods, good and bad, by reading as much of 
it as time permits. You will have no difficulty 
in finding examples, for like satire and for the 
same reason, it is enormously popular in America 
just now. You will find it in the ‘‘columns”’ of 
the newspapers; in almost any book by Stephen 
Leacock; in The Cruise of the Kawa by Capt. 
Walter EK. Traprock’’ (a take-off on the South 
Sea travel books); in Donald Ogden Stewart’s 
Parody Outline of History and Perfect Behavior 
(travesty of books of etiquette); and in Carolyn 
Wells’ A Parody Anthology and A Book of 
Humorous Verse. Second, remember that the 
thing you parody must be familiar to the audience 
who will read it. A parody of a mediocre novel 
you happen to have read, or of what seems to you 
a foolish experiment in the psychology laboratory, 
would be worse than pointless except to the few 
people who have read the novel, or are taking 
psychology. To be entirely on the safe side, take 
only the things that ‘‘everybody knows.’’ As 
Miss Wells reminds us, parody is always ‘‘a 
tribute to popularity.’’ 
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The prospective writer of a parody in thinking 
over examples or kinds of writing which seem to 
him for one reason or another ridiculous, should 
remember that there are degrees of obviousness 
in them. Some authors’ faults are on the surface, 
mere mannerisms; while in other cases feebleness 
of idea or infidelity to life is so obseured by the 
dexterity of the writing that one finds it hard to 
say just what is the matter. The beginner should 
choose a subject which gives him a little, but not 
too much difficulty. Almost any one, for example, 
can take a sentimental or sensational story or 
play or moving-picture, and retell it in so con- 
densed a form that it will seem ridiculous,— 
heightening the absurdity of its tinsel romance 
or mechanical thrills by recalling them in homely, 
common-sense terms. Somewhat more difficult 
are children’s bed-time stories, with their puer- 
ility of style, personifications of animals, trees, 
etc.; movie previews, full of superlatives, ‘‘big’’ 
questions, and general sentimentality; and the 
detective story, in which the extraordinary acu- 
men of the detective, the business of throwing 
suspicion on every one who could not possibly 
have committed the crime, the garbled physics 
and chemistry, are familiar features which we 
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laugh at even while we enjoy them. If you wish 
to try a verse parody see what you can do witha 
popular song, its false emotion, slang, vulgarity; 
or with the uneven lines, strange vocabulary, 
trivial and bizarre subjects of bad free verse. 


DG 


THE CHARACTER SKETCH 


HERE are two ends which the description 

of a person may serve, one practical, the 
other artistic. And the description will differ 
considerably in material and treatment according 
to which purpose you have in view. In the de- 
scription written for purely practical purposes, 
it is generally sufficient to treat only of such fea- 
tures as would enable a reader to identify the 
person described. Imagine, if you will, what it 
would be necessary to say about some one whom 
you wanted a friend to meet at the station, or 
better still, a person who the Philadelphia police 
had reason to think was bound for St. Louis. A 
description sent to the authorities in St. Louis 
would emphasize those features which would be 
immediately noticeable and which it would be im- 
possible for the individual to alter: his height, 
weight, build, and so forth. Some details that 
would be given considerable prominence in an 
artistic portrait would probably be passed over 


lightly, such as a mustache, which he might have 
155 
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shaved off on the train. Other characteristics, 
which might be toned down or altogether ignored 
in a work of art, would be given exceptional em- 
phasis, such as a prominent scar, a limp, or the 
lossof anarm. In any case the description would 
be limited to the man’s physical appearance be- 
cause nothing more is necessary. The practical 
portrait is like a photograph made for purposes 
of identification, and is not difficult to write. 
What we are here concerned with is the artistic 
attempt to represent a person in his whole ap- 
pearance, character, and personality. The char- 
acter sketch bears the same relation to the identi- 
fying portrait as an oil painting bears to a snap- 
shot. 

The art of description is first of all the art 
of selection and in your character sketch your 
power of picking the salient feature, the signifi- 
cant detail, is put to a very severe test. To 
describe a person in such a way that he will be 
distinguishable from all other persons means that 
you must find those things in which he differs 
from other people. In numerous respects one 
person is very much like another. Many men are 
tall, or stout; many wear dark suits. While 
such obvious points in his appearance cannot be 
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ignored, they do not help one particularly to 
recognize an individual. But if you represent 
him as hawklike, the number of other persons 
who would answer to your description is greatly 
reduced. Moreover the difficulty of writing a 
good character sketch bears a very distinct re- 
lation to its length. Generally speaking, the 
shorter your description is, the harder it is to 
do. If you have four or five pages in which to 
develop your character, you will probably manage 
to touch on at least some of the distinguishing 
features of your subject. But if you are com- 
pelled to catch your likeness and convey it in half 
a page, the necessity for making every word count 
is even greater. In so short a description you 
must select with unerring judgment the telling 
points that really differentiate. Generally a 
good character sketch can be written in about 
five hundred words. 

In a very concentrated portrait there is no 
room for preliminaries. If, however, your space 
is not severely limited and you are free to add a 
paragraph or two, you will find that the time is 
not wasted that you devote to painting in the 
background against which you choose to describe 
your subject. A well chosen setting is helpful 
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in various ways. It may suggest the thing with 
which your character’s whole life has been iden- 
tified, as does a painting of a great chemist which 
portrays him in the midst of his books and re- 
torts. It may help to indicate the kind of man 
he is. You will get two different impressions 
of the President of the United States if you see 
him in the morning at his desk and at a later time 
enjoying a vacation away from the White House. 
But the background must be appropriate, not 
arbitrarily chosen. Those old-fashioned photo- 
graphers who photographed every man with his 
fingers between the pages of a book, whether he 
was a scholar or a man whose reading seldom 
extended beyond The Farmer’s Almanac, are 
striking examples of what the writer of a char- 
acter sketch should not emulate. But if your 
choice of the setting in which you will portray 
your character is a happy one, such a beginning 
will furnish not only a natural and easy intro- 
duction to your subject, but will contribute in an 
important way to the impression you are trying 
to create of him. 

In any form of descriptive writing one of the 
great problems is to introduce something like 
order into the observations that come crowding 
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in upon you. A mere glance out of the window 
will show you that the mind is capable of receiv- 
ing hundreds of impressions simultaneously. 
You may see trees and mountains, the sky, clouds, 
a sunset, the shapes of things, their size and color, 
their relations and distances, and at the same time 
hear the rustling of trees, feel the breeze, and 
catch the smell of the woods. Likewise in look- 
ing at a person, many of the details that go to 
make up your impression are seen at a glance. 
Yet you cannot say more than one thing at a time, 
and in your effort to create in the mind of the 
reader a picture similar to that which he would 
get if he could once look at the person you are 
describing, you are compelled to analyse your 
impression into its component parts and present 
these parts in a sequence. Unquestionably the 
simplest process is to arrange them in the order 
in which you perceived them. So you begin with 
whatever is immediately visible, whatever strikes 
you at a glance. ! 

To take a concrete illustration, let us suppose 
you are going to describe the President on an 
occasion when he delivers an address before a 
large gathering in your city. This is a natural 
situation in keeping with the President’s char- 
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acter and position. While you sit in the audience 
waiting for him to speak, you catch your first 
glimpse of him as he walks on the stage amid 
the applause of the people. As he crosses the 
platform to his seat, you take in at a glance the 
chief points of his appearance. You notice 
whether he is tall or short, thin or stout, well-knit 
or lanky and loose jointed. You get an approx- 
imate idea of his age, whether he is young, old, 
or in middle life, note whether his hair is light, 
dark, or gray, whether he is clean-shaven or 
wears a beard. Also you will get a general im- 
pression of how he is dressed; at least you will 
notice whether he is in street or evening clothes. 
All these perceptions and probably others flash 
across your mind instantaneously, and you would 
naturally set them down first in your description, 

In dealing with such externals it is well to 
remember that description is not mere enumer- 
ation. A skilful writer does not specifically as- 
sert the existence of qualities and features; he 
mentions them incidentally for what they contrib- 
ute to the whole impression he is trying to_create. 
In this way he avoids wherever possible such 
colorless expressions as ‘‘there is,’’ ‘‘there are,’’ 
‘he had,” and the like. Notice how often in the 
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following passage the writer does not simply say 
‘‘she had broad shoulders’’; ‘‘her eyes were 
blue’’; ‘‘she had ear-rings,’’ ete. She says: 


She was emphatically what men call a ‘‘fine 
woman,’’ with her firm, white neck, her broad 
shoulders, her deep bosom and strong waist... . 
Her face was brown and slightly freckled, with a 
warm color on the cheeks. The features were 
strong, but any- impression of heaviness was at 
once dispelled by a pair of eager, living blue eyes. 
Big jet ear-rings dangled from her ears, being 
matched by a double string of beads, over her 
erape-frilled bodice. Indeed, with her plumes, her 
ear-rings, her necklace, her frills, though all were 
of a decent and respectable black, she faintly 
shocked the opinion of Walland Marsh, otherwise 
disposed in pity to be lenient to Joanna Godden 
and her ways. 


Your perception of external appearance gen- 
erally requires no very extended observation. 
But the longer you look at a person, the more 
you realize that from facial features, carriage, 
and even dress you can infer qualities of his char- 
acter. Conrad says of Lord Jim, the hero of one 
of his novels, a man driven all his life by his 
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He was an inch, perhaps two, under six feet, 
powerfully built, and he advanced straight at you 
with a slight stoop of the shoulders, head forward, 
and a fixed from-under stare which made you think 
of a charging bull . . . (His) manner displayed a 
kind of dogged self-assertion which had nothing 
aggressive in it. It seemed a necessity, and it was 
directed apparently as much at himself as at any- 
body else. 


One’s mood and emotions are often revealed in 
one’s face, and these in turn may indicate char- 
acter. At times a bit of narrative helps to in- 
dicate changes of feature and their significance: 


As I gazed with all my eyes, I found more than 
grace and beauty in that wonderful face,—found 
pride, wit, fire, determination, finally shame and 
anger. For, feeling my eyes upon her, she looked 
up and met what she must have thought the im- 
pudent stare of an appraiser. Her face, which 
had been without color, pale and clear like the sky 
about the evening star, went crimson in a moment. 
She bit her lip and shot at me one withering 
glance, then dropped her eyelids and hid the 
lightning. When I looked at her again, covertly, 
and from under my hand raised as though to push 
back my hair, she was pale once more, and her 
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dark eyes were fixed upon the water and the green 
trees without the window. 


Likewise clothes, while they do not make a man, 
contribute to your impression of him. If he is 
too fastidious in his dress, you may suspect him 
of personal vanity and possibly pettiness of mind; 
if, on the other hand, he is careless about his ap- 
pearance, you may infer anything from general 
slovenliness to mere unconventionality and lack 
of concern for the accidents and trivialities of 
fashion that smaller minds observe. In any case, 
you do not need to be told what kind of man 
wears a conspicuous check suit, a red necktie, 
a large diamond horse-shoe pin, and a green hat. 

In so far as you do not merely describe exter- 
nals but use them as clues to personal qualities 
and character, you are getting further and further 
from the apparent, and penetrating more deeply 
into the man himself. There are still other 
things which reveal character. One of these is 
action. Consider in the following description 
how what the young man does upon entering a 
train suggests his personality: 


He leisurely divested himself of his trim over- 
coat, folding it in exact creases and laying it 
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gingerly across the back of his seat; stowed his 
traveling-bag; smoothed his hair with a masked 
movement of his gloved hand; pulled down a buck- 
skin vest, opening the lower button; removed his 
gloves and folded them in his breast pocket, while 
with the same gesture a careful forefinger, unper- 
ceived, assured itself that his lilac silk necktie was 
in snug contact with the high collar whose points, 
painfully but in perfect style attacked his chin. 
Then, settling, not flopping, down, he completed his 
preparations for the journey by raising the sharp 
crease of the trousers one inch over each knee—a 
legendary precaution which in youth is believed to 
prevent vulgar bagging. Each movement was 
executed without haste or embarrassment, but 
leisurely, with the deliberate savoir-faire of the 
complete man of the world he had become at the 
terrific age of eighteen. 


suppose you describe a man coming home 


with a fishing rod in his hand and his hitle girl 
running to meet him. Together they put the rod 
away and then he lightly tosses the child on his 
shoulder and strides eagerly up to the house. 
‘Your reader will have a better idea of what that 
man is like than you could probably give him 


in any other way. 
There is still another way, however, in which 
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you can reveal character,—namely, through what 
a person says and the way he says it. When a 
man says ‘‘I seen it,’’ or ‘‘I ain’t got none,’’ you 
know much more about that man than what he 
tells you. The person who, like Mrs. Bennett, is 
always saying the wrong thing in public, the man 
who constantly voices his grievances against 
society, the kind of man who never has a good 
word for his employer,—all these are instantly 
recognized by what they say. Miss Rachel 
Crothers in her play Nice People represents a 
group of very sophisticated young women saying 
the most unpleasant things to one another with 
studied politeness. One of them says: ‘‘Of 
course everybody’s chasing Scottie Wilbur. 
Ethel Montague is at it hard. She’s the one who 
says Scottie wants to marry you for your money, 
Ted [Theodora]. Silly of her to say that, isn’t 
it?’’ At that point one could almost hear the 
audience murmur ‘‘The cat!’’—so completely did 
the words suggest the speaker’s character. Like- 
wise, what a man says is often an index to his 
mind. When the speaker on the platform (to 
return to our previous illustration) begins to 
speak, you are introduced to his ideas, his powers 
of thinking and reasoning, and the education, 
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training, and culture that underlie his thoughts 
and his manner of expressing them. You ob- 
serve whether he thinks easily, whether words 
suggest themselves readily and without effort, or 
whether the workings of his mind are slow, his 
ideas are unwieldy, and his utterance is difficult 
and stumbling. You can tell, too, what his atti- 
tude towards life is, and whether he is of broad 
or narrow views. It is not necessary to repro- 
duce the man’s address. <A well chosen quota- 
tion or a few characteristic phrases intro- 
duced naturally will often carry a sufficient impli- 
cation. 

All that we have said so far about the process 
of character portrayal has been based upon the 
assumption that we become acquainted first with 
a person’s appearance and later with his mental 
and personal characteristics. Therefore we be- 
gan with externals and proceeded in turn to those 
qualities which were revealed by his appearance, 
his actions, and his speech. The procedure is 
logical and effective, but it must not be thought 
the only way to write a character sketch. In fact 
the number of other ways is limited only by the 
skill of writers in using them. For example, sup- 
pose the person you decide to portray is some 
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one whom you know very well, so that you in- 
stinctively think of him as the embodiment of 
some quality or characteristic. Suppose he is 
inclined to be pompous. You might begin by 
striking this keynote in your opening sentence and 
make everything in your description help to 
create in your reader’s mind this impression of 
self-esteem and importance. You might treat in 
successive paragraphs the fastidiousness of his 
dress, the dignity and formality of his bearing 
at all times, the confidence he has in his opinions 
and the oracular way in which he delivers them, 
and so on. Another way of organizing your 
description might be in a succession of pictures 
each representing the person in a different situa- 
tion. If you were attempting to portray your 
roommate you might represent him first in his 
pre-breakfast mood; then in class; then on the 
athletic field; then out with a girl, ete. Any plan 
that is orderly and will avoid rambling will gen- 
erally be satisfactory. And if your aim is to 
convey to your reader an accurate idea of an 
individual’s whole appearance and character, the 
result will be a character sketch. 

Throughout this chapter the assumption has 
also been that the subject of the character sketch 
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is a real person. But some of the most effective 
character sketches which you are likely to read 
are of people in fiction, the products of the 
author’s imagination. Such characterization em- 
ploys all the methods here illustrated, but the 
novelist creates individuals who might have ex- 
isted in real life, but did not. Various actual 
people may contribute to them. Thackeray, for 
example, says that Amelia in Vanity Far was 
in part his mother, in part his wife. But nobody 
could confuse Amelia with either, for she has an 
existence of her own in the mind of a genius. 
Moreover the emphasis on this or the other trait 
is affected in subtle ways by the story and the 
author’s philosophy of life. Also the character- 
ization in a novel may extend through eight hun- 
dred pages: an example is Arnold Bennett’s 
Clayhanger. But such character portrayal is the 
problem of the fiction writer and need not be here 
discussed. 

There igs one variation of the type that de- 
serves a moment’s further attention. The pur- 
pose of the character sketch as outlined above is 
to portray a person truthfully. By a slight ex- 
aggeration of one of the methods suggested in 
a preceding paragraph—the method of empha- 
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sizing the dominant trait—you produce carica- 
ture. Caricature is intentional distortion. In- 
stead of representing things as they are, carica- 
ture selects certain features of a man’s appear- 
ance, certain characteristics or mannerisms, and 
exaggerates them; proportion is sacrificed, but 
the effect is amusing and often helpful for the 
criticism that is implied. Caricature is some- 
times a rough attempt at portraiture, which suc- 
ceeds because a few striking characteristics are so 
presented as to suggest an individual. Thus it 
parallels the art of the cartoonist, which a genera- 
tion ago represented Theodore Roosevelt by a great 
pair of eye-glasses, a broad smile, a large row of 
teeth, and a sombrero. The caricature is not diffi- 
cult to do; perhaps the method will be sufficiently 
illustrated by the following description of a Swede 
by a Swede. 


Olaf is a Swede—not an Americanized or an 
acclimatized Swede, but a red, raw, native product. 
If his name gives some slight hint as to his national- 
ity, his appearance just roars it out. Olaf is about 
six feet four inches tall, built on the lines of a 
freight boat. He is stoop-shouldered, long-armed, 
long-legged, long-footed. 

The most interesting part of his physical make-up 
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is his head. It is exactly nine by nine by nine. 
His hair is like mouldy hay; his forehead is a mere 
streak; his ears are like a pair of wings. To hunt 
for expression in Olaf’s countenance would be to 
waste your time. It may have been there, but his 
features hid it. Certainly his eyes would reveal 
nothing. They are large and glassy, like those of a 
flounder, and they bulge like hobnails. His mouth, 
the most used of all his facial organs, is spacious 
—as it needs to be—and from hence come loud, 
strange noises,—loud when eating and strange when 
talking. 

Olaf is most fastidious in matters of dress. His 
necktie is not blazing red, but there is red in it, and 
also pink, and also green, and its life-sized horse- 
shoe pin shines brighter than sunlight. His best 


suit is a ‘‘ripper,’’ 


a latest English model. The 
coat is the size of a tent, and the trousers fit like 
feed bags. The pattern is an imitation of the star 


spangled banner. . 


Caricature may be more subtle than this, may 
involve so slight a distortion as to shade imper- 
ceptibly into geniune character portrayal. This 
is illustrated by many of the characters in 
Dickens’ novels. But even at its best caricature 
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is not geniune characterization. It is discussed 
here in this brief way only to bring out more 
clearly the nature and purpose of the true char-— 
acter sketch. 


XII 


THE LOCAL COLOR STUDY 


HE term local color study as used in the 

present chapter means an extended de- 
secriptive sketch of a neighborhood or ‘‘local- 
ity.’’ It is a subject upon which every man is 
an authority, in a certain limited field, since every 
man knows well one or more localities, which his 
classmates, his teacher, and the public may or may 
not be acquainted with. The reader’s enjoyment 
of such a description may come either from the 
charm of the unknown or from the pleasure of 
recognizing familiar things. 

Moreover it is a kind of writing which is not 
dependent solely upon an innate gift. Both the 
power to observe and the power to present your 
observations to a reader, make him see what you 
saw, are faculties which can be cultivated by prac- 
tice. Nor need you have traveled extensively, or 
indeed at all, to be able to produce at least one 
good local color study. Since Rudyard Kipling 
began to combine the functions of special corre- 


spondent and fiction writer in his stories about 
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India, and Bret Harte discovered the West for 
literature, the far-off, strange, out-of-the-way 
places of the earth have been done and overdone 
by a horde of ‘‘local colorists.’? Even so, the 
United States, a large and rich field for pictur- 
esque, contrasted communities, each with an in- 
dividuality, a ‘‘local color’’ of its own, has not 
begun to be exhausted. | 

Your own home town obviously offers the best 
material for you, because you know it best. If 
you will think about it, you will realize that it dif- 
fers from other towns in numerous important de- 
tails. A community is likely to take on the 
characteristics of the district in which it is situ- 
ated. A town in the midst of a farming country 
will differ in appearance, population, and activity 
from a mining town, or one near a lumber camp, 
or a fishing center. The main street in such a 
village, for example, with its post-office, churches, 
and small shops, will not look anything like the 
notorious Western mining town of a few years 
ago, where twelve out of thirteen buildings were 
saloons. The few people one sees on the street 
are quiet, settled, and usually prosperous in a 
small way, though you perceive this rather from 
their business-like independence of manner than 
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from their dress. Saturday night witnesses no 
more stirring scenes than farmers and their fam- 
ilies making their weekly purchases and perhaps 
indulging in the luxury of a movie. The mining 
town, on the other hand, was seemingly deserted 
through the week, and on Saturday night the 
noisy activity, the street brawls, the din of 
mechanical pianos, and of drunken men, indi- 
cated only too plainly that the place existed for 
this weekly influx of rough pleasure-seekers. 

If extremes of this sort are unfamiliar to you, 
you may know the characteristic differences which 
mark a middle-class suburb, a fashionable suburb, 
or the industrial community often to be found 
on the outskirts of a large city. If you are city- 
bred, you know the ‘‘old’’ part of town, little 
Italy, the Chinese quarter, the slums, the artists’ 
colony, the business section, the theatre district, 
the ‘‘bad’’ neighborhood, the ‘‘exclusive’’ apart- 
ment district, the fine old neighborhood which is 
degenerating, perhaps the water-front. Or if 
you do not see interesting possibilities in your 
own home town, you may have visited some other 
place for a long enough time to grasp its essential 
qualities. What you are looking for is a neigh- 
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borhood with a unity, an identity of its own. 
Once you recognize that your prime requisite as 
a local color writer is a district that you can 
know thoroughly, you will see that your trouble 
is abundance, not lack, of material. 

But it cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
you must take a district which you know. The 
instinctive reaction of many young writers to a 
local color assignment is to select for description 
some place they have never been to—the South 
Sea Islands, for choice, or the Frozen North. 
The results are pretty sure to be unconvincing; 
the charming, dark-skinned Polynesians, naive, 
hospitable, all wearing red hibiscus flowers in 
their hair; the Canadian half-breeds who say 
“‘Gar!’’ to each other, and ‘‘Mush, mush’’ to 
their dog-teams, are too obviously reminiscences 
drawn only from fiction and travel-books. Any 
one who had been to these places would know this 
at once. Any intelligent reader would. But a 
man born in Rangoon or Singapore will tell you 
that reading Kipling’s Kim makes him over- 
whelmingly homesick for the sights, the sounds, 
the very smells of the bazaars. And this kind of 
reality your picture must have. The only way to 
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get it is to know thoroughly, at first hand, the 
place you write about. 

In presenting material so complex as the thou- 
sand and one possible impressions of a place, the 
student’s greatest difficulty, perhaps, will be in _ 
organization. A little thought may lead him to 
see that he has three kinds of impressions to 
record: impressions of externals, impressions of _ 
the people and the life of the place, and emotional 
reactions toward the community as a whole. He _ 
will, of course, begin by setting down any pre- 
liminaries which see seem to-him necessary, ‘such aS 
his point of view; he may need to mention the 
season of the year, the time of the day, whether 
or not the aspect of the place as he will show it is 
typical or for some reason unusual, and so on. 
That done he begins the description. The order 
in which he arranges the three kinds of impres- 
sions, should be the natural one for him, that is, 
the order in which he became aware of them. 
Probably he shows us first the externals of the 
place, its sights, sounds, smells; its size; its bustle 
or quietude, its prosperity or shabbiness, its 
antiquity or up-to-dateness—everything that he 
became aware of at once. If his subject is a 
secluded valley in the mountains of eastern Ken- 
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tucky, he may view it first from a nearby peak, 
then take us down into the village at the foot; if 
the picture is of a city, he may stand on the top 
of a tall office building, or stroll along the main 
street, looking into shop-windows, or out along 
the boulevards, or into some famous building. 
So, in outline at first, and then in greater detail, 
he gives his reader the look of the place. 

But the local color writer is interested in more 
than mere externals. He is interested also in the 
people, and their life. He will tell us whether the 
majority of the people he meets are American or 
foreign-born; how and how well they are dressed ; 
whether they are busy or idle, cheerful or stolid 
or sad; what is their attitude towards a stranger. 
If they collect in groups and talk, he will pause to 
listen; if they are working at some distinctive oc- 
cupation he will watch them and tell us what they 
do and how they do it. He will compare these 
men and women with other men and women else- 
where. He will see everything from the way they 
walk to the look in their eyes, and hint at the 
secrets in their souls. He will speculate upon 
their past, upon their home life, upon their chil- 
dren, and grasp at every suggestion of a solution 
to these mysteries. 
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Local color is inexhaustible. If the observer 
turns another corner, mingles with another crowd, 
he may feel that all he has written is as nothing 
compared with what he might tell. But he can 
never know more than a fragment of the truth. 
When, therefore, he has described the locality 
as he knows it, at such length as space and the 
interest of his readers will permit, he prepares 
to make an end. But he has one more duty to 
perform: he must try to convey the spirit of the 
place, its atmosphere. He will seek a big, over-all 
generalization which filters out to him from all 
the details and lesser impressions he has set 
down. It is more personal and often more illu- 
minating than anything that has come before: it 
expresses the emotional impression left with him 
at the end of his experience. ‘‘On Broadway, 
the spirit of optimism strikes fire.’’ ‘‘In his re- 
jection of the West the Turk has not been able 
to keep the West out of his city, and the West is 
beginning to soak into his soul.’’ ‘‘The bonny, 
merry city—the good, gray city—O that one who 
has mingled the wine of her bounding life with the 
wine of his youth should live to write the obituary 
of Old San Francisco!’’ With some final reflec- 
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tion such as these, he bids the reader, his com- 
panion in the search for local color, farewell. 
Yet even into so natural a method of presenta- 
tion, an element of descriptive art must enter. 
To be sure, your success will be measured by how 
closely the effect of your writing approximates to 
the actual experience. But you must realize that 
to tell all that the reader would experience is un- 
desirable, and in fact impossible. And to bom- 
bard him with the mass of disconnected, chaotic 
sense impressions he would actually get in visit- 
ing the place, would only confuse and perplex 
him. Your function is that of guide, of skilled 
observer. You must therefore begin at once (1) 
to select, and (2) to generalize upon, your ma- 
terial. Let us suppose that you have chosen for 
your subject that most typical and picturesque 
spectacle of our civilization, a great metropolitan 
thoroughfare,—Broadway, let us say. You must 
abandon at once all hope of getting down the 
innumerable general impressions you will have of 
it, and determine upon one, preferably of course 
the most definite, the strongest. Then you will 
select those details which have made upon you 
this general impression, and of these compose your 
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picture. A clever writer on Broadway, for ex- 
ample,! after telling us that he walked up Broad- 
way, strolling, lingering over this or that sight 
which interested him, and that it happened to be 
springtime, begins his picture by saying that 
what struck him most forcibly was ‘‘the odd 
circumstance that in Broadway shop-windows na- 
ture is almost never herself, but is either super- 
natural or artificial.’’ And this he supports with 
a wealth of observation. 


The windows on Broadway glow with wax fruits 
and with flowers of muslin and taffeta drawn by 
bounteous Nature from her store-houses in Parisian 
garret workshops. Broadway’s ostrich feathers 
have been plucked in East Side tenements. The 
huge cigars in the tobacconist’s window are of 
wood .. . ete., ete. 


When he has sufficiently established his initial im- 
pression, he goes on to present other impressions 
which supplement the first, or explain it, or cor- 
rect it. And no matter what your subject, or 
how complex your material, this is what you must 
do. This process, of supporting your generaliza- 
tion with details which led you to form it, is basic 


1Simeon Strunsky, “The Street.” Atlantic Monthly, Febru- 
ary, 1914. 
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in descriptive art. So James Huneker, picturing 

for us a great American pleasure resort begins, 
‘‘Coney Island is only another name for topsy- 
turvydom.’’ Then, rapidly, he sketches in 
details: 


. nerve-racking entertainments, ends of the 
world, creations, hells, heavens, fantastic trips to 
ugly lands, panoramas of sheer madness, flights 
through the air in boats, through water in sleds, on 
the earth in toy trains... elephants tramping 
ponderously through streets that are a bewildering 
nfuddle of many nations, many architectures; deeds 
of Western violence and robbery, illustrated with 
a realism that is positively enthralling; Japanese 
and Irish, Germans and Indians, Hindus and Ital- 
ians, cats and girls and ponies... . 


The illustration just given deals with externals ; 
but the principle applies equally well in dealing 
with people and the life of a place. The writer 
may speculate upon what makes a ‘‘typical’’ New 
Yorker or a ‘‘typical’’ Californian. Gazing at a 
crowd as it surges past him, or as it sits atten- 
tively in a theatre or a church, he may dwell upon 
what seems to him their strongest trait: ‘‘I 
pause at the Subway entrance,’’ says Mr. Strun- 
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sky, ‘‘and watch the earth suck in the crowd. It 
lets itself be swallowed up with meek good- 
nature. Our amazing good-nature!...’’ And 
whether the writer speculates, or draws upon his 
intimate knowledge of a place, he selects for us 
always those people and scenes which illustrate 
its life in little. A suburbanite mowing his 
lawn, stock-brokers bidding, shouting, gesticulat- 
ing, the pouring of the mould in a great steel mill, 
the interior of a well-known hotel or restaurant 
at the busy hour,—anything and everything that 
he sees or knows to be distinctive of that place 
more than of any other, he will show us. In par- 
ticular he seeks out that spot which in every com- 
munity is known as ‘‘the center of town,’’ the 
place where you are ‘‘sure to meet everybody you 
know,’’ and stations himself there. But always 
his method of presentation is the same: he selects 
those details which make the truest picture, and 
frames them for us in a generalization. 

To read a first-rate description is the next 
best thing to going to a place yourself. And the 
secret of its power over the imagination is the 
concreteness of every detail, its direct appeal to 
the senses; whereas the fault with most ama- 
teurs in local color writing is to neglect concrete 
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particulars either because they have not seen them 
sharply or because they do not realize the need 
for explicitness. In describing, let us say, Barne- 
gat Bay, it is not enough to say, ‘‘ There are plenty 
of places to go, and good bird-shooting.’’ That is 
a very faint kind of local color. In the hands 
of a more experienced writer such a sentence 
would ‘‘come out’’ as the image emerges on a pho- 
tographic negative in the developing bath: 
‘“<There are countless sedgy creeks and marshes to 
explore, and the mud-hens, the yellow-legs and 
their little cousins the peeps, the ducks and the 
wild-geese, all fit into my vision of myself on a 
misty morning, crouching back of a blind, with a 
pipe, a gun, and plenty of ammunition for both.”’ 
He would not say, ‘‘Overhead innumerable birds 
flew homeward.’’ He would tell us what kind of 
birds, what colors, how many, how they flew. 
This absolute definiteness, of observation and 
statement, you must—and can—cultivate. 

An important factor in the vividness of good 
description is the ability to use words accurately 
and suggestively. The man who says scintuilla- 
tion when he means gleam; blazing for flashing; 
stooped for drooped; flitted for skimmed, ete.— 
needs to whet up his vocabulary. Nor is it enough 
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to rely on literal meanings. A word may have a 
sound or association or background which enables 
it to suggest more than it says, makes it 
peculiarly fitted for some descriptive effect you 
have in mind. Consider how freshly a familiar 
and unpleasant sound is conveyed in the following 
sentence: ‘‘The pneumatic hammers scold and 
chatter through the sultry hours.’?’ No amount 
of searching and reflection to get such words is 
wasted. What verb describes best the noise of a 
(Morse sounder? To what can you compare the 
thin, high, sucking sound of heavy automobile 
tires on an asphalt pavement? 

In this connection, remember that description 
is not confined to the things that you can see. It 
can represent the sounds, the smell, the ‘‘feel’’ 
of a place. Use your senses other than your 
sight whenever youcan. If you have ever visited 
a prison or an ‘‘institution,’? you probably 
remember almost better than anything else the 
characteristic moldy, depressing smell of the 
place. And notice the use of sound in the follow- 
ing description of a water-front from Poole’s 
The Harbor. 


But I knew the harbor by day and by night, on 
bright sunny days and in fogs and rains, in storms 
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of wind, in whirling snow, and under the restful 
stars at night that twinkled down from so far above, 
while the shadowy region below twinkled back with 
stars of its own, restless, many-colored stars, yellow, 
green and red and blue, moving, dancing, flaring, 
dying. And all these stars had voices, too. By 
night in my bed I could hear them—hoots and 
shrieks from ferries and tugs, hoarse coughs from 
engines along the docks, the whine of wheels, the 
clang of bells, deep blasts and bellows from steam- 
ers. And eloser still, from that ‘‘vile saloon’’ 
directly under the garden, I could hear wild shouts 
and songs and roars of laughter that came, I learned, 
not only from dockers, but from ‘‘stokers’’ and 


»? 


‘“drunken sailors,’? men who lived right inside the 


ships and would soon be starting for heathen lands! 


The local color study is sometimes written for 
its own sake; sometimes it is an element in fiction. 
In the latter case it is largely incidental, and the 
total impression is created by scattered passages 
of description and brief suggestions woven into 
the narrative. Otherwise its methods when em- 
ployed in fiction are not essentially different from 
those here explained, and in general the local 
color study is an excellent preliminary to an at- 
tempt to use description in narrative. 


XIII 
DIALOGUE 


HE literary device of having two or more 
persons talk together has been put to many 
uses. It is, of course, the method of drama. It 
was used by Plato as a means of presenting phil- 
osophic discussion. In ‘‘Imaginary Conversa- 
tions’? Walter Savage Landor made special and 
artistic use of dialogue to reveal the characters of 
great historical figures and to compare the ages in 
which they lived. In European literature and 
more recently in English literature there have 
been instances of short stories or episodes re- 
vealed almost entirely through dialogue. <Ana- 
tol by Arthur Schnitzler, Anthony MHope’s 
famous Dolly Dialogues, and Kipling’s The 
Story of the Gadsbys are examples. 

It is evident that there is an underlying reason 
why writers on such widely different subjects 
should cast their work in this form. The fact is 
that to many people dialogue is more interesting 


than third person prose because of the human 
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element one is aware of so intimately in the 
speech, and the fellow feeling and informality of 
mind which one can cultivate toward the supposed 
speaker. Plato knew this when he reported the 
dialectic of Socrates in the master’s actual 
words. It was an attempt to popularize, to dram- 
atize the material. The method has been by no 
means forgotten. No one will doubt that Finley 
Peter Dunne’s opinions on politics were enjoyable 
partly because he created Mr. Dooley to express 
them for him. 

A writer who has a story to tell will do well to 
learn how to make his characters tell it for him. 
For one thing, they can tell necessary facts much 
faster than he can; and for another, conversation 
quickens the reader’s interest by breaking up the 
solid look of the page, and by being easily and 
rapidly read and understood. Its greatest value, 
however, is in its revelation of the character of the 
speaker. In De Maupassant’s story ‘‘The Neck- 
lace’’ there are two principal characters, an ambi- 
tious woman and her husband. De Maupassant 
lavishes two pages of lucid analysis upon the 
character of the wife. Of the husband we have 
but one glimpse: we see him sit down at the 
table, lift the lid from a dish, and hear him ex- 
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claim, ‘‘Aha, the good old stew! I don’t know 
anything better than that.’’ Yet the husband is 
equally clear in the minds of most readers. After 
we have heard him say these words, we do not 
need to be told that he is a practical, materialistic 
sort of fellow, in poor circumstances, apt to make 
the best of things without being pathetic. Or 
note in the following how artfully two personali- 
ties are made to emerge: 

‘‘Have you heard that Netherfield Park is let 
at last?’’ [A gossip is speaking, probably also 
a woman with social aspirations. | 

‘‘No,’’? said Mr. Bennett. [Evidently Mr. Ben- 
nett is not a very good-humored or talkative 
person. | 

‘‘But it is. Mrs. Long has just been here and 
she told me all about it.’’ [A gossip, certainly. 
Mr. Bennett does not answer. His precise state 
of mind is not clear, but he is evidently indif- 
ferent. ] 

‘Do you not want to know who’s taken it?’’ 
[Mrs. Bennett persists. She is not a person 
easily suppressed. ] 

““You want to tell me and I have no objection 
to hearing it.’’ [A harassed gentleman with a 
tolerant wit of his own.] 
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Thus Jane Austen introduces to us in the first 
half page of Pride and Prejudice two of her 
characters, and makes us understand and remem- 
ber them. That is the value of dialogue. 

Practise dialogue by making two or three (pref- 
erably only two) persons talk together for 
several pages. You may assume some personal 
relation between them, which develops and per- 
haps results in some action. This will be easiest 
to do, for it is in crises of greater or less serious- _ 
ness that verbal restraint breaks down. You may 
give them some topic to discuss, in which case you 
are apt to reveal only the speakers’ ideas, not 
their temperaments, unless the topic has hu- 
man interest. But neither is necessary: simply 
choose some occasion, the most obvious being a 
call or a dinner-party, on which your people would 
naturally foregather, and let them talk about the 
things they would naturally talk about. You may, 
if you wish, give the dialogue some opening or 
closing remark. But concentrate upon revealing 
what kind of person each speaker is (1) by what 
he says, (2) by the way he says it. 
~ Character is indicated by what a person says. 


1¥For further discussion of the topic treated in the next two 
paragraphs, see above, pp. 164-166. 
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After you have been talking to a stranger for five 
minutes you have at least formed some notion of 
whether he is strong or weak, happy or unhappy, 
ambitious or lackadaisical, intelligent or stupid, 
cunning or frank. You may not know all of these 
things but you will know some of them and a great 
many others. Practise getting this revealing 
quality into the speeches of your characters. 
What kind of person says each of the following? 
‘‘PDivoree you then? Because I ’ll not do that. 
I ’ll have no dirty linen washed in the courts.’’ 
‘‘Tt was me again, it was me as usual. Oh dear, 
how will it all end?’’ ‘‘Say, if you ’ll just make 
up your mind that your troubles are all over and 
really think it, there ’s nothing to it!”’ Write a 
kindly speech; an impudent one; a despairing 
one, ete. 

Many other qualities of the speaker are re- 
vealed by the way he says things. One’s gram- 
mar and vocabulary reflect one’s station | na lifes 
The manner-of-a speech, whether halting, ‘fluent, 
rambling, or curt and incisive, tells us much. 
Cultivate your ear for these things in the speech 
of those about you and see how accurately you 
can present them on paper. Of course, as a 
recent writer on the subject well reminds us, not 
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everything a character says need bear ‘‘the stamp 
of individuality. There are many occasions in 
which the speech of one differs not at all from 
the speech of another, in which no characteriza- 
tion is possible. There is a common ground of 
utterance of which all that is asked is that the 
speech shall not be out of character.’’! Give your 
people as many distinguishing speeches as you 
can, however, and be sure that the character reve- 
~ lation is not self-contradictory. 

The most important thing in writing dialogue 
is to represent the legitimate differences between 
written and spoken English. Aside from slang 
and profanity, there is a whole section of one’s 
vocabulary which we call colloquial, i.e. words 
peculiar to conversation. Contractions like J ’m, 
can’t, doesn’t, isn’t, you ’re are entirely proper. 
Where we would write perhaps, we say maybe; 
what we call obstinacy (on the printed page) 
in conversation becomes bull-headedness. Con- 
versely, there are a large number of words with | 
which we are familiar, which are not colloquial. 
Can you without self-consciousness use in con- 
versation the words ephemeral, gratuity, aggran- 


1 Carl H. Grabo, The Art of the Short Story, New York (1913), 
jos IAS 
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dizement, postulate, disquisition, promulgate? 
Probably you can not. And by the same token, 
you should not make the characters in your dia- 
logue say them or words like them. Moreover the 
structure of conversation is less logical and less 
formal than that of written English. Listen to 
two people interestedly conversing, and you will 
find that a large percentage of their sentences is 
never finished. Sometimes this is because the 
speaker wishes something to be implied rather 
than said; the suggestiveness of the spoken 
word is another of its charms. More often it is 
because the other speaker interrupts. Note in 
the following how realistically the speeches are 
interrupted, or trail off. 


“Yes, I know, but men are so foolish. You see, 
Archie thinks—’’ 

“Of course he does.’’ 

‘‘You might let me finish.’’ 

‘‘ Archie thinks you were never in love before.’’ 

““Yes he does... well, of course I wasn’t in 
love with Phil—’’ 

‘“Not a little bit?’ 

‘*Oh, well—”’ 


Most frequently a spoken sentence remains un- 
finished because a new idea strikes the speaker. 
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Conversation is less coherent than formal dis- 
course. Moreover the structure of finished sen- 
tences is simpler. Periodic sentences become 
loose. Every one knows the person who talks in 
long spineless sentences, with the main idea in 
the first clause, and half a dozen afterthoughts. 
Complex sentences are broken up into a succession 
of simple assertions without the connective words, 
the since’s and as’s and therefore’s. For ex- 
ample, ‘‘I told Miss Burt last night, as I fore- 
saw that we would have to have her confidence 
and help,’’ would probably be spoken thus: ‘‘I 
told Miss Burt last night. I knew we ’d have to 
have her confidence and help.’’ If you find that 
your dialogue turns into a formal series of ideas 
in which first one, then the other of your characters 
delivers himself of a long, perfectly rounded 
speech, stop and begin over, for your product will 
be unreal. Try to represent dialogue as an inter- 
change, in which the listener often interrupts be- 
fore the speaker is finished and in which the 
speeches are as brief, the expression is as free 
and unself-conscious, the subject shifts as rapidly 
as in good conversation. 

It often happens that a dialogue can be more 
successfully dictated than written. If you can 
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press your roommate or some friend into service, 
do it. He need not know shorthand. The pauses 
while you are thinking what you want to say next 
will usually give him plenty of time to get your 
words down. This process has two advantages. 
The very act of speaking aloud is likely to make 
your choice of words more natural. And in 
the second place, there is less likelihood of 
your inserting the little connectives and logical 
references that are so customary in ordinary 
prose but so frequently absent from real con- 
versation. 

The merit of dialogue, then, is to be absolutely 
natural. But if that is so, why might you not 
take down some actual conversation, turn it in, 
and have completed your assignment? The 
answer is, because it would be hopelessly unin- 
teresting and ineffective. Much of our talk is 
completely commonplace in subject. On rare oc- 
casions we hear keen-witted people with an easy 
command of language converse so well that we 
say, ‘‘It ’s as good as a play.’’ But this seldom 
happens. If you listen to a conversation be- 
tween average people, you are likely to find that 
each takes half a dozen speeches to say what a 
character in a novel would say in one. In other 
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words, literary dialogue is a kind of shorthand. 
The writer’s task, says Mr. Grabo,! is ‘‘to clarify 
the turbid and wasteful flow of speech and direct 
it into exact channels. His characters must speak 
to an end, and that end must be swiftly and ac- 
curately realized. In so far as dialogue attains 
this artistic perfection it differs from the lan- 
guage of every day. It is selective and interpre- 
tative rather than literal.’’ 

When all is said, however, the success of your 
dialogue will depend less upon your skill in 
representing colloquial English artistically than 
upon the characters themselves. They must be 
real to you, the kind of people you know, not 
stock types remembered from your reading. In 
the following student dialogue, for example, the 
characters are painfully artificial, and both of 
them ‘‘talk like a book.”’ 


Mrs. PrimrosE: Marie, do you not think that 
you have caused quite enough disturbance since you 
have been here? Freda tells me that last night you 
were talking to Carl again. This must and shall 
be stopped! 

MariE: But Aunt Belle, I protest that I was in 
the living room when he came, so that I had to speak 


1The Art of the Short Story, p. 178. 
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to him. Certainly you do not wish me to be dis- 
courteous to guests. 

Mrs. Primrose: I shall tolerate no more of your 
impudence, young lady. Your familiarity with 
Carl is lamentably out of keeping with your posi- 
tion here. It is, in fact, inexcusable. 

Marie: I assure you that I meant no harm. 
The fact is, Carl does not interest me in the least. 
On the contrary, I have tried to avoid him. I am 
extremely sorry if I have done the wrong thing. 


Any intelligent man who has heard human beings 
talk could rewrite this so that the expression 
would approximate more nearly real speech. 
But even then, it would continue to be artificial, 
for it is too clearly the story of ‘‘Cinderella’’ in 
the style of some amateur play which the author 
has read. 

The principal fault in student dialogue is not 
so much that the characters do not speak natu- 
rally, as that they all speak like the same person, 
and that person the author in his most literary 
vein. This is especially true when he tries to 
make the talk prove something in which he him- 
self is interested. It will help if in the beginning 
you choose strongly contrasted characters, and 
give them some topic or situation which will pro- 
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duce a disagreement, a clash of views or temper- 
aments. But above all you must project yourself 
into their minds and their personalities, and make 
them talk as they would talk. 

Since dialogue differs in form from ordinary 
prose, a word on its mechanical arrangement may 
not be out of place. First of all, make a new para- 
graph every time the speaker changes. If you 
use quotation marks, the common practice is to 
use two for the first quotation, and one more for a 
quotation within a quotation. Should there be 
still other enclosed quotations, add two marks and 
one mark alternately. 

As to explanations, try to write each speech so 
that it will need as little interpreting as possible. 
And when you do find it necessary to tell which 
character is speaking, get away from the tire- 
some, ‘‘he said,’’ ‘‘she said,’’ ‘‘said he,’’ ‘‘said 
she,’’ each followed by an adverb. Try to make 
the verb do the work. Growled, admitted, agreed, 
whispered, shouted—any number of other verbs 
will serve, though extremes such as ‘‘he grated,’’ 
‘‘he agonized’’ are cheap. Never use asides for 
any purpose. You may, if it is easier, set down 
your dialogue as dramas are printed, i.e. with the 
name of the speaker at the left of, or above each 
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speech, followed by the necessary explanation or 
accompanying action, in parentheses. 


As to subjects: for your instructor’s sake, spare 
him dialogues such as are recited by the lady 
elocutionist of your home town. ‘‘The Stout 
Lady at the Ticket Window,’’ ‘‘An Irish Family 
Having Its Picture Taken,’’ ‘‘Little Willie and 
his Mother at the Seashore’’ are examples. Do 
not use dialect, negro, German, Irish, or what not. 
Do not make your dialogue cover a whole day, 
with lines of dots to show where the gaps come. 
Do not go too far afield for your subject (Anthony 
and Cleopatra at a Football Game) or introduce 
speakers in chorus (A Dialogue between King 
Solomon and his Thousand Wives). A kindly 
old couple entertaining their nephew on his vaca- 
tion from college, a man and a girl having 
luncheon together, two roommates, one of whom 
is preparing to go out for the evening while the 
other has to study, are the kind of thing that is 
meant. Get people and a situation that are real 
to you. 


XIV 


THE EPISODE 
AN EXERCISE IN WRITING FICTION 


RECEDING  chapters—The Character 
Sketch, Dialogue, and The Local Color Study 
—contain advice about three of the elements of 

story writing, character portrayal, conversation, 
and setting. The narrative episode, with which 
this chapter is concerned, is really a combination | 
of these elements. Since the present volume is 
fot another ‘‘manual of short story writing’’ or 
‘‘handbook of the technique of the novel,’’ noth- 
ing will be said about those prime requisites of 
the fiction writer’s art, convincing psychology 
anda plot. It is not necessary that you visualize 
or plan out a story as a whole, but only that you 
have in mind a scene or two which are to you so 
true to life and so interesting that they might — 
form parts of a story. Incidentally, if you enter- 
tain the prevalent—and by no means necessarily 
false—notion that, if you only had the time to try, 


you ‘‘could write better stories than half the trash 
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the magazines print,’’ here is an excellent test of 
your ability. And if you have no such idea, you 
will still be rewarded for the exercise by a valua- 
ble increase in your power to appreciate the prob- 
lems and achievements of narrative art. 
Structurally, the average short story of 2500 
words or more is a succession of brief episodes or 
‘«scenes,’’ so arranged that they lead up to some 
crowning and conclusive action. In this respect 
it is like a play. Recall for a moment any long 
play and you will realize that it proceeded by a 
succession of scenes, each marked off by the rais- 
ing and lowering of the curtain. It is the same 
with a story, except that the breaks are not al- 
ways so apparent, although they may be marked 
by numbers or blank spaces in the text. In a 
typical story the first ‘‘scene’’ will describe to 
you the setting in which the action is to occur, 
or take you into the situation which gives rise to 
the action, or introduce you to the central charac- 
ter or characters. Frequently it does all three. 
Then come scenes of action, of character 
revelation, of suspense rising in intensity to the 
climactic and final scene. There is, of course, no 
set formula, and the plan given above is perhaps 
not even the best theoretically. On the other 
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hand, it is difficult to conceive of a story without 
some sort of explanatory beginning, some sort of 
rising action, and some sort of climactic end. 
And it simplifies the problem for the beginner to | 
think of each part as developed in a succession of | 
scenes. faa J 
Imagine, then, two such scenes: one the action 
of which suggests a story; the other a scene of 
strong emotional or dramatic quality, which 
might be the culmination ofastory. The twoneed 
not be related in any way. Write these scenes. 
In the first, try to bring out by action or conversa- 
tion or both, a human situation which has in it a 
conflict, or the possibility of a conflict, which would 
become more and more intense if the story were 
to be continued. This conflict may exist between 
two or more of your characters, or in the mind 
of a single character. Such a scene must be done 
with the greatest compression, yet without be- 
coming mechanical or dull. Observe how much 
a competent writer, Donn Byrne, is able to tell 
us in a brief episode of this type, in his vivid 
tale, ‘‘The Wife of the Red-Haired Man.’’} 
Moyra Campbell, who, with her husband, the Red- 
Haired Man, has come from Ireland to America 


1 Red Book Magazine, June, 1918. 
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years before, is now a widow with two sons, Pat- 
rick, a prominent judge, a hard man who cloaks 
his hardness under a pretence of idealism; and 
John, a lovable rover. In the opening scene 
Patrick has been advising her with somewhat 
selfish motives to go into a home for old people. 
He alleges that he may have to leave New York, 
in which case she will have no one but the ir- 
responsible John to take care of her. ‘‘It ’s hard, 
surely,’’ is her only comment. Then follows this 
scene: 


The clatter and din of the avenue without had 
been intermittently advancing into the room and 
retiring like the wash of a tide. The elevated 
elattered by, helter-skelter, on its way to Ninety- 
third Street; and as it died off into the distance, 
a comparative quiet ensued. Faintly up the 
stairs of the apartment-house came a rich baritone 
singing softly. ... 

The old Irish love-song came throbbing through 
the door, now rich and low, now tender and high, 
now rippling into a current of grace-notes. The 
old lady smiled with an expansion of muscles that 
gave the impression of sudden light. The Judge 
grimaced. 

“‘That ’s John!’’ the mother said. ‘‘I ’ll see if 
his dinner ’s ready.”’ 
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The door opened noisily, and the verse ended in 
a swinging note of triumph. . . . He stood on the 
threshold for an instant, a careless smile about his 
mouth: six feet if an inch, two hundred pounds if 
an ounce, gray-eyed, full-faced, nose straight as a 
Greek’s, mouth small as a woman’s, and his dark- 
red hair rippling back from his forehead like water 
fanned by a wind. Then he strode across the room 
and kissed his mother, 

‘‘ And how ’s Mother Machree?”’ he asked. 

‘Oh, sure, I ’m fine, John,’’ she answered, but 
there was a hint of nervousness in her tones. For 
the first time he seemed to become conscious of his 
brother’s presence. He straightened himself and 
looked his brother between the eyes. 

“So you ’ve been at it again!’’ All the bantering 
note had gone from his voice. 

‘‘T ’ve been telling mother some common-sense 
facts,’’ the jurist answered with dignity. ‘‘My 
conscience—’’ 

‘Ah, you and your common-sense and your con- 
science!’’ John snapped disgustedly. ‘‘Let them 
trouble you yourself and don’t come around bother- 
ing anybody else with them. You make me sick!”’ 

The Judge shrugged his shoulders and rose to go. 


This is not writing for the most critical reader, 
but it is perhaps just as valuable for not seeming 
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too far beyond the emulation of a very modest 
beginner in story-telling. It is a thoroughly 
workmanlike scene, swift-moving, with strict econ- 
omy of effects, and above all, interesting, human. 
In a word, it has story-telling power. Note how 
deftly the author describes the setting, a cheap 
apartment. He has already inclined us to dis- 
like Patrick. Contrastingly, we are attracted to 
John before he appears, by the fact that he comes 
singing, and singing well, a love-song. We see 
in one sentence how welcome to the mother is 
the entrance of warm-hearted love into the situa- 
tion, and realize that John is her favorite of the 
two. The relation between the brothers is also 
flashed before us: ‘‘The judge grimaced.’’ 

The tenderness his mother bears to the younger 
boy, and something of his robustness of physique 
and spirit are indicated when she exclaims 
proudly, ‘‘That ’s John,’’ and thinks at once of 
his dinner. ‘‘Noisily’’ bears out the robustness 
as does the fine bit of compressed description 
which shows him standing in the doorway. He is 
charming, romantic-looking, and a good son. His 
single-minded devotion to his mother appears in 
the fact that he does not become aware of his 
brother’s presence except through its effect upon 
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her. As he straightens himself and looks his 
brother between the eyes, his other qualities, im- 
pulsiveness and manliness, develop, and the prom- 
ise of some action. He says, ‘‘So you ’ve been 
at it again.’’ Much virtue in ‘‘again’’; it tells 
us what a sentence or a whole paragraph previous 
to this moment could not have told half so effect- 
ively. Finally, as hot words on the one side, cold, 
self-righteous ones on the other, are exchanged, 
we have the emotional basis for the conflict which 
the story develops and finally resolves. 

This quite elementary analysis does not include 
all the skilful touches in the scene, but we have 
learned enough about the setting, characters, and 
situation to see what story-telling power is. 
Quite without our being conscious of them, 
a hundred unanalysed and unanalysable impres- 
sions have come to us, infinitely complex, yet all 
serving to render what follows understandable 
and convineing. Meanwhile we have been carried 
well into the story, and our interest has been 
closely held. 

Select, then, some characters, in a _situation 
and surroundings which are to you as familiar 
and as lifelike as those described above and at- 
es to make them talk and act so as to suggest. ; 
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the possibility of important.developments in their 
“relationship in the near future. Perhaps you 
think~of-a—restaurant you have visited; a man 
and a girl are dining together, and talking in 
low tones; suddenly the girl rises and with eyes 
straight ahead walks out of the place, leaving her 
companion gaping after her. It is worth trying 
to set down such an incident with what you im- 
agine must have been the conversation which led 
up to what you saw. If you cannot help won- 


dering what happened afterward, and your mind 
spins with theories of the far-reaching changes 
in the life of each which this simple act may be- 
token, so much the better. Or perhaps you see a 
young man sitting in a train, while other pas- 
sengers walk up and down the aisle finding seats. 
He is expensively but wrongly dressed, and ev- 
idently more than a little nervous. Another man, 
older, better poised, with the quiet, self-contained 
manner of the well-to-do gentleman, brushes by. 
The first man sees him, makes as though to rise, 
then catches himself and sinks back into his seat, 
flushing painfully. Picture for us the train, the 
stuffy air, the bustle; show us the first man, tell 
who he is, where he is going, what he is thinking 
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about; do the same with the second man; tell the 
incident dramatically, and tell us why the younger 
man decided not to speak, and suggest what his 
past and future relations with the other may 
have been. Two student roommates who have 
had a falling out, whose talk and actions reveal 
some vital disagreement between them; a girl 
stranded on a lonely road beside a broken-down 
expensive car—there is, of course, no limit to the 
situations you may imagine in which there is 
this alluring quality of portentousness. 

If this type of episode calls pre-eminently for 
workmanship, the second type suggested requires 
first of all imagination, and the ability to make 
your style rise to emotional heights, without un- 
steadiness, or stridency. Its problem is not to 
introduce the diverse factors which enter into a 
story, but to move the reader emotionally. It is 
by no means a mere academic exercise to practise 
writing such scenes entirely apart from any 
thought-out story. Many good tales come to their 
authors first as stirring climaxes, which they 
study, motivate, lead up to, place in a proper 
setting. In fact, the isolated emotional scene has 
been written professionally with some success, 
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notably in a contest held by Life for the shortest 
possible short story.1. The best of these are genu- 
inely moving, despite their brevity. And they are 
simply the climactic scenes of much longer stories, 
allowed to stand alone, with explanations com- 
pressed into a word or two, or left to the reader’s 
imagination. They are tragic, heroic, or humor- 


pnt 
ous, for the most part; they are not sentimental 
love s stories; ; very few have ‘‘happy endings.’’ A 


man whose wife is secretly in love with his best 
friend, takes poison, leaving for the guilty pair a 
brief, simply phrased note in which he reveals that 
he has known from the beginning, and can stand 
the situation no longer; a French soldier returns 
to his war-ruined town, to learn that his sweet- 
heart has become the victim of a German soldier’s 
cruelty; a young ‘‘tough’’ submits to a blood- 
transfusion operation to save the life of his sis- 
ter and reveals when it is over that he believes 
that he has been giving his life to save hers. 
Such situations as these are furnished to every 
one by life; even though they may not actually 
have arisen in a man’s own experience, he learns 
of them from the experience of his friends, from 


1See Short Stories from “Life,” New York (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.), 1916. 
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the gossip of his profession, the grimly matter- 
of-fact revelations of returned soldiers, or the 
human welter of the news. Perhaps he imagines 
the consequences to himself of yielding to some 
emotional impulse which he has felt but re- 
strained. Some of them will have come to you. 
Take the most vivid of them, and describe what 
happens as simply and strongly as you can. 

A word about the handling of such scenes: it 
is a fundamental mistake of inexperienced writers 
to suppose that anything of real value can be ac- 
complished by words when the stuff of life is not 
there; that style is something clapped on from 
the outside, a sort of adornment which can some- 
how atone for feebleness of characterization and 
motive. Hence when the beginner comes to pre- 
sent a strongly dramatic episode, he is apt to 
summon up all the fine sounding phrases, the over- 
worked emotional words, the melodramatic tricks 
of action and gesture, the spectacular effects, 
which he has caught from bad stories and bad 
plays. He writes of blood-red sunsets and purple 
dawns; of ‘‘broken men’’ and of ‘‘the painted 
lure of life’’; he tells us that ‘‘she threw wide 
her arms in a gesture of exquisitely passionate 
renunciation.’’ But intelligent readers do not 
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thrill to this sort of theatricality; rather they 
suspect the author of being insincere. The only 
sound basis for success in dealing with emotional 
material, is to write nothing save that which over- 
flows from you under pressure of a profound im- 
aginative conviction that people talked and acted 
in that and no other way. 

And the vast majority of life’s tragedies and 
triumphs happen unpicturesquely, unpoetically, 
to men and women who have only the meagerest 
power to express their feelings in words and ges- 
tures, and the greatest unwillingness to express 
them at all. The perception of this truth has 
led in modern times to the creed of realism, to 
the tradition of expressing life in words, and in 
a key, which are nearly, though not actually, 
life’s own. And when such unassuming words 
are so finely chosen that they can bear the weight 
of the emotion you have to convey, they render 
your effect a hundred-fold more poignant to 
readers of our time. 

It is in keeping with this tradition that 
‘‘Thicker than Water,’’! the prize-story in 
Life’s contest mentioned above, is made to end 


1 Ralph Henry Barbour and George Randolph Osborne, in 
Short Stories from “Life,” p. 217. Quoted by permission. 
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before the heroics begin. A girl has been hurt 
and has lost a great deal of blood. She is lying 
in the hospital when her brother, a young man 
of twenty, appears. He is told that her life de- 
pends upon a blood-transfusion. 


The boy drew in his breath and paled visibly. 

““You mean Nell ’ll die if some one don’t swap 
his blood for hers?’’ 

‘Unless the blood she has lost is replaced—’’ 

‘‘Well, quit beefin’,’’ interrupted the other 
roughly. ‘‘I ’m here, ain’t I?”’ 

When he entered the operating room the boy gave 
a low ery of pain, bent over the form on the table, 
and pressed his lips to the white forehead. When 
he looked up his eyes were filled with tears. He 
nodded to the surgeon. 

Doggedly, almost defiantly, he submitted himself, 
but when the artery had been severed and the blood 
was pulsing from his veins to the inanimate form 
beside him his expression changed to that of abject 
resignation. Several times he sighed audibly, but 
as if from mental rather than bodily anguish. The 
silence became oppressive. To Markham it seemed 
hours before the surgeon . . . nodded to the nurse. 
Then: 

‘‘You ’re a brave lad,’’ he said cheerfully to the 
boy. ‘‘Your sacrifice has won!’ 
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The boy, pale and weak, tried to smile. ‘‘Thank 
God!’’ he muttered. Then, with twitching mouth: 
‘‘Say, Doe, how’soon do I croak?’’ 

‘Why, not for a good many years, I hope.’’ The 
surgeon turned frowningly to Markham. ‘‘Didn’t 
you explain that there was no danger to him ?’’ 

“God! I’m afraid I did n’t!’’ stammered Mark- 
ham. ‘‘I was so keen to get his consent. Do you 
mean that he thought—”’ 

The surgeon nodded pityingly and turned to the 
lad. ‘‘You’re not going to die,’’ he said gently. 
““You ‘ll be all right tomorrow. But I’m deeply 
sorry you ’ve suffered as you must have suffered 
the past hour. You were braver than any of us 
suspected !”’ 

‘‘Aw, that’s all right,’’ muttered the boy. 
‘‘She ’s my sister, ain’t she?’’ 


In selecting your material for a dramatic scene, 
avoid mere physical accidents which awaken only 
a “sort of impersonal terror, because we do not 
know the person involved. <A fall from a great 
height, an automobile accident, a man overboard 
at sea, a rescue from drowning—such events as 
these are fiction material only if we have pre- 
viously been made to know the person, believe that 
he really existed, and care what happens to him, 
or if we know what the accident means to some 
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other character whom we care about. Failing 
some genuinely moving experience of your own, 
imagine such an experience befalling you or some 
one you know well. A woman tells a man whom 
she loves that she cannot marry him; a man re- 
turns home to find that his wife with whom he 
has quarreled has left his house; a cripple who 
has been told that his case is hopeless and has 
been gradually and grimly accustoming himself to 
the thought, learns that by a newly developed 
operation he has a chance of recovery; a woman 
finds that her brother whom she has adored all 
her life is a scoundrel—these are examples of 
‘‘big moments’? in life which are well within your 
knowledge and worthwhile attempting to portray. 


XV 
THE SHORT BIOGRAPHY 


HE short biography is a condensed, unified 
presentation of the life of a human being. 
This is a kind of writing much in demand today 
for two reasons. People like, and have always 
liked, to know something about the Shakespeares, 
the Napoleons, the Lincolns of the race, the men 
who have made literary, political, and social his- 
tory. But although biography satisfies the com- 
memorative instinct in preserving a record of 
those whose achievements should not be forgot- 
ten, it has today another appeal. It is addressed 
at times merely to our interest in personality, to 
the common human curiosity as to what other peo- 
ple are like and what experiences they have had. 
Such biography gives pleasure akin to that of fic- 
tion, and has for many readers a greater signifi- 
cance just because it is not—or should not be— 
fiction. 
Neither a biography inspired by hero-worship 
nor one which simply appeals to our interest in 


personality can be a mere chronicle of fact. The 
214 
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writing of a good biography will call forth one 
of the highest faculties of your mind, the faculty 
of interpretation, almost of divination, as applied 
to the most complex and baffling, as well as the 
most fascinating, of material, human nature. If 
you can complete such an undertaking with even 
a measure of success, you will achieve something 
far more valuable than just another exercise in 
composition: you will have enlarged your under- 
standing of life. 

Whatever success you have in biography will 
depend partly on your choice of a subject. This 
then is the first question to consider and it is worth 
careful thought. Like all forms of writing, bi- 
ography is more interesting if the subject mat- 
ter has a certain freshness. This means that you 
should not fall into the beginner’s error of pitch- 
ing on Washington or Napoleon or Lincoln and 
putting together a biography from bits of com- 
mon knowledge and a few facts from some refer- 
ence book. Neither should you attempt too am- 
bitious a subject. The careers of many men in 
public life, while undoubtedly interesting, are too 
full to make good subjects for a short sketch. In 
your effort to be reasonably complete you are 
likely to fall into a bare enumeration of facts. 
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Yet there are plenty of subjects from which to 
choose without taking the trite or the formidable. 
There are many names of note which the general 
reader recognizes, but about which he has little 
real knowledge. If he has normal intellectual curi- 
osity, you should not find it difficult to interest 
him. Youcan hardly expect to discover new facts 
in the life of a man or woman of importance, but 
you can acquaint yourself with what is known and 
present it in a readable way. All that is neces- 
sary is to make sure that the person whose life 
you are going to write has some likelihood of in- 
teresting a reader. In this connection it is well 
to remember that the mere possession of virtues, 
however estimable, is not enough. Your reader 
will not be interested in your minister, your camp 
counsellor, or your head master, however affec- 
tionate your regard for him, unless he is a really 
unusual person. This is not the same as saying 
that a good subject for biography must be a per- 
son of general fame. Even when people are not 
great or widely known, we are interested in them 
when they have done something a little out of the 
ordinary, or are typical of a class, or personify an 
era. A person may even be interesting to the 
reader only because of association with some one 
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of importance: recent biographies of Mary Todd 
Lincoln and Emerson’s aunt are concerned with 
persons who become bright in the reflected light 
of their more brilliant relations. We like to know 
what Lincoln’s wife was like or how the person- 
ality of Aunt Mary Emerson influenced the char- 
acter and career of her eminent nephew. You 
may possibly find a relative, an ancestor, a friend 
of the family, or one of your acquaintances whose 
life would have elements of interest to other peo- 
ple. Whatever subject you select, make sure it is 
one about whom you can get the necessary in- 
formation without too lengthy a search and that 
the sources are of the kind indicated below as 
most desirable. 

Having chosen your subject, you next set about 
finding the material from which your biography is 
to be made. One possible source of such mate- 
rial is personal knowledge. This has certain ad- 
vantages since it enables you to speak with first- 
hand authority and lends your portrait a degree 
of novelty. The worst possible source is the dry 
summary of a life to be found in a dictionary of 
biography; in retailing it you tell only what the 
reader could learn for himself, and in attempting 
to interpret it you are in danger of formulating 
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commonplaces which he could deduce as easily 
and well—a result unsatisfactory to both of you. 
You may, of course, feel that if you arrive at an 
original interpretation you have justified your ef- 
fort. But to write a really worth-while biography 
a certain amount of special knowledge is indispen-. 
sable. For this you may have to depend on the 
work of previous biographers. In such a case 
consult if possible more than one and strike your 
own balance between their points of view. Far 
better, if they are available, are those intimate 
documents—a collection of your subject’s letters, 
his diary, his autobiography—which bring you 
face to face with the man himself. The personal 
recollections of those who knew him, though they 
must be used with critical judgment, being often 
inaccurate or biased, are almost always interest- 
ing and revealing. In general, bear in mind that 
the more different sources you consult, even with- 
out taking notes or remembering details, the truer 
will be your portrait; and that it is only by form- 
ing your own interpretation of a man’s character, 
based on material as nearly first-hand as possible, 
that you will have a foundation on which to con- 
struct a real and interesting biography. 

The length and scope of your biography will be 
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determined to some extent by the nature of your 
materials and by your own enthusiasm. It is 
likely that you will need more space for this ex- 
ercise than for some of the others. With skill in 
the selection of fact and incident and with deft- 
ness of touch in matters of interpretation it may 
be possible for you to achieve a readable biogra- 
phy in eight hundred or a thousand words, but 
generally twelve or fifteen hundred will be better. 
You must avoid giving the impression of haste or 
leaving your reader with the feeling that impor- 
tant matters have been crowded out. You must 
have room for the telling anecdote and the illumi- 
nating incident. And you must have space to 
dwell on essential points in order to make a suf- 
ficiently strong impression with them on the 
reader. Where the subject chosen is clearly too 
large for proper treatment in the limits of a short 
biography it may be better to confine yourself to 
one period in the life of your figure, as Carl Sand- 
burg did in his long study, Abraham Lincoln— 
the Prairie Years. Or you may select one aspect 
of your subject’s career, such as his military life, 
or his activity in politics, or his major achieve- 
ment in science or art. If you can convey some 
idea of the way the portion of his life under con- 
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sideration fits into his career as a whole, such a 
partial portrait may have as much interest as a 
full length treatment. 

Having decided upon a subject which can be 
adequately treated within the space at your dis- 
posal, you next set about assembling the material 
you will use, by reading and making notes, men- 
tal or in writing, on your sources.1 This mate- 
rial should be of two kinds. The first comprises 
the basic facts of your subject’s career, which will 
provide whatever narrative sequence you employ. 
Obviously you cannot include everything that he 
did. His infancy and youth, for example, prob- 
ably need not detain you, unless you discover 
some childhood episode that explains in part his 
later career. In general, look for what is impor- 
tant, but include enough to give you a fair outline 
of his life as a whole. 

The second kind of material is less tangible, but 
equally important. It consists of those incidents 
and utterances which reveal character and per- 
sonality. Here again you must of course aban- 
don all hope of completeness. A man’s character 
is the sum of his mental and moral traits, and 


1 A practical device for purposes of selection and correlation is to 
list in parallel columns the two kinds of material here described. 
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your interpretation would ideally include the 
statement and illustration of his relation to all 
the basic things that make up life: to love, ambi- 
tion, money, religion; to friends and enemies; to 
humanity in the mass; to such ideals as culture, 
gentility, honesty, loyalty, courage. Yet in many 
of these relationships he may have been exactly 
like every one else of his class or generation. 
Omit these, then, and devote your attention to 
those attitudes and actions which are distinctive 
of him, which reveal him as an individual. So 
also with personality, which may be roughly de- 
fined as ‘‘what a man was like to look at, to meet, 
and to live with’’: you must discard the unimpor- 
tant, look for the distinguishing moods, foibles, 
habits, or traits. You must go still further: you 
must learn to seize upon the single illuminating 
action or utterance which will do the work of 
pages of analysis. The great Dr. Johnson rising 
from his bed to go out for a fling with those 
‘‘voung dogs’’ who woke him one night, or ex- 
claiming to the young Scots matron who sat on 
his knee and kissed him, ‘‘Do it again, and let us 
see which will tire the first’’; General Grant, 
about to receive Lee’s surrender at Appomattox, 
quietly adding to the orders the stipulation, ‘‘ All 
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officers to retain their side arms,’’ and thus spar- 
ing a great gentleman and soldier from the hu- 
miliation of surrendering his presentation sword, 
—these are more than mere anecdotes: in a flash 
they reveal the man. 

The material you have assembled must now be 
fitted into a workable pattern. It need hardly be 
said that a good biography, whether long or short, 
must be planned. It may seem to the casual 
reader that the events of a man’s life have hap- 
pened in a certain order and that there is noth- 
ing more to do than set them down in that same 
order. Such a procedure would be very mechani- 
cal, and the result would be as far from good 
biography as a chronicle is from well written his- 
tory. The biographer selects; he also groups and 
interprets. 

You therefore proceed to group and arrange the 
material which you are actually going to use. It 
may be that a pattern inherent in the life has sug- 
gested itself to your mind. If not, you should 
follow one of the three arrangements most fa- 
miliar to readers—and writers—of biography, 
whichever is best for your particular material. 
First, you may adopt an essentially narrative 
method, with incidental comment and interpreta- 
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tion. This is the simplest and most straightfor- 
ward plan, and is the one which you will probably 
find best in presenting a man of action, or one who 
is interesting because of some major achievement. 
Second, you may use a thin narrative thread as 
vehicle for the revelation of personality and char- 
acter. This scheme is especially well fitted to the 
life in which one dominant trait comes out again 
and again in characteristic incidents at different 
times. If, for example, you find that quick tem- 
per, or impulsiveness, was a major characteristic 
of your subject, your biography might emphasize 
a number of crucial moments in his life, in each 
of which this characteristic was revealed. Third, 
you may separate the narrative and the exposi- 
tory, presenting first the facts in a man’s life and 
then analysing his character. This plan is effec- 
tive in presenting a character whom you find it 
hard to reveal in the simple process of setting 
forth the events of his life. 

Other men, other methods: for example, some 
writers of the brief biography, confronted with a 
person who exhibits half a dozen contradictory 
traits, find it convenient to adopt a purely exposi- 
tory pattern, weaving in fact and incident to ex- 
plain and illustrate certain generalizations as to 
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character. The result is an elaborated character 
sketch rather than a biography in the strict sense 
of the word; but it is sometimes thought of as a 
form of biography since from the interwoven facts 
we do get an impression of the subject’s life story. 
Unless your material makes it impossible, how- 
ever, you will do well to use one of the three 
methods outlined in the preceding paragraph, or 
some adaptation or combination of them. At all 
events, decide for yourself what plan of presenta- 
tion appeals to you most, and having decided, 
stick to your plan. 

In starting to write you should give particular 
thought to your opening and closing paragraphs 
since in the former you must capture the reader’s 
interest and in the latter leave him with a vivid 
final impression. It is not at all necessary to be- 
gin with the date of birth or the nursery years. 
In fact it would not be bad advice to the student 
to say, Don’t begin with vital statistics;1 there 
are too many better ways. Lytton Strachey 
opens his life of Florence Nightingale: ‘‘Kivery- 
one knows the popular conception of Florence 
Nightingale. The saintly, self-sacrificing woman, 


1If you wish, you may preface your biography with a separate 
sheet presenting the important dates in tabular form. 
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the delicate maiden of high degree who threw 
aside the pleasures of a life of ease to succour the 
afflicted . . .”? and he goes on to suggest that she 
was even more interesting, if less agreeable, than 
this legendary picture. Such an opening para- 
graph is subtly calculated to make one want to 
read on. André Maurois begins his account of 
Goethe with an incident: ‘‘The Frankfurt coach 
stopped at the Geist; a German student set down 
his luggage, astonished the inn-keeper by refusing 
dinner, and rushed wildly off to the Cathedral.’’ 
J. G. Lockhart introduces Talleyrand to the reader 
with an ironical generalization that sums up very 
well his subject’s career: ‘‘There is a point in 
the career of most political climbers when they 
cease to be unedifying and begin to become shin- 
ing examples, when they discard the shifts and 
questionable devices that were incidental to the 
ascent, and appear as patriots, with a past which 
they earnestly hope will be forgotten and a set 
of principles which very soon seem inseparable 
from their equipment.’’! There are as many 
ways of opening a biography as of beginning a 


1 The illustrations cited here will all be found in a collection of 
Modern Short Biographies edited by Marston Balch (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935). 
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story; and there are as many ways of closing it 
effectively. Every reader of biography is famil- 
iar with the embracing generalization by means 
of which a writer attempts to summarize the per- 
son he has tried to present. Sometimes this takes 
the form of an epigram or even a paradox evolved 
by the biographer; sometimes the words of a man 
or woman of note reveal more than could any 
utterance of another. Thus in one of his best 
known essays Macaulay says of Lord Clive: ‘‘ His 
name stands high on the roll of conquerors. But 
it is found in a better list, in the list of those who 
have done and suffered much for the happiness 
of mankind.’’ In a biographical essay on a pio- 
neer of science, Giordano Bruno, the writer con- 
cludes, ‘‘But once he was fond of saying, ‘Not 
only he who wins deserves the laurels; but also 
he who dies no coward.’’’ Such sentences the 
reader does not forget. It may be that the biog- 
rapher will choose actions rather than words 
alone and close his account with an impressive 
scene. This method is followed by Lytton Stra- 
chey in his book Elizabeth and Essex; most of the 
concluding chapter dramatizes the successive in- 
cidents of Queen Elizabeth’s decline and death. 
Similarly, a short biography might end with an ef- 
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fective closing incident. Whatever form of be- 
ginning and ending you use, make sure that the 
former is interesting and the latter memorable. 
A question for special consideration is the em- 
phasis to be given to your subject’s environment. 
You may find it necessary to introduce your 
reader to an age somewhat remote from his own 
experience. Moreover, every man, no matter how 
strong his nature may be, is influenced by the con- 
ditions under which he develops. If Henry Ford 
had lived a century earlier, could he have become 
a great industrial pioneer? If Henry Adams had 
grown up in any other atmosphere than that of 
the Back Bay district of Boston, would his intel- 
lectual and social attitudes have been the same? 
It is hard to believe that Lincoln could have ob- 
tained, under the handicaps of life in a log cabin, 
the specialized education essential in our day for 
such a career as his. One of the most recent of 
his biographers, Carl Sandburg, emphasizes the 
importance of environment in the very title of the 
book already referred to, Abraham Lincoln—the 
Prairie Years; and he indicates dramatically the 
turbulence of the age that was to produce the 
Proclamation of Emancipation: ‘‘In the year 
1856, on the Missouri and Kansas border, two 
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hundred men, women, and children were shot, 
stabbed, or burned to death, in the fighting be- 
tween free- and slave-state settlers and gueril- 
las.’? Writing on the late George V of England, 
the novelist James Hilton illuminates the char- 
acter of that well loved king by showing him in 
the midst of the garishness of his time: ‘‘The 
world was full of royalty when he came to the 
throne, glittering royalty, saber-rattling royalty, 
bedizened, beribboned, and belauded royalty. 
But King George, even as a young man in uni- 
form, always had the air of being a quiet, digni- 
fied civilian.’’ At first, the personality of the 
man or woman whose life you present may seem 
to stand forth independent of its surroundings, 
but your presentation will often gain in vividness 
if you include something of the background of 
your subject’s life. 

Whether or not you decide that a man’s en- 
vironment so influenced him that it must be 
sketched in, you should not neglect to include some 
familiar details, little lifelike touches which will 
help to make the portrait real. These may be 
called written equivalents of the ‘‘candid cam- 
era’’ pictures so popular nowadays. Care should 
be taken not to impair the dignity of your subject 
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nor to displace serious analysis with ‘‘close-ups’’ 
for their own sake. Yet the fact remains that we 
love our fellow men more and believe that we un- 
derstand them better if we are allowed to see them 
in their off-guard moments as well as busily pur- 
suing successful careers. We like to see them at 
home with their children, or mounted on their hob- 
bies. We like to hear about their recreations, 
their superstitions, their harmless eccentricities 
of dress or manner, their casual friendships with 
all sorts of people, their preferences in food, 
drink, music, and light literature. We like to 
hear what the President calls his private secre- 
tary, to see a great scientist playing at blocks 
with his grandchildren on the nursery floor, to 
know that a famous actor has a complete minia- 
ture railroad on his estate. After all, a man’s life 
is more than the sum total of his public acts. You 
should seek to present his life as well as his career. 

In the end a good biography, within the limita- 
tions of its type, is, like any other example of 
creative writing, a work of art. You may have 
consulted original materials, you may have or- 
dered the details intelligently and with a regard 
for good taste, you may have constructed a faith- 
ful picture of a past time, you may have chosen a 
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method well suited to the subject, but you must 
do more than all of these things. Through your 
own knowledge of the subject of your essay you 
come gradually to an awareness of his essential 
nature both as an individual and as a member of 
the social group of which he is a part. It then 
becomes your purpose to convey that awareness 
to the reader by means of whatever devices the 
biographer may successfully employ. By sig- 
nificant and typical utterances and actions of 
your subject, by arresting contrast and previously 
unsuspected comparison, by fusing details in gen- 
eralizations of your own, you stir your reader’s 
mind and enable him to see what you have seen 
in the life before him. Whatever pattern you 
have chosen, your purpose, like that of the writer 
of fiction, is to make your character live. Your 
choice of subject was made because of some spe- 
cial source of interest, and so, having created 
your character, you must now impress on the 
reader’s memory his significance as a human fig- 
ure, his place in the scheme of things. In his 
biographical essay entitled ‘‘Francois Villon, Stu- 
dent, Poet and Housebreaker’’ Robert Louis Stev- 
enson begins with an anecdote that reveals the 
characteristic attitude toward other people of his 
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subject, and opens his second paragraph with the 
sentence: ‘‘Such was Villon’s cynical philos- 
ophy.’’ Subsequent statements carry forward 
the description he has introduced. ‘‘Many a 
man’s destiny,’’ he writes, ‘‘has been settled by 
nothing apparently more grave than a pretty face 
on the opposite side of the street and a couple of 
bad companions round the corner.... For a 
man who is greedy of all pleasures, and provided 
with little money and less dignity of character, 
we may prophesy a safe and speedy voyage down- 
ward.’’ From such general remarks Stevenson 
proceeds to more specific declarations: ‘‘He was 
one who would go where the cannikin clinked, not 
caring who should pay; and from supping in the 
wolves’ den, there is but a step to hunting with 
the pack... . After this, it were impossible for 
Master Francis to fall lower: to go and steal for 
himself would be an admirable advance from 
every point of view, divine or human.’”’ It is with 
small wonder then that the reader encounters, 
somewhat later on, the fact that ‘‘in summer 1461, 
alas! he is once more in durance.’’ An explana- 
tion of Villon’s course in life is afforded when 
Stevenson says, ‘‘He was forever drawing a 
parallel, already exemplified from his own words, 
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between the happy life of the well-to-do and the 
miseries of the poor. ... He is mighty pathetic 
and beseeching here in the street, but I would not 
go down a dark road with him for a large consid- 
eration.’’ Thus tracing this disreputable hero to 
the end of his career, the reader finds his own 
opinion summed up in the concluding words: 
‘‘Certainly the sorriest figure on the rolls of 
fame.’’ It is by thus weaving the various ele- 
ments, both narrative and expositional, together 
into a consistent pattern, that you should bring 
out the color and the main design of your bio- 
graphical essay. 

There are certain faults which the practice of 
biography is subject to, not all of which are con- 
fined to the work of beginners. One, very com- 
mon in student work, is a certain pedestrian qual- 
ity, the dullness of a routine job. Such dullness 
results when the writer is too preoccupied with 
setting down facts. Facts are the skeleton on 
which a biography is built. But the bones must 
be covered, and in a well written biography these 
facts will be present in an unobtrusive way, 
blended with incident, circumstance, motive. 
Equally important to avoid is distortion whether 
conscious or unconscious. Biography is neither 
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panegyric nor detraction. The writer should aim 
at the truth. This is so obvious an ideal as seem- 
ingly to need no statement. And yet it is often 
violated. At times the writer allows his enthusi- 
asm for his subject to run away with him and he 
idealizes the figure, exaggerating his achieve- 
ments and minimizing his faults. But the oppo- 
site tendency is sometimes observed in modern 
biography, in the so-called ‘‘debunking’’ type. 
When the popular conception of historic charac- 
ters becomes too heroic there is a desire to deflate 
their reputations, to reduce them to the level of 
ordinary beings. We learn more about Washing- 
ton’s wine cellar and his character as a country 
squire than about his military career and his pub- 
lic services. It is generally easier to get a hear- 
ing by attacking a popular idol than by aiming at 
a just estimate. Closely allied to this fault is the 
itch for the sensational. The biographer pounces 
on a hint of scandal as eagerly as does a tabloid 
newspaper and emphasizes a lapse from conven- 
tion beyond any importance that it has in a proper 
understanding of the subject’s character. In this 
case again the result is distortion. The person 
who depended on André Maurois’ Ariel for his 
knowledge of Shelley would remember him as a 
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desultory and sometimes dangerous fool rather 
than as the idealist and philosopher that he was 
and the author of some of the most permanent 
poetry in our literature. Finally, you should 
avoid distorting your picture in the interest of a 
theory. This is the special fault of the Freudi- 
ans. Amateur psychologists can apparently find 
sex in anything and are prepared to explain any 
character by reference to suppressions and a 
thwarted emotional life. A recent biographer of 
Matthew Arnold accounts for his cold intellectual- 
ism by an imaginary love affair in his youth. Yet 
all the evidence he can find for such an affair is a 
few conventional sentiments in some of Arnold’s 
poetry. Instead of seeking to give your biog- 
raphy a specious interest by stretching truth, try 
to arrive at a just estimate and make your picture 
interesting by vividness of presentation. 

If you have already written the character 
sketch explained in Chapter XI, you may find it 
useful to consider just how the biography differs 
from it. The writer of a character sketch pri- 
marily attempts to catch and preserve the appear- 
ance and apparent qualities of some one as seen 
for a brief time under particular circumstances. 
Such a portrait is necessarily static and limited 
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by the observer’s angle of vision. It is probable, 
moreover, that the writer of a character sketch 
would allot proportionally more space than the 
brief biography demands to the description of ex- 
ternals. The clothes that a person wears, his ges- 
tures, his facial expression, and what he says, if 
you are fortunate enough to hear him talk, are 
often virtually the only guides to his character 
as you observe him. To write a biography, how- 
ever, you must know much more about your sub- 
ject, though you may never have seen him. Your 
sources of information are more varied and you 
are able to portray a person at successive periods 
and confronted by different circumstances. By 
recording his conduct at different moments, by 
showing how dominant traits assert themselves 
time after time, by revealing how courage and 
ability brought success or how yielding to tempta- 
tion ended in failure, you convey to your reader 
understanding of another’s life story as a whole. 
The writer of a character sketch is limited to de- 
scriptive details, or if space permits, a bit of char- 
acteristic action. The biographer employs narra- 
tive, often narrative of dramatic intensity. The 
character sketch is a picture; the biography tells 
a story. 


XVI 


THE FAMILIAR ESSAY 


HE familiar essay is distinctly a form of 
al; artistic writing. It has none of the prac- 
ticality of the business letter, the argument, the 
editorial, or the popular exposition which is 
known as the feature article. Yet, while it is pos- 
sible for a man to go through life without ever 
writing a familiar essay, he will be much more 
interesting to other people if he can write—and 
talk—in the familiar essay vein. As a matter 
of fact, every man talks about himself—his sports 
and hobbies, his family and friends, the plays he 
has seen and the things he has read, the ‘‘little 
annoyances incident to his profession,’’ his likes 
and dislikes, his enthusiasms and his prejudices. 
And there are few men who have not attempted 
to comment upon life or some phase of life 
entertainingly, in conversation and in friendly 
letters. When a man does that he becomes, in a 
modest way, a familiar essayist. The intense de- 
votion of your next-door neighbor to a saxophone 
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annoyance upon the joys of living near an ama- 
teur musician. You take a business trip and 
write home about your Pullman ear acquaint- 
ances, the conversation in the smoker, the dis- 
comforts of small town hotels. These are not 
serious matters; but your pleasant discussion of 
them is one of the amenities of life. A little 
practice in the familiar essay will enable you to 
do the thing more easily and gracefully, and will 
develop in you a versatility of style which will 
lend distinction to all your writing. 

A word of warning is needed at the start as to 
what the familiar essay is not. There are many 
other kinds of essays, admirable in their respec- 
tive spheres, the purpose of which is different 
from the purpose of the familiar essay. There is 
the biographical or historical essay, practised by 
Macaulay; the moral essay, like Bacon’s; the 
critical essay; the philosophical essay; the in- 
formative essay on politics, science, or the arts. 
The object of these is to teach; their appeal is 
basically to the intellect. They are all methodical 
and objective, and have an immediate practical 
application. The matter dominates the writer to 
an extent that it does not in the familiar type. 
These forms of essay are capable of high literary 
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development, but as treatises on serious things, 
they are by nature serious in tone, and lacking 
in that friendly informality which is the distinc- 
tive quality of the familiar essay. The familiar 
essay is a thing more difficult, and more artistic. 

And now, what is the familiar essay? It is the 
discussion of anything, however trivial, which 
happens at the moment to interest you provided 
it can be treated in one of the moods in which you 
would converse with a friend. Thus its spirit 
may range from humor or gentle satire to a fine, 
friendly seriousness. The principal thing that 
you do not do to your friend is to lecture him. 
Beyond that there is almost no limit to the sub- 
jects of which it may treat. Poor Relations, Old 
China, A Dissertation on Roast Pig, On Lying 
Awake at Night, Thumbs, Spring House-cleaning, 
On Holding a Baby, In Praise of a Lawn-Mower, 
The Gentle Art of Repartee, Every Man’s Natu- 
ral Desire to Be Somebody Else—these are some 
of the subjects on which familiar essays have 
been written. Yet, though the range of the famil- 
lar essay is almost unlimited, its character is none 
the less clearly marked by certain ever-present 
qualities. These are indicated by the terms Per- 
sonal Essay, Informal or Conversational Essay, 
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Light Essay—all of them names by which the 
Familiar Essay is at times known. Let us see 
what qualities these names imply. 

The familiar essay is to an unusual degree per- 
sonal. The writer feels free to talk about him- 
self, the subject he knows best. He says I with- 
out self-consciousness, well knowing that if he 
talks without vanity or pretension, without being 
boastful or snobbish, the world will be very glad 
to listen. He takes the reader into his confidence, 
reveals his personal habits and tastes, discusses 
frankly his preferences and prejudices, confesses 
his weaknesses. By being sincere in his revela- 
tions he is certain to be original. He does not 
wish to be what other people are; he is interested 
in being himself. His eccentricities are not 
ironed out; he is a non-conformist holding out 
against collective mediocrity. Nowhere outside 
of lyric poetry can he express more subjectively 
his inner self—not what he does, but what he 
thinks and feels and is. Charles Lamb writes: 
‘“‘T know less geography than a schoolboy of 
six weeks’ standing. ...I have no astronomy. 
I do not know where to look for the Bear, or 
Charles’s Wain; the place of any other star; or 
the name of any of them at sight. I guess at 
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Venus only by her brightness. ... Of history 
and chronology I possess some vague points. . . 
My friend M., with great painstaking, got me to 
think I understood the first proposition in Euclid, 
but gave me over in despair at the second. I am 
entirely unacquainted with the modern languages; 
and, like a better man than myself, have ‘small 
Latin and less Greek.’ I am a stranger to the 
shapes and texture of the commonest trees, herbs, 
flowers. .. . Not that I affect ignorance—but my 
head has not many mansions, nor spacious; and I 
have been obliged to fill it with such cabinet curi- 
osities as it can hold without aching.’? Who 
could resist a man after so frank a confession? 
All our wish is that he should go on. And herein 
hes the charm of the type. In a familiar essay 
an interesting personality portrays itself. 

The familiar essay is also informal and con- 
versational in tone. It suggests an easy chair, a 
fire, and leisure to spend with friends. The au- 
thor seems not so much to write as to talk. Heis 
not in the public eye, but chatting pleasantly at 
his ease. Consequently the familiar essay is not 
bound by those considerations of logic and thor- 
oughness that are necessary in a formal article. 
It is not methodical, with heads and sub-heads. 
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Like the conversation that it seems to be, it is 
obedient only to the mood or the whims of the 
author. For this reason the writing of the famil- 
lar essay has been called ‘‘the art of digressing 
pleasantly.’? In skipping lightly from one idea 
to another, however, the essayist must be careful 
of two things. He must always remain within 
hailing distance of a central theme and he must 
observe a sufficient. compatibility in his moods to 
make it obvious that the same personality ap- 
pears through the whole composition. A man 
who is habitually mild and tolerant is not likely 
to display undue irritability in what he writes, 
although he may protest whimsically or at times 
become gently satirical. These two considera- 
tions, therefore, introduce an element of form into 
what at first glance might appear utterly formless. 

The designation ‘‘light essay’’ suggests still 
another characteristic. That is the tendency to 
deal with trivial and unimportant things. The 
familiar essay is the product of the writer’s lei- 
sure and is intended for the leisure of the reader. 
Since it is not expected to be useful or practical, 
it must be agreeable. Even a mock seriousness in 
the title is not really misleading. Lamb’s ‘‘The 
Two Races of Men’’ and ‘‘A Chapter on Hars’’ are 
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not ethnological or scientific. The two ‘‘races’’ 
in the former are merely those who borrow and 
those who lend; and ‘‘A Chapter on Hars’’ is 
Lamb’s confession that he has no ear for music. 
‘‘T am incapable of a tune. I have been practis- 
ing God Save the King all my life; whistling 
and humming it over to myself in solitary cor- 
ners; and am not yet arrived, they tell me, within 
many quavers of it ...’’ The true familiar es- 
sayist sets down his thought for the amusement 
it affords him quite as much as for the pleasure 
it may give the reader. Consequently he is likely 
to be cheerful, often in a playful mood. Leigh 
Hunt illustrates this spirit in his essay ‘‘On Get- 
ting Up on Cold Mornings’’: 


Some people say it is a very easy thing to get up 
of acold morning. You have only, they tell you, to 
take the resolution; and the thing is done. This 
may be very true; just as a boy at school has only 
to take a flogging, and the thing is over. But we 
have not at all made up our minds upon it; and we 
find it a very pleasant exercise to discuss the matter, 
candidly, before we get up. This, at least, is not 
idling, though it may be lying. It affords an ex- 
cellent answer to those who ask how lying in bed 
can be indulged in by a reasoning being,—a rational 
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creature. How? Why, with the argument calmly 
at work in one’s head, and the clothes over one’s 
shoulder. Oh—it is a fine way of spending a sen- 
sible, impartial half-hour. 


The essayist’s tendency to trifle does not mean 
that the familiar essay has nothing to give 
thoughtful men. On the contrary, since it is so 
largely a reflection of the personality of the 
writer, it is almost certain to reveal, consciously 
or unconsciously, a philosophy of life. The fa- 
miliar essayist not only observes life but medi- 
tates upon it. ‘‘His main gift,’’ says an interest- 
ing essayist, ‘‘is an eye to discover the suggestive- 
ness of common things. . . . Let him take up the 
most trivial subject, and it will lead him away 
to the great questions over which the serious im- 
agination loves to brood—fortune, mutability, 
death .. .’’ Anillustration will make clear what 
is meant. In the essay on ‘‘Old China’’ Charles 
Lamb begins, lightly enough, with a pleasant con- 
fession of his fondness for old china. This leads 
him to remark upon a blue tea set from which he 
and his sister were drinking tea and which they 
were so fortunate then as to be able to afford. 
But these observations are only an excuse for a 
wistful reflection on the happiness of the good old 
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days when he and his sister were poor. He tells 
how he once debated then a long time over the 
purchase of a book that they could not afford and 
how he finally bought it, though the extravagance 
compelled him to do without a much needed new 
suit. Ina similar vein he speaks of pictures and 
outings, seats at the theatre and strawberries out 
of season, all to show how much more we enjoy 
the simple pleasures obtained at some sacrifice 
than the luxuries which in wealth we do not ap- 
preciate. The reader puts down the essay with 
his thought and his deeper emotions unexpectedly 
stirred. 

And now with this understanding of the type 
in mind let us turn to one or two practical sug- 
gestions about writing the familiar essay. You 
may be the kind of person who naturally sees in 
things more than appears on the surface. It may 
be your nature to muse over common experiences. 
As you walk down Broadway or Main Street on 
a Saturday afternoon in August, you may be in- 
terested in the character of the crowd, the look 
on the faces of the people; may wonder which 
are going away over the week-end and how they 
will spend their time, which will have to stay be- 
hind and what they will do with themselves. You 
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may wonder what it is that distinguishes—as it 
certainly does distinguish—the crowd this after- 
noon from the same crowd in the winter, say the 
Saturday before Christmas. You may ponder 
over these and many other things and reflect on 
your own situation; and if you do, you do not need 
to be told where to find your material for a fa- 
miliar essay. But if you are not naturally reflec- 
tive, do not have the habit of noticing things, you 
need not feel that your case is hopeless. You can 
still learn to write a familiar essay, for there are 
ways of getting the material you need. 

Let us agree that there is nothing more inter- 
esting to study than human nature, the way dif- 
ferent people act, and the things they do under 
various circumstances. Select, then, some situa- 
tion in which you can observe people of various 
types and study them. For instance, stand near 
a telephone booth around dinner time in the eve- 
ning. Observe the various types of humanity 
that use the phone in the course of half an hour, 
—quiet talkers, animated talkers, people who 
gesticulate, those who shout, those who dislike 
the operator. There is the man whose friend 
waits outside while he tells his wife he has to 
‘“work late at the office’’; the young woman 
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‘‘visiting’’ by telephone; the impatient man wait- 
ing his turn; the stout blonde who half suffocates 
in the booth; the young man having an argument 
with a girl. There is no end of such people and 
it is not hard to imagine how you would feel if 
you were in the place of any one of them. Or 
take the scales on the station platform. Who are 
some of the people that get weighed while you 
stand there? Why do they get weighed? There 
are the stout people who are sure the scales are 
inaccurate, and those who argue whether the dial 
reads 12914 or 130. There is the economical fam- 
ily who all try to get weighed for the same penny ; 
the person who gets weighed merely for some- 
thing to do while waiting for the train; the 
woman who only looks in the little mirror. You 
may recall various kinds of scales: the kind that 
asks you, ‘‘Did you give yourself a weigh?’’ and 
the kind where you get your money back if you 
guess your weight. These are scenes and charac- 
ters in the human drama, and the familiar essayist 
delights in reflecting on life in all its aspects. 
There are many other places where you can study 
your fellow men (and women) with equally in- 
teresting results—at the box office in the theatre, 
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in the crowd outside the movie, in the restaurant, 
at the ball game, in the doctor’s office. 

There is another way you may go about writing 
the familiar essay. You may start with an idea, 
as did Lamb in the essay on ‘‘Old China’’ men- 
tioned above, and illustrate it from your observa- 
tion and experience. Suppose you say to your- 
self that every man has certain tests which he 
consciously or unconsciously applies to women, or 
that every woman instinctively notices certain 
things in men. What are some of the special 
susceptibilities or aversions of your friends? 
Does one of your friends specialize in dark eyes, 
another in small hands? Which one is attracted 
by social position, which admires bored supe- 
riority? Or, suppose you decide that you can 
pretty well tell what kind of people live in a house 
by the things they leave lying around, say on the 
library table. An empty candy box, a pack of 
cards, cigarette ashes, a tennis racquet, a Victrola © 
record, a theatre program—all tell their story. 
You have only to be reasonably observant and to 
reflect a little on what you see to find on every 
hand the material for a familiar essay. 

But you must find 1t yourself. You must make 
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your own observations, present your own ideas 
—in other words, be original. There is no form 
of writing in which you have a greater opportu- 
nity to show your own individuality than in the 
familiar essay. Almost any subject can be dis- 
cussed in the familiar essay mood if you are in 
that mood. But it is useless to think that you can 
create the atmosphere of ‘‘friendly informality”’ 
in your essay if you attempt to write it in a 
crowded library a few minutes before you go to 
class. There is little inducement to meditation 
or the play of fancy in such an environment. Go 
off by yourself, find a comfortable chair by the 
open fire, and, if you are a man, light your pipe: 
you will more readily impart the desired tone to 
your essay. If it is still difficult for you to get 
into the right spirit, get a volume of Lamb’s Es- 
says of Elia, or some similar collection, and read 
in it for a while. The spirit is likely to be con- 
tagious. Before long your frame of mind will be 
similar to the essayist’s. Then, when you are in 
the mood, write. 
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I 
THE CRITICAL ESSAY 


[The two examples of the critical essay which follow illustrate 
two different uses to which this type of writing may be put. The 
first selection is a review of a single book. The writer begins by 
stating clearly what he takes to be the purpose of the book, and 
then proceeds to an evaluation of its leading characters, the 
credibility and interest of the events, and the total impression 
left with the reader. 

In the second essay, we see the same critic dealing with a 
subject of considerably greater scope, i.e., the collected work 
of Rudyard Kipling, in prose and verse. The writer tells what 
it has meant to him and to his generation, and suggests what of 
permanent value it contains. Mr. Benét’s remarks about Kip- 
ling’s style are especially worth study, in view of what is said 
in Chapter I about the desirability of discussing style only if 
you have something definite to say about it. And the whole 
article exemplifies admirably the readability of good criticism, 
the pleasure that there is in sharing another’s enjoyment of 
reading. | 


GEORGIA MARCHES THROUGH + 
Gone with the Wind. By Margaret Mitchell. 


REVIEWED BY STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


This is war, and the wreck and rebuilding that fol- 
lows it, told entirely from the woman’s angle. We have 
had other novels about the Civil War by women, in- 
eluding Mary Johnston’s excellent ones and Evelyn 

1¥From the Saturday Review of Literature, July 4, 1936. Re- 
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Seott’s remarkable The Wave. But I don’t know of any 
other in which the interest is so consistently centered, 
not upon the armies and the battles, the flags and the 
famous names, but upon that other world of women who 
heard the storm, waited it out, succumbed to it or rebuilt 
after it, according to their natures. It is in the diaries 
and the memoirs—in Letitia Macdonald and Mrs. Roger 
A. Pryor and a dozen more. But it has never been put 
so completely in fiction before. And it is that which gives 
Gone with the Wind its originality and its individual 
impact. 

It is a long book and a copious one, crowded with 
character and incident, and bound together with one con- 
sistent thread, the strong greediness of Scarlett O’Hara 
who was bound to get her way, in spite of the hampering 
ideal of the Perfect Southern Gentlewoman and the ruin 
that follows men’s wars. She didn’t, quite, in the end, 
though she got a great many other things, including 
money and power—but the tale of her adventures and 
her struggles makes as readable, full-bodied, and con- 
sistent a historical novel as we have had in some time— 
a novel which, in certain passages, as in the flight from 
burning Atlanta, rises to genuine heights. Miss Mitchell 
knows her period, her people, and the red hill country of 
North Georgia—she knows the clothes and the codes and 
the little distinctions that make for authenticity. Tara is 
a working plantation, not a white-porched movie-set— 
and Atlanta is itself an individual city, not a fabulous 
combination of all the first-family features of Richmond, 
Charleston, and New Orleans. The civilization of the 
antebellum South was something a little more than a pic- 
turesque gesture in gentility—and to a public a little sur- 
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feited with wistful reminiscence of the cape-jessamine 
side of it, Miss Mitchell’s rather more realistic treatment 
should come as a decided relief. 

For they are here, the duelists and the belles that we 
are accustomed to—but there is also Gerald O’Hara, the 
adventuring Irishman whose quick, restless vitality was 
able to build Tara into the pattern of a gentleman’s plan- 
tation and whose charm, together with his finely-bred 
wife, got him accepted at last as one of the County. And 
there is his daughter Scarlett, who learned all the out- 
ward signs and symbols of the Perfect Gentlewoman, 
without ever, in the heart, subscribing to the code. We 
see her first in the raw blooming pride and ruthlessness 
of youth, with a most unladylike determination to marry 
the sensitive, appealing, rather dawdling Ashley Wilkes 
whether he happens to like it or not. We see her last, 
after three marriages, none of them to Ashley; bruised 
and hardened by life but still defiant, still with the 
strong, blind confidence of the dominant that tomorrow 
or the next day she will yet bend life completely to her 
will. It is a consistent portrait and a vivid one. And as 
consistent is the portrait of her opposite, Melanie Wilkes, 
who never had to think about being a lady because she 
was one, and who kept to the end the slight steel cour- 
age of the fine. The two women, their innate difference, 
and the curious bond between them are admirably char- 
acterized. And it is they, with Rhett Butler, the other 
nonconformist to the genteel code, who make the book— 
for Ashley, though ably sketched, is bound to be some- 
thing of a walking gentleman and a romantic dream. 

As background and accompaniment, there is the break- 
down of a civilization and the first tentative steps at its 
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rebuilding. Miss Mitchell, as I have said, attempts no 
battle-pieces, but the grind of the war is there, the patri- 
otie fairs and the slow killing of friend and acquaintance, 
the false news and the true, the hope deferred and the end 
and the strangeness after the end. When Scarlett and 
Melanie, fleeing from Atlanta before the approach of 
Sherman’s army, return to the O’Hara plantation, they 
return, quite literally, to a ruined world. That was the 
way it was, and Miss Mitchell’s description of Scarlett’s 
frenzied, tireless attempt to rebuild some semblance of 
life and vigor into Tara is one of the most fascinating 
sections of her novel. The young men were dead in the 
war, the land wasted, the field-hands gone. And a planta- 
tion, under those conditions, was about as easy a place 
to live in as a battleship in mid-ocean without its crew. 
But Scarlett bullied for it, slaved for it, and starved for 
it—and resolved, with bleak determination, that, come 
what might to the old code of gentility, she, Scarlett 
O’Hara, would never be hungry again. 

How she made her determination good and what paths 
her determination led her through form the theme of the 
last sections of the book. I shall not spoil Miss Mitchell’s 
plot by recounting it in detail, for it is a good one. But 
her picture of the early days of Reconstruction and the 
tainted society of scalawags and carpetbaggers through 
which Scarlett moved with Rhett Butler is quite as vivid 
as her picture of the war years. Throughout, she draws 
her distinctions with a sure hand. The extraordinary 
episode of the rescue of the ex-Confederates by the testi- 
mony of Belle Watling and her girls may not please Miss 
Mitchell’s Atlanta audience but it has the convincing 
ring of folk-lore. And the post-war attitude of a dozen 
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different types of human being, -from Rhett Butler’s to 
Ashley Wilkes’s, is surely and deftly done—as is the 
amazing incident of Archie the ex-convict, who acted as 
chaperon and bodyguard to the ladies of Atlanta during 
Reconstruction days. 

It is only one of a score of such incidents, for Miss 
Mitchell paints a broad canvas, and an exciting one. And, 
in spite of its length, the book moves swiftly and smoothly 
—a three-decker with all sails set. Miss Mitchell has lost 
neither her characters in her background nor her back- 
ground in her characters, and her full-blooded story is in 
the best traditions of the historical novel. It is a good 
novel rather than a great one, by the impalpables that di- 
vide good work from great. And there is, to this reviewer, 
perhaps unjustly, the shadow of another green-eyed girl 
over Scarlett O’Hara—as Rhett Butler occasionally shows 
traces both of St. Elmo and Lord Steyne and Melanie’s 
extreme nobility tends to drift into Amelia-ishness here 
and there. Nevertheless, in Gone with the Wind, Miss Mit- 
chell has written a solid and vividly interesting story of 
war and reconstruction, realistic in detail and told from 
an original point of view. 


RUDYARD KIPLING, TELLER OF 
MAGIC TALES? 


STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


Of course, there is the distinguished Tory gentleman 
who lives quietly at Bateman’s, Burwash, is related to 
Stanley Baldwin, makes few appearances in public, pre- 


1 From the New York Herald Tribune Books, January 12, 1936. 
Reprinted by permission of author and publisher. 
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serves his acid disliké of all democracy and many things 
in the United States of America, and now and then writes 
an official poem which is still cabled around the world. He 
has been rector of St. Andrews, he is an honorary D. Litt. 
of Oxford and Cambridge, of Edinburgh and Strasbourg 
and Paris—almost thirty years ago he received the Nobel 
Prize. His infrequent public speeches are better and more 
crisply written than most authors’ speeches and he is a 
member of the Athenaeum and the Carlton Clubs. We 
hope that he will live a long time, for Sussex must be a 
pleasant place to live in, and a man who has had these 
honors and degrees deserves any incidental pleasantness 
that may come to him by the way. But there is also the 
Other. 

That other did not come from Sussex, but from a very 
different country—and the blind, killing heat of the land 
got into his pages. He was a young man, with all the 
arrogance, the cocksureness and the great desires of youth 
upon him, and before he was twenty-five he had seen an 
astonishing amount of naked life and death. So he wrote 
down what he had seen, as he had seen it and not other- 
wise—in language that owed a good deal to the King 
James Bible and something to the daily papers, but a 
great deal as well to as superb a capacity for seeing and 
hearing, for seizing the essential evocative word or phrase 
that sets an entire scene or an entire character for the 
reader, as any writer ever had. Of that language he made 
a most sharp and supple instrument, that carried as little 
excess weight as a rapier, and went to its point of impact 
with as swift a directness. Of course, there were the little 
conjuring tricks that every author allows himself—the 
‘‘but that is another story,’’ and the rest. But the stories 
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did not live because of the conjuring tricks—as imitators 
found. They lived because the acid had bitten into the 
plate—and there was the scene, black as ink and white as 
dust, and yet with a harmony between the two. 


41 There is always the first glamour connected with the 
: As discovery of a writer, for a boy—the time when one real- 
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izes he has written more books than the one in hand, and 
starts to eat him like bread. I ean remember going through 
Kipling that way—it started with Departmental Ditties 
and the Jungle Books—and I ean still see the way the 
books looked on the shelf and the color of their covers. 
Those particular ones were good editions—on the other 
hand, the first of the soldier stories I saw were in a badly 
made, pirated edition with cheap paper, ugly type and a 
few hack pictures. But that did not matter and I remember 
these illustrations quite as well as Lockwood Kipling’s. 
The stories and the songs were the thing, for they suddenly 
made a new world—a world of hot rain and green jungle 
and talking animals, of the Bandar-Log and the ‘‘Big 
Drunk Draf’,’’ of English subalterns (that would be a 
second-lieutenant) who were, in one way, like the perpet- 
ual English schoolboys in the Henty books and yet were 
not. For they died and knew hate and shame and horror— 
sometimes a horror of great darkness—as people in the 
Henty books did not. If you shot a person in a Henty book, 
he would bleed appropriately, but the fluid somehow would 
not be blood. But here the dried blood lay in the dust like 
goldbeater’s skin. You could see it on the ground. 

And then, of course, there was Simla, where a person 
called Mrs. Hauksbee and other persons did curious and 
adult things. I read of these without very much compre- 
hension but with great interest. Except where they dealt 
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with ghosts and sudden death, they were not as good as the 
talking animals or the soldiers, the bridgebuilders and 
the shipmen, but they were full of strange and marvelous 
names and sounds—punkahs and saises and rickshaws and 
C. I. G.’s, and somebody called Tranter of the Bombay 
Side. There was, often enough, a glossary for the foreign 
words, but I didn’t look them up. You got what the man 
was talking about by the way he talked—and if he men- 
tioned a thermantidote paddle or a spile-pier, you were 
perfectly sure that he knew what it was and how it looked 
and worked. Because, whenever he did mention something 
you happened to know—like the way in which a dry coun- 
try turns green in the rains—he had, obviously, been there 
himself. . 

Then there was the verse which produced drunkenness. 


Now this is the law of the Muscovite that he proves with 
shot and steel. 


There was rock to the left and rock to the right and low, 
lean thorn between, 

And thrice he heard a breech-bolt snick though never a 
man was seen. 


They have gone down, they have gone down, 
They are standing all arow, 

Twenty knights in the peat-water 

That never struck a blow. 


Kabul town’s by Kabul river, 
Blow the bugle, draw the sword... 


It marched all by itself, with kettledrums, like a band. 
Later on, the drunkenness passed and there were other 
gods. But, for a while, the tune of the band seemed to fill 
creation. 
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And indeed, for a time, it did fill the English-speaking 
world. It is perfectly safe to say that no writer today can 
command the instantaneous response of the wide and 
diversified audience that Kipling could in the high years 
of his fame. The man senior to him who commanded that 
particular response was Mark Twain and the man before 
him Charles Dickens. And it is the born tale-tellers who 
do so, not necessarily the prophets or the seers. The general 
ideas may be as they may be, but there must be a particular 
kind of enchantment in the work. And, as long as it is 
there, the people will_listen. They will listen, indeed, to 
almost anything you say. You may, as Dickens did, find 
little in the entire experiment of a continent but tobacco- 
spitting, malaria and sham. You may, as Mark Twain did, 
find nothing in the Middle Ages but cruelty, pretentious- 
ness and bad plumbing. They wil! still listen, as long as 
the enchantment lasts. As social intelligences there can be 
no doubt that both Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells have a much 
higher intelligence quotient than Mr. Kipling. But you 
don’t discuss and argue about Tom Sawyer and Pickwick 
and the Jungle Books as you argued and discussed about 
Ann Veronica and Man and Superman. You read them 
as fast as you can and as long as the light holds out. 

Power is a heady thing—especially the power of the 
written word—and most writers are born without the 
politician’s tough shell. Yet the writer in power is apt to 
feel something of the politician’s uneasy responsibility— 
only much more naively than the politician. There are 
confidences in Dickens in which, quite in the style of Presi- 
dent Harding, he speaks of his responsibility toward his 
public, how he must do them good. There are complaints 
of Mark Twain that he cannot publish all the truth about 
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the world that he knows, in his lifetime—people would 
not believe it, in the first place, and it would be bad for 
them if they did. The thing is a mixed cup—and when it 
comes, the loneliness goes out of the work, for most. Almost 
before he knew it, Kipling found himself, not merely a 
famous writer with the usual noisy appurtenances of 
fame, but the spokesman of an empire, a man whose least 
word, in his own craft, was listened to around the world. 
And certain things in the time were exactly fitted to him 
and he was exactly fitted to certain things in the time. 
Only, unfortunately, it was not the best in either which 
matched. 

One wonders what could have happened had the great 
fame come ten years later? Would there have been more 
stories like ‘‘The Man Who Would Be King,’’ or would 
the vein have run out? No, ‘‘Recessional’’ was written in 
1897 and ‘‘The White Man’s Burden’”’ in 1899—they 
would probably have been written anyway, for a man 
cannot escape his fate. We, the readers, noticed the real 
difference first with Traffics and Discoveries, I think. 
There were ‘‘They’’ and ‘‘ Wireless,’’ but there was also 
a person named Pyecroft who tried very hard to be Mul- 
vaney but did not succeed, and a story called ‘‘Mrs. Bath- 
urst,’’ which suggested, oddly, an unhappy ecross-fertiliza- 
tion by Henry James. But then there was Puck of Pook’s 
Hill and that was all good and an utterly new vein. 
But the books came slower now, and even the titles were 
changed. The man who had written Plain Tales from the 
Hills was calling books Actions and Reactions and Debits 
and Credits. There were flashes, and very fine flashes, and 
the second Puck of Pook’s Hill series was almost as good 
as the first. But we were still awaiting the great novel, the 
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novel which was to be to Kim what Kim isto The Naulakha. 
And then, gradually, it was no longer a necessity to buy 
and read the new Kipling as soon as it appeared. And the 
war dug a black ditch across the world and we were older. 
“The Jungle Book—tLord, yes, I read it when I was a 
child! Kipling—imperialism—flag-flapping—take up the 
White Man’s Burden—jingo—but have you read so-and- 
so?’’ 

Only that is hardly all or the whole story. For a writer 
ultimately is judged by his best work, not his worst—and 
in no ease by his contemporary politics, in spite of much 
current opinion to the contrary. That is hard to realize 
when the writer is living—but it must be realized if there 
is to be any criticism worth the name. We do not judge 
Dickens by Little Dorrit or Thackeray by Philip or Mark 
Twain by ‘‘A Defence of Harriet Shelley’’—where dead 
writers of size wrote badly or spoke without knowledge, 
we simply do not read those particular books of theirs. 
And as it was in the past, so it will be with Rudyard Kip- 
ling. The jingo Imperialism—the horrible places where 
the brass grows flat and blatant—the unhappy experi- 
ments in the plaster-statuesque—‘‘The Vampire,’’ ‘‘The 
Flag of England,’’ ‘‘The Female of the Species,’’ ‘‘The 
White Man’s Burden,”’ ‘‘ Recessional,’’ ‘‘If’’—these will 
die or survive as greeting-card verses survive. Perhaps not 
even that, for there is always somebody to write that sort 
of thing, though not often with as fatal a fluency. Indeed, 
some of them are beginning to work their own revenge. 
There is, for instance, a story called ‘‘The Army of a 
Dream,’’ which it is impossible to read, at the moment, 
without a certain cold grue, a grue of irony not intended 
by the author. For the army of that dream, and the system 
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behind it, the militarized state, has come to being indeed, 
though not yet in England, and children are drilled for 
war in nations that we know as effectively as any prophet 
could desire. These things—the curious, almost hysterical 
hatred of democracy—the rather dreary stories concerned 
with elaborate practical jokes—the places where the pen 
slipped, where the eye did not see, where the shrillness 
came into the voice—the sentimentalities of great talent 
—the false masks—these we need not be concerned with, 
once their brief day is done. There is enough to be con- 
cerned with—and it is not the philosophy of Imperialism. 
For this is a writer, not a prophet—and it is time he was 
talked about as a writer again. 


“Hamlut,” sez I, “there’s a hole in your heel. Pull up your 
shtockin’s, Hamlut.” 


“At that he puts on his crown and I puts on mine—I 
was doing Senior Warden—and we opens the Lodge in most 
ample form.” 


“Once upon a time, on an uninhabited island on the 
shores of the Red Sea, there lived a Parsee from whose hat 
the rays of the sun were reflected in more-than-Oriental 
splendor.” 


“The houses change from gardened villas to shut forts 
with watch-towers of grey stone, and great stone-walled 
sheep-folds, guarded by armed Britons of the North Shore. 
In the naked hills beyond the naked houses, where the 
shadows of the clouds play like cavalry charging, you see 
puffs of black smoke from the mines. The hard road goes on 
and on—and the wind sings through your helmet-plume— 
past altars to Legions and Generals forgotten, and broken 
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statues of Gods and Heroes, and thousands of graves where 
the mountain foxes and hares peep at you. Red-hot in sum- 
mer, freezing in winter, is that big, purple, heather-country 
of broken stone.” 


I am, deliberately, not choosing famous passages. But 
I am wondering what other living writer could write all 
the four stories from which those passages are taken. And, 
when you are done with those four—there are still many 
others. Subtract ‘‘The Man Who Would Be King,’’ ‘‘The 
Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney,’’ ‘‘ The Phantom Rick- 
shaw,’’ ‘The Bisara of Pooree,’’ ‘‘The Drums of the Fore 
and Aft’’—you still have ‘‘ Without Benefit of Clergy,’’ 
‘Love 0’ Women,’’ ‘‘At the End of the Passage,’’ ‘‘In 
the House of Suddhoo,’’ the two Jungle Books, Stalky and 
Co.—indeed, what have you not? And I have not even 
mentioned any of the sea tales. Squeeze all the water from 
the verse, and you still have ‘‘The Last Rhyme of True 
Thomas,’’ ‘‘Love and Death once ceased their strife At 
the tavern of Man’s life,’’ ‘‘The Sleepy Sentry,’’ ‘‘The 
Ballad of the King’s Jest,’’ and more, including some of 
the crispest light verse ever written. Or, if you like, take 
all away—both stories and verse—and there will still be 
left, at the chapter-headings of some of the first stories, 
certain things that stick in the mind,—‘‘ Jane Ardin was a 
Sarjint’s wife, a Sarjint’s wife was she.’’ ‘‘The govern- 
ment should teach us to pull triggers with our toes.’’. . 

Put down all the deficits you like—the schoolboy preju- 
dices, the lack of the long breath for the novel, the failure 
anywhere to create a consistent woman character of any- 
thing like the first rank—Dinah Shadd is a shadow beside 
Mulvaney and while Mrs. Hauksbee and Maisie will do 
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in a pinch, put them beside some one like Becky Sharp 
and see how they fare. Say all there is to be said—and 
there is much to say, for the amount of intelligent criticism 
of Kipling is astonishingly small. When you are all 
through, there remains a great teller of tales, and no one 
but the man who made it could re-create that world. 

It is possible that the Jungle Books, for instance, will 
outlive Soldiers Three and many of the others. And yet 
I should like to recommend to contemporary realists a 
story called ‘‘Love 0’ Women’’ for a model of how certain 
effects may be got and certain subjects handled. And those 
who like to think themselves hardboiled might take an- 
other look at ‘‘In the House of Suddhoo”’ or certain pas- 
sages in ‘‘The Man Who Would Be King.’’ And then 
there is the moment in ‘‘The Phantom Rickshaw’’ when 
the hood drops back, noiselessly. All these stories were 
written more than forty years ago, but they are still alive, 
and the work of a master of craft. 

For what might have been done, had the gods been 
favorable, you might read a story called ‘‘The Wish 
House’’ in Debits and Credits. Some of it may not be to 
your taste, but some of the things that are said in it would 
make the reputation of a daring young man. If chance 
had allowed the complete working of that vein—however, 
it did not. Or we might have had a novel written with the 
full power of maturity about a new Wife of Bath. But it 
was not to oceur—and we have enough. The brilliance, the 
deftness, the miraculous economy—they are all here, as 
soon as one starts re-reading. True, the ship has made many 
voyages, and some of her wares show the marks of time 
and the sea, and some were devised under unpropitious 
aspects. But it is a ship of size—make no mistake about 
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that—and there are other things than toys and looking- 
glasses among the cargo. ‘‘Remember, too, that many of 
the cloths are double and treble-figured, giving a new pat- 
tern in a shift of light.’’ We have other craftsmen—very 
skillful, too, at their trade—but they do not make quite 
these wares. And the magic is still in them. 


II 
THE FEATURE ARTICLE 


[“A Running Story,” by Gene Venzke, is of particular inter- 
est to student writers of high school and college age because it 
is the work of one of them, so original and authoritative in 
content, and so well planned that it merited publication in a 
national weekly magazine. It should be read in connection with 
the chapter on this type, since the advice there given is admir- 
ably illustrated in the article. Especially notable are the clever 
title, and the narrative structure. The technique is that of fic- 
tion: the story ends with the end of the race. ] 


A RUNNING STORY? 


GENE VENZKE 


Forrworp—After Mr. Venzke’s article had been written and 
accepted, the executive committee of the Amateur Athletic 
Union, in a called meeting, voted that the article could appear 
under Venzke’s name only if it carried the following foreword: 

“The author of this article, being an amateur athlete, is not 
permitted by the A. A. U., the governing body of amateur track 
and field in this country, to receive pay or financial benefits 
directly or indirectly for articles of this kind. Accordingly, Gene 
Venzke has not received and will not receive any financial bene- 
fits directly or indirectly from THe SaturpAy Evening Post 
for the article here printed.” 

As Tue Saturpay Evenine Post prints no manuscript for 
which it does not pay, the check for this article will, with Mr. 
Venzke’s consent, be paid to such charity as the executive com- 
mittee of the A. A. U. may designate. 

—TueE EpirTors. 
1¥From The Saturday Evening Post, June 13, 1936. Reprinted by 
permission of the Curtis Publishing Company and of the author. 
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There’s a lot more to breaking a record than meets the 
ear, or eye, either, for that matter. Let’s go back to about 
an hour before the tape is broken and thumbs push down 
on the stems of the stop watches to catch the split-second 
time, and examine into some of the stress and strain, the 
nervous wear and tear, that lead up to that moment. Let’s 
take the night of February twenty-second. I’ll try to tell 
about it, not leaving out anything. I haven’t forgotten any- 
thing about it. If somebody should walk up to me twenty 
years from now and ask me, ‘‘ Where were you on the night 
of February 22, 1936, at nine o’clock?”’ I’d tell him with- 
out missing a beat: 

“‘That was the night of the A. A. U. Indoor Champion- 
ships,’’ I’d say. ‘‘I ran in the 1500 meters.’’ 

I dressed at a hotel. That is, I undressed and put on 
my track suit there. I put my sweat pants and sweater on 
over my track suit, and put an overcoat on over them. 

The dressing rooms at the Garden are crowded for a 
big meet. And, anyhow, I get a sort of hermit, lone-wolf 
complex before a race. I withdraw into myself, and the 
idea of changing in the noise and smell of a dressing room 
rubs me the wrong way. I even go into Madison Square 
Garden through the employees’ entrance instead of the 
contestants’ entrance. It’s quieter and I see fewer people 
that way. 

The watchman at the employees’ entrance knew me. 
He grinned at me. ‘‘Go to it, kid,’’ he said. ‘‘ You licked 
him last week. You can do it again.’’ 

He’d been pulling for me for a long time. He’d seen 
me walk in there to take a lot of beatings. But he always 
said the same thing to me: ‘‘Go to it, kid... . You can 
doit.”? 
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I walked toward the dressing room, and I thought, 
‘‘When I come out here again, I’ll be plenty tired. That’s 
one thing I’m sure of.”’ 

I took a look through the side entrance to the main 
floor. I could see the track and the crowd from there. There 
was a full house. 

Billy Morris, the Penn trainer, was waiting for me. Billy 
knew every muscle in my body. He’d unkinked them and 
put them back in their right places a lot of times. He says 
he knows every bone in my head too. He doesn’t see eye 
to eye with me on some of my training ideas. That’s what 
he means. 


WARMING UP IN THE GARDEN 


Billy looked at his watch. ‘‘It’s 9: 15,’’ he told me. He 
knew how I felt about parceling out the minutes before a 
race: So many minutes to dress. So many minutes to get 
to the Garden. So many minutes to warm up. I’m a nut 
about it. If anything throws me out of gear on my time 
schedule, it upsets me. 

‘*Guess I’d better warm up,’’ I said. ‘‘I want to be all 
through warming up oy 9:30.’’ 

I pulled on my running shoes. My hands and legs quiv- 
ered a little bit. My fingers felt clumsy. Out on the track, 
I started to jog, slow and easy. I thought, ‘‘ Legs feel pretty 
good tonight ; they’re nice and free. Guess I’ll stretch out 
a little after this corner. I want to make sure all the muscles 
are loosened up ; theyll work much better later on. I won’t 
stretch hard enough to make myself strain; it would take 
too much out of me. I’ll need all that stuff at the end of 
the race. . . . Wonder if I’ve run enough. Let’s see. Have 
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run about four laps; that’ll make it about half a mile. 
Should be sweating enough by this time.’’ 

People shouted things down at me: ‘‘Take it easy! Save 
some of it for Glenn!’’ they yelled. ‘‘You’ve got enough 
now!”’ 

I didn’t look up at them. I tried to shut them out of my 
mind. 

I told myself, ‘‘I don’t care what they think. They’re not 
running this race. I can’t run unless I get a good warm-up. 
Maybe they think I’m showing off. I’ve heard them razz 
Cunningham for that. He does warm up a lot. But he’s 
got a right to take a good warm-up, if he believes in it. 
That’s his business. Guess I’ve got enough now. Sweat’s 
running down my face. Going in and get a good rest till 
it’s time to run.’’ 

Back in the dressing room, I said to Billy, ‘‘It’s hot in 
here. Guess I’ll go back to the electrical engineer’s room, 
where I was last week. It’s cooler there. The air’s better.’’ 

Billy thought it was a good idea. He told me, ‘‘Go in 
there and lie down. But don’t lie there and worry your 
head off about this race. You’ve got that guy’s number 
now.’’ 

I opened the little door marked ‘‘Engineer.’’ He was 
sitting at his desk. ‘‘Hi, George,’’ I said. ‘‘How about 
resting in here again? Like I did last week ?’’ 

He got up. ‘‘O.K.,’’ he said. ‘‘It brought you good luck 
last week. Maybe it’ll do the same thing this time.’’ 

I lay down on an old brown leather couch. He got up on 
a chair and unscrewed the electric-light bulb. The only 
light came through the door of the little annex room. I 
covered myself up with my overcoat. I could feel the sweat 
oozing from my skin. 
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I felt sleepy. I couldn’t keep myself from yawning. But 
it didn’t worry me. It was a good sign. When you’re right, 
you feel that way before a race—ready to sleep at the drop 
of a hat. 

My body was relaxed, but my mind was turning over 
about five thousand revolutions per. My thoughts didn’t 
go in any orderly sequence. They were all sort of jumbled 
and broken up into little bits. 

‘“Got about twenty-five minutes to lie here till it’s time 
to run,’’ I said to myself. . . . ‘‘Don’t think I’ll leave 
my legs lying flat like this. I’ll raise them a little, so the 
blood will circulate through them better. ... Hope I 
don’t sweat too much; might make me weak. What’s the 
use of worrying about it? Did the same thing in the last 
race. Went good then; should be O.K. now.”’ 


A MARATHON OF THE MIND 


A spring in the old leather couch pushed into my back. 
T rolled over on my side. The thoughts kept right on mill- 
ing around inside of my head: 

‘No smell of rubdown juice in here, anyhow. Mouth 
is dry ; will be that way until the gun goes off. When the 
gun goes off, everything will be all right; the old bean will 
take care of everything when I’m running. ... Feel 
empty ; those lamb chops and that tea and toast and that 
baked potato must be out of my stomach by this time. Blood 
must have absorbed them. Feels like my belly and my back- 
bone have grown together. . . . Don’t feel like jumping 
out of my skin lying here. If I did, I’d probably feel like 
jumping out of my skin halfway through the race and 
jump right out of the race.’’ 
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I tried to get my mind off running, but it wasn’t any 
use. ‘‘ Well, anyhow, nobody can call me a pot hunter. I 
could have gone in other races besides the mile and the 
1500 meters, and picked up a lot of eups. People asked me, 
“What’s the matter with you?’ when I was taking those 
twenty-two straight beatings. There wasn’t anything 
wrong with me. I was running 4: 13 miles and 4: 12 miles, 
wasn’t I? I was coming along, that’s all. I was just doping 
it out; I was trying things. Maybe I’m stubborn, but I’ve 
got to work things out to my own satisfaction. They kept 
saying, ‘He’s all washed up.’ They talked about a mental 
complex. If I’d had a mental complex about Cunningham, 
I wouldn’t have kept on coming back for a licking twenty- 
two times. I’ve run in front of him and I’ve run behind 
him, and I got licked; so what do I need? I needed more 
stamina and I needed more speed. I’ve tried all kinds of 
ways. I’ve tried working easy, and I’ve tried working 
hard, and I’ve tried working in between those two, but 
you got to put in a year trying each method. You can’t try 
?em out in a month or two months. I reached a peak way 
back there, then slump. Gosh, it would be nice if I could 
get back up there once more. Maybe it’s a good thing I 
worked in that factory, stamping out tools with a die 
machine, between high school and college. Maybe it gave 
me something extra—kept me from being soft.’’ 

There was a little window in the wall of the engineer’s 
annex room. I could hear noises coming through it. I could 
hear a noise like a door slamming. That was the starter’s 
gun at the beginning of a race. Then I could hear a noise 
that started with the gun and grew bigger and bigger, until 
it stopped, like somebody had pushed a button to switch 
it off. That was the crowd pulling the runners around the 
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track. I could count the events off by listening. My event 
was No. 16. The gun would go off and the crowd would 
yell, and that would be one less event before mine. I 
thought, ‘‘ Well, that’s No. 12. . . . Well, that’s No. 13.’’ 
I counted subeonsciously, but my head went right on sort- 
ing out a lot of scrambled ideas. 

I put it up to myself: 

‘“‘Two things I want to do: Those that have stuck by 
me and think I still have it—I want to put on a good race 
for them. Those that have been knocking me—those ‘ He’s 
all washed-up’ ones—I want to show them up. If I do 
come through, I want to see if theyll come around and slap 
me on the back again. This time I’ll be wise to them. I’ll 
take it for what it’s worth. In 1932 I was just a country 
boy; the reporters and photographers sent me off into a 
tailspin. I didn’t really come out of it until two months 
after that 4: 10 mile in ’32. I used to dream about those re- 
porters and photographers and newsreel guys at night. I 
couldn’t sleep. I’ll have a better idea what it’s all about 
now. [’ll show that reporter who wrote: ‘ Venzke isn’t any 
better. Cunningham has gone back.’ I’m going to have that 
article framed. He’s talking through his hat. Maybe he’s 
prejudiced or something. Wonder what he’ll write after 
this race tonight.”’ 

From where I lay, I could hear the electrician in the 
little annex room with his head at the window in the wall, 
watching the meet. The gun went off and I figured, ‘‘ Well, 
that’s 14. That’s Obie O’Brien’s race. I wish I could see 
him do his stuff.’’ 

I asked George, ‘‘ How’s he doing ?’’ George said, ‘‘It’s 
in the bag.’’ The gun lap sounded and the noise grew into 
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a roar. Then it stopped. ‘‘He took it, all right,’’ George 
said. 

I envied Obie, out there doing his stuff. I doped it out: 
““Tt’s tougher to be lying here waiting for that race than 
it is to be out there running it. Maybe if I’d sit up and 
do something, it would help.”’ 

I sat on the edge of the couch and pulled a three-cornered 
file out of my overcoat pocket. I had taken off my running 
shoes when I lay down. Now I picked them up and worked 
on the spikes with the file. There was enough light from 
the little annex room so I could see what I was doing. I 
made them thin and sharp and needle-pointed. New spikes 
are too long and thick. When they’re filed right, theyll 
penetrate the wood to their full length, so the sole of the 
shoe will hit the runway. Otherwise I wouldn’t get any 
rebound, or spring, or resilience, out of the boards. It 
would be like running on tiny metal stilts, and then, too, 
you’d have to yank the spikes out of the soft wood if they 
were long and thick. Not much of a yank, but almost in- 
visible things count when a tenth of a second will win or 
lose a race. This way they come out like they are greased. 

Maybe I’m just kidding myself, but I like to think that 
those little steel shavings and steel dust I file off lighten 
my shoes, and every ounce or hundredth of an ounce I 
don’t have to lug around out there means something to 
me. There’s my jersey now. It was one they gave me in my 
sophomore year, and I never wore it. But up at Boston, 
at the Hunter Mile this year, when I found out I’d left my 
regular jersey in the hotel, I wore it. It was too big for 
me, but I cut a chunk out of the bottom of it and I liked it. 
It was roomy and I didn’t have that feeling of pushing 
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against it with my chest and stomach when I breathed. It 
felt lighter than the old jersey. Not much, but a little. I 
could notice it. I won that Hunter Mile, and I wore it again 
in the Millrose Games and won again. I decided to hang 
on to it. I was wearing the same trunks I wore at the Mill- 
rose Games. I hadn’t had them washed. If I washed them, 
maybe they’d shrink a little and wouldn’t fit so good. I 
wasn’t superstitious, but I hated to change anything even 
a fraction to make it different from the times I had won 
before. 


BEFORE THE GUN GOES OFF 


The door opened and Mike Devany walked in. Mike used 
to be a champion miler himself years ago. He was acting 
asan A. A. U. official for this meet. It was his job to check 
up on the contestants and see that they were out on the 
track in plenty of time for their races. 

He said, ‘‘ Hello, Gene. Are you O.K. ?”’ 

“*T’m doing all right,’’ I told him. ‘‘I wish it were time, 
so I wouldn’t have to lie here and worry my brains out. 
That’s all.’’ 

‘‘Just lie there and take it easy,’’ he said. ‘‘You’re 
going to do all right.’’ He looked at his watch. ‘‘It’s about 
9:45 now. You still have about fifteen minutes to go. I’ll 
eall you five minutes before time.’’ 

I began to think about Cunningham. ‘‘He’s been stay- 
ing in Washington all week,’’ I thought. ‘‘So he’s sure 
to be in condition. Traveling back and forth to Iowa each 
week must have been tough going. Wonder if he’s going 
out to set a real fast pace to try to take the finishing sprint 
out of me, like he usually does.’’ 
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Lying there, I could notice little things. Things like my 
pulse. I could feel it in my ears. Then, for no reason, I 
started to sweat all over again. And I hadn’t done a thing 
for fifteen minutes but file my spikes and lie there. I 
thought about what the instructor in psychology had said: 
‘“Excitement makes the adrenal glands secrete adrenalin 
into the blood stream.’’ The idea was that this fluid was 
secreted in an emergency when you were going to need 
more than normal strength. 

‘“Maybe I ought to go out and look for Robbie (that’s 
Lawson Robertson, my coach. He’s the head coach of the 
Olympic team too). But there’s no point in looking for 
him. If I don’t know my stuff now, I’ll never know it. 
Anyhow, he’s sitting somewhere up in the crowd, nursing 
the leg he broke on a slippery rug. I couldn’t find him, 
probably. I’ll be O.K. when it starts. Running against 
somebody is better than running time trials, anyhow, be- 
cause then you know the other guy is wearing out too— 
maybe wearing out faster than you are. I won’t even know 
I’ve got a pulse out there. I won’t even know I’m breath- 
ing. . What if I don’t win ? It’ll be all the same a hun- 
neds years from now. . . . Maybe I should have retired 
after that last race. Maybe I’ll retire after tonight, if I 
win.”’ 

Of course, I didn’t mean that about retiring. But before 
a big race there comes a time when a runner asks him- 
self, ‘‘What am I running for, anyhow? Why don’t I 
quit? It isn’t worth it.’’ 

‘“‘Time to put on my racing shoes,’’ I said to myself. 
‘“Must be time for Mike to come around and tell me. Don’t 
want to wait till it’s time to run to put them on. Then I’l1 
be too excited to put them on right.”’ 
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I threw my overcoat to one side and sat up on the couch. 
I took off my heavy socks and pulled my running shoes 
on, slowly and carefully. Putting on a pair of running 
shoes is like putting on a pair of kid gloves. They must 
fit close and snug. At the same time, I didn’t want them 
too tight. 

I stood up and walked around the room to see how they 
felt on my feet. ‘‘One of them feels a little too loose. My 
foot would spread out too much in it when I hit the floor 
with it during the race and I would lose too much spring.”’ 
I sat down and fixed it so it felt right. 

Then I wound several strips of adhesive tape around my 
arches to give them extra support. Leather gives too easily. 

I was careful not to wind it too tightly. If I wound it 
too tightly, it might cut off the circulation. I let my muscles 
relax and wound the tape just tight enough to exert a 
comfortable pressure around the arches. I felt better then. 
I knew that my feet wouldn’t spread out when they came 
down on the track. That old line about the Rocky Moun- 
tain goat ran through my head: ‘‘. . . with feet like India- 
rubber balls.’’ That’s how I wanted my feet to be. Tight 
and compact and full of bounce. 

I got up and tried them out. ‘‘Don’t want to worry 
about them, once the race gets started. They feel fine.’’ I 
sat down to let the warmth of my feet warm the shoes and 
tape to help it set, so it wouldn’t loosen up when the shoe 
got damp and sweaty in the race itself. 

The door opened and Mike Devany said, ‘‘Time to go.’’ 

I said, ‘‘O.K., Mike.’’ My voice sounded weak and far 
away to me. Like somebody else’s voice. Here it was. I’d 
been training for about five months. I had been resting up 
and worrying for this race for three days, being careful 
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not to do anything that might interfere with a good per- 
formance. I had stored up rest and strength and nervous 
energy for what? For four minutes of effort. In a few 
minutes I would feel like a wet rag, too weak and tired 
even to talk. 

Out on the track, Mike said, ‘‘I’m not going to try and 
tell you what to do. You’ve run long enough to know your- 
self. Just go out there and run with your head as well as 
your legs.’’ 

I didn’t say anything. The crowd was quiet, waiting. 

I jogged around and some of the people sitting in the 
boxes leaned over and said, ‘‘Come on, Gene. Let’s see you 
do it tonight. I’ve got a couple of bucks bet on you.’’ 

I stopped jogging and walked the rest of the way around 
the track. And I prayed. 

I know that running must seem like a kid sport to a 
lot of people. But when you’re in it, it’s pretty important. 
It’s the most important thing in the world for a little 
while, anyhow. And a lot of people think it’s worth putting 
out a dollar or two dollars or even more to see a track 
meet. 

I tried to keep my lips from moving, so the crowd 
wouldn’t know what I was doing. They’d give me the razz 
if they knew. 

““Please, God, give me strength to run a good race. If 
I am going to lose, please give me enough strength so that 
I will be able to make a good race out of it, to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. Amen.”’ 

As I walked around the turn of the Highth Avenue 
entrance of the Garden, I saw all the officials standing just 
at the end of the turn. It was the starting point. 

One of them shouted, ‘‘Draw for your positions!’’ 
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I pulled one of the slips out of his hand. I looked at it 
and handed it back to him. I smiled and said, ‘‘ Number 
One.’’ Then I kept on walking around, shaking my legs 
to keep my muscles loose. I heard him call out the positions. 

Cunningham sat down along the edge of the track to 
lace his shoes. Then he got up and jogged around a little 
to keep warm. We walked up to each other and shook 
hands. I said, ‘‘ Hello, Glenn. How you feeling?’’ 

He said, ‘‘I feel much better than I did last week or 
the week before. I had less train riding and no exams to 
bother me. I was short of rest in my other races.’’ 


ON YOUR MARKS! 


It was the most he had ever said to me about his condi- 
tion. I had traveled thousands of miles with him to races 
all over the country. To the Coast and to Milwaukee and 
other places. But when we traveled we never talked about 
track. It was a sort of unwritten law. I thought, ‘‘He’s 
trying to use a little psychology on me, telling me that 
he’s in such good shape, and all that. But he ean’t lick 
me that way. He’s got to lick me with his legs. It won’t be 
long now before I’ll know how much he’s got. He won’t 
shake me before the three-quarter mark. That’s one 
thing.”’ 

Johnny McHugh was standing on the outside of the 
track, a few yards from the starting post, with his pistol 
in his hand. He called out, ‘‘ All right boys! Get ready !’’ 
I started to climb out of my sweat clothes. Then we were 
lined up, and I was listening with everything I had, hop- 
ing to get the click of the hammer on the cartridge before 
the rest, even before the cartridge exploded, so I would 
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be off to a good start and not crowded out of position by 
the field. 

The gun went off in my ear like a cannon and my legs 
took the race over. 

Joe McCluskey took the lead. That didn’t worry me. 
Joe had won the 3000-meter steeplechase earlier in the 
evening. I thought, ‘‘He’ll never stick out there very long. 
He can’t have that much left. Going to stick in here back 
of Glenn and see what happens. This is a tough pace. 
Glenn’ll take the lead soon and try to run me into the 
ground.’’ 

I was right. Coming around the last turn of the first 
lap, Glenn spurted. I hung on his heels and we both passed 
McCluskey. I braced myself for punishment. I told my- 
self, ‘‘Must stick to him. Mustn’t let him get even two 
yards away from me.”’ 


THE GAME OF FOLLOW-THE-LEADER 


At the end of the first quarter, I heard one of the timers 
yell out, ‘‘Fifty-nine.’’ Cunningham was pouring on the 
pace. Then we had gone three laps. I couldn’t hear the 
others behind me. They had dropped back. Cunningham 
and I were running alone. But he didn’t let up. ‘‘He is 
running smooth and pretty.’’ I checked up on myself like 
a mechanic going over a motor. ‘‘My legs are feeling 
good. Not using all my stride. As long as I can stick in back 
of him without lengthening my stride too much, I am 
O.K. I’ll have just that much more left at the end of the 
race. That is the difference between the years when he 
took me every race and this year. He used to make me 
extend my stride early in the race. If you don’t let your 
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stride out early in the race, you can stretch it at the end. 
Want to be able to lengthen it out in the home stretch. This 
year I am able to hold it under its limit and let it out when 
I need it.’’ I explained it to myself this way. 

For four years my speed got better and my endurance 
less. I am older than the usual college runner. I’m twenty- 
seven. I didn’t enter college until I was twenty-three. All 
the track experts know that when a runner gets older he 
loses speed every year and gains in endurance. But for 
some reason, I worked just the other way. Last summer, in 
Europe, I got my speed for the half mile down around 
1:52. Which is three seconds faster than Nurmi ever ran 
a half. I thought, ‘‘I’ve got that speed. Now I’ll go after 
endurance. When I’ve got that, I’ll have everything.’’ So, 
last fall I went out for cross-country and worked like a 
galley slave. I ran four miles every day up and down hill. 
After that I worked on the board tracks at Franklin Field 
and week ends on the track at Hill School at Pottstown. 
I got out in the mornings and shoveled the snow and 
ice off of the track and ran my four miles in the after- 
noon. 

When I got through, I had speed enough to keep up with 
Cunningham’s blistering early pace and I had enough 
endurance to be full of running and able to lengthen out 
my stride in the stretch. 

I thought of all that, but Cunningham was running 
faster than he had run the week before and the week be- 
fore that. 

When we passed the half-mile mark, the timer bellowed, 
‘‘Two minutes!’’ His voice seemed high and excited, as 
if he couldn’t believe his eyes when he looked at his stop 
watch. 
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I kept my eyes on Cunningham. He wasn’t showing any 
signs of weakening. I stuck to him, dropping my shoes as 
close to his as possible. I remembered something Robbie 
had told me: ‘‘ When you trail, never take the other fel- 
low’s stride. Then, no matter how the other fellow’s run- 
ning, you think you’re running easier. Sail along. Don’t 
use all your stuff. Save a little bit. When you pass him, let 
your body sink a little bit, so you’ll look smaller and scoot 
past him. That way you look like you’re going faster than 
you are and it’ll take the heart out of him.’’ 

I figured, ‘‘Legs don’t feel bad. I’m breathing heavy, 
but as long as my legs don’t go dead, I’ll be all right.’’ 

I kept my eyes on Cunningham. Things ran through 
my mind: ‘‘Hasn’t turned his head yet to see where I am. 
Don’t seem to be worried much about me. Maybe he is 
worried and don’t want me to know about it.’’ 

I tried to study his muscular reactions. ‘‘ He’s still run- 
ning smooth. Don’t see anything jerky or labored yet.”’ 

The timer yelled, ‘‘ Three four!’’ as we passed the three- 
quarter-mile post. I was feeling it now. Feeling it plenty. 
My mouth was full of cotton. 

The roar from the crowd got inside of my head and 
mixed itself up with the roar of the blood pumping 
through my veins. 

My brain worked it out for me. The fastest pace that 
I’ve ever followed. ‘‘Three four,’’ for the three-quarter. 
That’s only three-fifths of a second above the world’s 
record for the three-quarter indoors. 

‘“Guess he’ll turn his head soon to see how I’m doing. 
. .. Only about three hundred more yards to go. . . 
Feels like I’m running uphill—like I was going up that 
last slope at Cobb’s Creek on the cross-country run. . . 
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Can’t hear the crowd any more. . . . Just one big ache. 
. . . Punishing myself—all I can.”’ 

I concentrated on Cunningham. 

‘‘Think he’s laboring quite a bit now,’’ I told myself. 
‘‘Right ! He’s slowing down the pace a little now. Must be 
getting tired like I am. Didn’t turn his head yet. Guess 
he’s made up his mind not to do it this time.’’ 


THE BELL LAP 


The pace was hurting. But I still hadn’t lengthened my 
stride. I had that in the bank to draw on. 

“‘T’ve got him,’’ I thought. ‘‘Won’t pass him though, 
now; wait till that last stretch.’’ I would have to be two 
full strides in front of him in order to cut in front of him 
now. If I waited and made my bid in the home stretch, I 
would only have to be six inches or four inches in front 
of him to win. I wouldn’t have to get in front of him at 
all. Just get my chest out ahead of his chest. ‘‘Going to 
shoot the works when I come off that last turn.”’ 

Somewhere away off a bell jingled. It was right by my 
shoulder, but something was wrong with my eardrums. 
They weren’t functioning. People were standing up for 
the bell lap. Out of the corner of my eye I could see a 
wavering, wiggling fringe of heads at my right. I didn’t 
really see them. I saw Cunningham. 

I asked myself, ‘‘Is he running a little jerky now, or am 
I kidding myself? Every stride seems to be an added effort. 
For him. He’s giving everything he’s got now, because 
he’s starting to flail his arms. Stride’s a little shorter and 
congested—must be tying up. Got him for sure. Better 
wait till the home stretch and make sure. He might make 
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me run wide around the last turn and take too much out 
Ot mey 

I hung on his heels on the last turn. Coming off that 
turn, I gathered myself for the final effort. ‘‘Got to let 
out that stride now.’’ 

We came into the straightaway. I didn’t think co- 
herently any more. My mind was empty of everything 
except the knowledge of pain and exhaustion. I had one 
idea that took the place of thinking. I had one thing to 
fasten upon, and that was the tape at the end of the 
straightaway. Everything else was crowded out. 

I swung a little to one side in the straightaway. ‘‘ Fly, 
legs! Swing, arms! Faster, faster, faster! All I’ve got! 
All I’ve got! All I’ve got! Harder. Harder. Harder !”’ 

The space between us grew smaller. The straightaway 
seemed to narrow down to a small channel, with the tape 
ever so far away at the end of it. The tape seemed to move 
away from me as I ran toward it. I felt like a man running 
in a nightmare, in a slow movie. 

I came abreast of him with a few more yards to go. 

“‘Eiven with him now. Faster! Faster! Harder! Harder! 
Little ahead of him now. In back of me now. Must keep on 
going. Here’s the tape. On my chest. Over!’’ 


THE THRILL IN A WORLD’S RECORD 


I slowed down, wabbly-legged, and my mind started to 
work again. The sound of my heart pumping in my ears 
separated itself from the roar of the crowd, and I could feel 
the noise like something heavy pushing on the back of 
my neck. 

People jumped out of the boxes and grabbed for my 
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hand. My sweaty hand slipped out of their hands. Paper 
flew in all directions. 

I felt tired and dull and flat. Like a Christmas toy 
wound too tight and the springs busted. But I felt con- 
tented. If I’d lost, I would be twice as tired. There’s 
always that. Two men may take the same punishment. But 
the fact that you won keeps you from feeling it as much as 
the other fellow feels it. 

‘Still very tired, anyhow. ... Walking flat-footed, 
feet all splayed out. Track coming up and hitting my heels. 
. . . Best way to recover, just walk slowly around track.”’ 

Halfway around the track, I saw Robbie with a grin on 
his face. Somebody helped him down to the track. He put 
an arm on my shoulder and said, ‘‘Good work, Gene. You 
ran a nice race.’’ 

That meant more than the guys throwing their hats on 
the track and grabbing for my hand. 

I said, ‘‘Thanks, Robbie.’’ I kept on walking. I had to 
idle my motor down. 

They began to announce the results of the race over the 
loud-speakers: ‘‘The winner of the 1500-meter champion- 
ship race, Gene Venzke.’’ Time out for noise. ‘‘Second, 
Glenn Cunningham.’’ Time out for more noise. ‘‘ Third, 
William Daley.”’ 

Then everything was very quiet. People thinking that 
maybe a record had been made, but not sure of it. Wait- 
ing for the time. Holding their breath. 

‘“And the time, ladies and gentlemen, creating a new 
world’s record: Three minutes, forty-nine and nine-tenths 
seconds. Cunningham’s time was three minutes, fifty and 
one-tenth seconds, which also betters the old record held 
by himself.’’ 


ITI 
THE EDITORIAL 


[“No More Spoilsmen” is an unusually good editorial. Its 
subject is of the broadest possible interest and timeliness; in- 
deed, it could and perhaps should be reprinted just before every 
national election until its purpose is achieved. The author’s tone 
is moderate and yet vigorous. His appeal to American pride 
through a frankly unfavorable comparison of our civil service 
with that of England is well calculated to stir in his readers the 
desire for action. And his final paragraph outlines a gradual 
and workable plan for the reform which is advocated. 

“Should College Have a Purpose?” endeavors to stimulate 
discussion of a provocative question by expressing somewhat 
individualistic views. More limited in its interest than “No 
More Spoilsmen,” it is nevertheless well adapted to thoughtful 
readers who send their sons to college and buy the better class 
magazines. | 


NO MORE SPOILSMEN ?* 


Whoever is elected this November, improvement in the 
civil service is due. Both parties have at least given lip 
service. However insincere the politicians may be in their 
protestations of a new-found zeal for efficiency in office, 
unquestionably something must be done to appease an in- 
creasing public irritation. 

Our national attitude toward public employees is easier 
to understand than to justify. We began decently enough, 
possibly in protest against the corruption of the English 
system of a hundred and fifty years ago. By 1830, how- 


1 From Collier’s, September 26, 1936. Reprinted by permission. 
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ever, American politicians had devised their own spoils 
system. This turned out to be quite as rotten as anything 
abroad. 

Since the famous Andrew Jackson there has been little 
to choose between Republican and Democratic spoilsmen. 
The great advocates of the merit rule in public services 
were mugwumps at heart. Honest Republicans and honest 
Democrats alike have campaigned to rescue public jobs 
from the hands of spoilsmen. 

The spoils system of selecting public employees cannot 
be justified by any consideration of the general interest. 
The only right test for any job, public or private, is fit- 
ness. No rational private employer would dream of apply- 
ing another standard. No private business in a competi- 
tive field would hope to continue if any test other than 
competence were applied. 

Political managers, however, are interested in the money 
to be squeezed out of jobs and not in the quality of the 
service performed. The spoilsman’s test is the value of 
the applicant to the party, not his fitness. The spoilsman 
says that he must have public jobs for political workers 
or else the party organization will languish. He is willing 
to sacrifice the public interest to his partisan needs. 

We have put up with this effrontery with surprising 
patience. Particularly shocking examples of the betrayal 
of the public interest have from time to time goaded us 
into action. The murder of President Garfield by a dis- 
appointed office seeker stimulated Congress into the first 
great wave of civil service reform more than a half century 
ago. Assassination is, however, a high price for simple 
reform. 

Until the economic emergency the merit rule was gradu 
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ally extended to include most classes of Federal em- 
ployees. On June 30, 1934, the United States had 675,592 
civilian employees. Of these 461,587 were under the merit 
law. 

Emergency administrations have resulted in an im- 
mense increase in the number of Federal employees ex- 
cepted from the provisions of the Civil Service Act. The 
World Almanae for 1936 lists a total of 719,440 such em- 
ployees. Obviously not all of these were chosen by politi- 
cians. So vast a number of public jobs exempt from civil 
service requirements is, however, an irresistible tempta- 
tion to politicians seeking to consolidate their positions. 

Both Democratic and Republican parties are committed 
by this summer’s platform pledges to an extension of the 
civil service. The Democrats said: ‘‘ For the protection of 
the Government itself and promotion of its efficiency, we 
pledge the immediate extension of the merit system 
through the classified civil service—which was first es- 
tablished and fostered under Democratic auspices—to all 
non-policy-making positions in the Federal Service. 

‘“We shall subject to the Civil Service law all continu- 
ing positions which, because of the emergency, have been 
exempt from its operations.’’ 

The Republicans said: ‘‘We pledge ourselves to the 
merit system, virtually destroyed by New Deal spoilsmen. 
It should be restored, improved and extended.’’. . . Both 
parties this year are, accordingly, committed to the rule. 

It is high time. Eighty-one years ago Great Britain 
passed its great Civil Service Act which took government 
jobs away from political spoilsmen. During generations 
the British have created a civil service which for com- 
petence is unsurpassed anywhere. Government employ- 
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ment, consequently, attracts the most gifted young men, 
and women. 

American industry is certainly as skilled and as efficient 
as the industry of any nation. We should be able to create 
a national civil service which is the equal of any. We 
cannot, however, expect competent public employees when 
political zeal rather than fitness for the job is the means 
of selecting workers. 

The parties have promised so much this year because 
the managers sense the public irritation. The whole Civil 
Service law should be revised and extended. All applicants 
should be selected on merit as indicated in competitive 
examinations. Promotion and even retention of employ- 
ment should be made to depend on a continuing proof of 
useful service. One of the great historic opportunities to 
strengthen and improve the very structure of our govern- 
ment is at hand. 


SHOULD COLLEGE HAVE A PURPOSE?1? 
Henry Gopparp LEAcH 


A friend of mine, headmaster of a school for boys in 
Pennsylvania who has now been called to Harvard, in a 
recent statement charted a clear course through the con- 
fusion of American education. No matter how forward- 
looking our schools may be they can never afford to throw 
overboard the experience of the past. Machines and electric 
power become more important, but they will never tran- 
scend humanity. ‘‘French and Latin and algebra and 
science,’’ he asserted, ‘‘must be retained, modified, and 
improved in order to turn out persons who can think their 


1 From Forum and Century, July, 1934. Reprinted by permission. 
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way through their problems. . . . Humanity is the pri- 
mary thing: and it must be cumulative.’’ 

Last year I published an editorial entitled ‘‘A Chal- 
lenge to the Colleges.’’ I attacked our colleges of liberal 
arts for lack of definite purpose and compared the best 
of them with glorified country clubs. My editorial was 
met by a storm of comment—both praise and censure— 
from educators and particularly from college presidents. 
The chief objections came from those who thought that 
I wished to make college life too definite, too serious. From 
foreign countries friends wrote to me in praise of the 
casual life of the American college. ‘‘Why make your 
colleges serious?’’ they asked. ‘‘The very country-club 
features which you deplore give to American education 
its grace and distinction. Is not the American college in 
this truculent and shell-shocked world the last place where 
a human being can loaf and invite his soul at ease?”’ 

Some American teachers took exception to my praise of 
Latin and Greek and called it reactionary. Some others 
thought I was holding a brief for vocational and profes- 
sional training. And Dean Inge of St. Paul’s wrote, ‘‘We 
do not want young specialists of fifteen.”’ 

On the contrary, in appealing to young people to ex- 
amine themselves before entering college and to chart their 
courses after they get there, I am not advocating any 
particular regimen. I am merely asking each student to 
determine for himself where he is headed. Let us take two 
examples. There is a boy who has decided that he wants to 
be a lawyer. He hopes some day to learn in law school all 
he will need to know about the law. He decides that in 
college it will be best for him to study anything but law 
and to take subjects that have no relation to law; to 
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select work, on the contrary, that will prepare him to 
become a well-informed human being. Instead of history 
he studies chemistry. Instead of jurisprudence he chooses 
courses in the arts. Far from making his college years 
a training for his vocation in life this boy is eager to apply 
four years to absorbing the general culture and graces of 
citizenship which later may be denied him in the struggle 
for a livelihood. That boy has a definite direction. He is to 
be applauded for charting his college life. ; 

Equally to be praised is another boy who also hopes to 
become a lawyer. Unlike the first boy he chooses in college 
only those studies which prepare for his profession. He 
elects Latin, Ethics, the History of Government. These 
two boys with the same ultimate goal arrive at it by dif- 
ferent routes. The point is that each has a purpose. 

Some teachers will probably disagree with my point of 
view. To some the ideal college is like an uncharted sea of 
discovery. They would compare the curriculum to a 
Swedish smdrgas table at which the hungry student is in- 
vited to wander blindfolded and sample a hundred viands 
until his appetite is sated and he rolls under the table to 
sleep off his indigestion. 

The sooner a student makes up his mind what it is all 
about the more useful will be his college career. One of 
the questions on every set of college-entrance examinations 
ought to be ‘‘ Why are you going to college?”’ 

And now from personal ambition let us turn to com- 
munity purpose. Have American students of to-day any 
common ideal or enthusiasm? From many countries of 
Europe we hear of the stirring of youth. In German cities 
one meets squadrons of girls marching with heads erect 
singing through the streets. In Russia and in Italy youth 
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knows just where it is going: it is glowing with the glad 
desire to serve the state. Even individualistic England 
has its youth clubs; they often take the form of out-of-door 
protests against war. Here in America there is as yet no 
concerted youth movement. Given inspired leadership a 
youth program could spring from the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. 

As yet we have only small, energetic groups of young 
people with no common object. I discovered this recently 
by personal test. I began searching for an American watch- 
word to serve not the critical intelligence but the construc- 
tive emotions of our younger idealists. Asking for such 
a watchword I wrote to leaders in several groups: Young 
America, the National Student Federation, the Y.M.C.A., 
the Y.W.C.A., the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the Camp 
Fire Girls, the Young Socialists, the Young Communists, 
the Student League for Industrial Democracy—and to 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. All replied that as yet no 
common denominator was visible. Among the slogans sub- 
mitted were the following: ‘‘A Just Deal,’’ ‘‘A Fair 
Deal’’ (not ‘‘A New Deal”’ or ‘‘A Square Deal’’), ‘‘Op- 
portunity for All,’’ ‘‘ Humanity First,’’ ‘‘ Find a Way or 
Make a Way,”’ ‘‘Seek Beauty and Give Service,’’ ‘‘ Play 
Ball,’’ ‘‘Keep Marching,’”’ ‘‘Let’s Go,’’ and ‘‘ Keep Smil- 
ing.’’ The highest common denominator of all these slogans 
seems to be ‘‘Play Ball.’’ The question remains, ‘‘ What 
kind of ball shall we play?”’ 

Talk about American individualism dying! We need 
have no fear of that. In discussing the proposition of 
united purpose with college professors from different parts 
of the country I have become convinced that a unified 
youth movement such as might be conceived in a more 
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emotional country is hardly possible in America. Instead 
we should hope for the development of several youth 
movements to harmonize the emotions of different types of 
young American individualists. Sometimes these groups 
may work at cross purposes, but that is no alarming pros- 
pect, provided the different crusades sublimate idealistic 
forces. Let these ideals all be merged in the grand con- 
ception of a future American co-operating commonwealth. 

In foreign countries, where statecraft is a career, young 
people go to the universities to prepare for public office. 
Other students group about these brave spirits and follow 
them as their leaders. President Dodds of. Princeton has 
indicated that the call for a ‘‘brain trust’’ to help ac- 
complish the New Deal exposes the erying need in America 
of college training for public career as a profession. Many 
universities are trying to foster that ambition. Meanwhile, 
with or without help from his teachers, any courageous 
student can prepare for the profession of polities. Failing 
that he can at least dedicate his college life to good citizen- 
ship. 


IV 
THE INTERVIEW 


[The following are interviews with men in whom the publie 
is interested because of what they are doing: a famous actor 
and one of the best known of American scientists. In the first a 
quality in Mr. Howard as a man which illuminates his choice of 
roles as an actor is suggested in the opening sentence and re- 
lated throughout to his career. The unity of the second inter- 
view is preserved by showing how a scientist employs his hours 
of leisure. The writer here skilfully introduces details of Mr. 
Beebe’s intimate environment, and relieves the sequence of dia- 
logue with bits of characteristic action. Both articles reveal the 
reporter’s ability to get his subject to talk. Both illustrate the 
concern of the public with the projects, the opinions, the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of men and women of unique accom- 
plishment. ] 


HAPLESS HERO? 


RIcHARD POWELL 


Any lost causes looking for a good home might do well 
to apply to Leslie Howard, actor, producer and writer. 
He has ‘‘an affinity for lost causes.’’ When he considers 
a role on the stage or screen he asks himself if the hero is 
waging a hopeless fight for something, is browbeaten by 
his relatives and misunderstood by his sweetheart. If the 
answer is in the affirmative, he may take the part. 
Hamlet, which he is playing for a second week at the 
Forrest, fills these requirements. The hero loses his father, 
mother, sweetheart, friend and counselor. He loses his 
1From the Philadelphia Hvening Public Ledger, November 3, 
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right of succession to the throne and is eventually killed. 
It is probably the champion of all lost causes. 

Howard remains cheerful despite this grief. ‘‘ Hamlet 
is a grand part,’’ he explains. ‘‘It’s a marvelous role for 
an actor who wants to have a good time on the stage. There 
is a plenty of physical and mental action. Furthermore, 
it’s a safe play for an actor. He doesn’t have to give a great 
performance to be a success. Just a fair performance 
will do. 

‘‘T really wanted to play Richard II instead of Hamlet. 
But Richard is a difficult play. It has often been a failure. 
In contrast to Hamlet, it requires a good actor giving a 
superlative performance to make it successful. I was more 
hopeful about getting away with Hamlet.’’ 

Two weeks ago in Boston he smashed the Saturday 
record in the Opera House. He waves this aside, however, 
as proof that he is ‘‘getting away with Hamlet.’’ 

‘‘Don’t let’s discuss that,’’ he begs. ‘‘The reason for 
those crowds is bound up with Hollywood and pictures. 
They came to see a movie actor, I’m afraid, and not an 
actor playing in Shakespeare.’’ 

While chatting he borrowed cigarettes from two charm- 
ing ladies of the press, who looked as though they might 
be willing to lend him almost anything he requested. He 
explained that his two children who are at school in Eng- 
land show little desire to go on the stage, admitted that he 
was a London bank elerk before starting in the theatre and 
confessed that he hadn’t especially wanted to appear in 
the movie version of Romeo and Juliet. Some one men- 
tioned Gielgud and he ducked. John Gielgud is now play- 
ing Hamlet in New York, and Howard’s company will be 
there in opposition next week. 


THE INTERVIEW 2995 


‘*T get nervous,’’ he grinned, ‘‘ whenever any one arrives 
from New York. They tell me Gielgud is doing this, that 
and the other thing. They remind me of the critical praise 
Gielgud is getting and ask me if I’m not worried. Of 
course, I’m worried. I’ll be awfully glad when opening 
night in New York is over. Naturally there will be compari- 
sons, but a new ‘Hamlet’ is always compared to its im- 
mediate predecessor.’’ 

When he finishes his Shakespearean venture he has an- 
other ‘‘lost cause’’ in preparation. This will be a film based 
on the career of Bonnie Prince Charlie, who led the hope- 
less fight of the Stuarts in England against the ruling 
House of Orange. It will fit neatly into his collection of 
hapless heroes, such as the ones he played in The Petrified 
Forest and Of Human Bondage. Another of his films, 
The Scarlet Pimpernel, allowed him to campaign for 
doomed aristocrats in the French Revolution. 

Bonnie Prince Charlie will be made in England, which 
brings his Hollywood film contract into the ‘‘lost cause’’ 
class. His American contract called for nine pictures at 
a rate of three a year. So far, it has taken him three and 
a half years to work off the first year of the contract. 


DR. WILLIAM BEEBE, 
RIDER OF SEA HORSES? 
SYDNEY GREENBIE 
I had understood that of all celebrities, Dr. William 
Beebe, the great ichthyologist, the author of Jungle 
Peace, the writer of one of the greatest books on pheas- 
ants, and the man who has been down 3,028 feet in the 


1¥From Leisure, April, 1934. Reprinted by permission of author 
and publisher. 
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ocean, was one of the most inaccessible to interview. He 
simply will not expose himself. Autograph hunters have 
broken through, but biographers and publishers seeking 
the story of his life— Never! He answers that, lavish of 
life and avid for living, himself means nothing to him 
even though selfishness seems to be a philosophy of sur- 
vival to him. 

Yet I cannot treat Dr. Beebe as he treats the fish at the 
bottom of the sea. I cannot look him over as a curiosity, 
tell you how he dresses, how he plays, how he works, 
whether he bites when he is disturbed, if he is rich or who 
his species or relations are. I cannot measure him by the 
ordinary standards, because he wouldn’t be the unique 
person he is, and would be no value to the reader if ordi- 
nary standards fitted him. Leisure is trying to show that 
American personalities are as rich, as leisurely, as cul- 
tured, as qualified as any in the world if we take the trouble 
to disinter them from beneath the vast hurry and bustle 
and labor of life. So here then is Dr. William Beebe. 

My next immediate thought, as I sit writing about him, 
is that after an hour with Dr. Beebe, I felt as he felt when 
he was down 3,028 feet below sea level and watched the 
wondrous world hidden away below the Izaak Waltons of 
the earth. When I emerged from his apartment I was so 
stimulated by his interesting mind that I felt I had been 
in a rarefied region, somewhere UP. All our lives we as- 
sociate the best with the idea of UP. In religion, in art, in 
government, up, the highest, is our symbol of perfection. 
But as I think it over, it seems to me that Dr. Beebe has 
given us a new direction for the sense of value in life. He 
has given us a feeling that DOWN is also a direction, 
fathoming wonder, beauty. 
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As we talked about himself, about his work, his experi- 
ences, and I watched the meticulous, orderly, dynamic 
personality before me, he seemed to me the most alive 
man I had ever seen. His movements were not restless, and 
he did not engender restlessness in me. And I was re- 
minded of a statement he made some years ago which I 
had never forgotten that just as anything that moves in 
the forest world, where trees are rooted and rocks are 
fixed, disturbs birds and animals, so at the bottom of the 
sea, where everything is always in a swelling motion, only 
the static scares the denizens, and things that move do 
not. I reminded him of it, but he had almost forgotten, 
and he saw my point about leisure in life. 

I had heard that Beebe is touchy and irascible. I never 
saw a more easy, relaxed, or more willing conversation- 
alist. Before ten minutes were passed we were chatting 
contentedly on a wide range of interests. I began to feel 
the necessity of somehow encircling this mentality, of 
limiting it, if I were to get anything pertaining to leisure 
from it. Discussing other people in contrast to Americans, 
Dr. Beebe told of the delightful time he had in the south, 
where he found lovely people, easy going, with no hurry 
in their souls. He told of a group of alive minds in New 
York that foregathers whenever it feels like it, associates 
without rules or restrictions, indulges in unlimited dis- 
cussion far into the evenings—of scientists, editors, drama- 
tists and business men. Recently they discussed the ques- 
tion of what they would do if they suddenly fell heir to 
fifty million, and the general consensus was that, except 
for the two Wall Street financiers, their lives would go on 
just the same, unchanged and uninterrupted. 

“‘Oh,’’ said Dr. Beebe, ‘‘I might have a yacht, kept 
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ready to take me to and from my scientific fields to receive 
the cargo of specimens, or I might have a personal physi- 
cian to keep me at top energy all the time. But other than 
that, I should go right on with what I am doing. Why, 
life is so full, so varied, so absorbing, all I can ask for 
is to let it go on as it is.’’ 

‘“But,’’ I interposed, ‘‘ wouldn’t you, knowing how vast 
is the world, wouldn’t you be able to extend the scope of 
your search if you had many others to draw in the nets 
with you?”’ 

‘“Not at all. I wouldn’t if I could. I have had many op- 
portunities of working with large associations with all the 
help in the world. I prefer my own small, congenial group, 
which is a close partnership such as no larger staff would 
permit.”’ 

‘“Then, I suppose,’’ I added, ‘‘you would be spending 
your time organizing the group instead of enjoying your 
work.’’ I referred to Admiral Byrd’s way of routinizing 
life at the pole to overcome the disintegrating influence of 
idleness. Dr. Beebe said he couldn’t possibly work that 
way. All his assistants are so keen about their work that 
twenty-four hours a day are never too long and the only 
interruptions they permit themselves are for food, recre- 
ation and sleep. 

‘“We become so absorbed in what we are doing we 
hardly know where we are. When two men cramped into 
that small space of the bathysphere ean lose a wrench be- 
cause I was sitting on it for two hours and didn’t know 
it, you can see how tense is the life we lead.’’ 

And so Dr. Beebe told me about his own way of work- 
ing. Here, in his rich, perfectly organized, exquisitely ar- 
ranged study, the four walls of which were lined with 
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books, except for the little foyer and the large square of 
frosted windows, and center tables lined with books, a 
spacious desk covered with them—all interspersed with 
vases, carvings, bronzes, hangings, the room, not of a book- 
worm or a mussy scientist or absent-minded professor, 
but as neat and orderly, as cultured and catholic in taste 
as I have ever seen—here Dr. Beebe works for as many 
hours of the nineteen of each day that he is awake as he 
wishes to. He has no routinized system of working. He 
works and plays as he wishes. He permits himself any 
interruption that interests him. If he were to drive him- 
self to more persistent scientific work, he said, as some of 
his fellow scientists do, he knew he could treble his pres- 
ent output, an output that is by no means limited to the 
popular books; on the contrary, the popular books are the 
bread-winners of his literary family, the real scientific 
work is his avocation. He has laid out ten years of this 
scientific work ahead of him. Nevertheless, while he does 
this slower, more detailed, more exacting work, he gives 
himself over to whatever interest or impulse of the mo- 
ment, even a range of activities that would seem light and 
trivial to other scientists. 

‘‘T am so keenly interested in everything—everything 
except politics—that there is hardly a limit to the things 
I might do in the course of a day. What amazes me about 
the average American is that he knows neither how to 
work nor how to play. Men don’t use a tenth of their 
mental and physical energy. I have no patience with dis- 
ease, with sickness. Look at the average man. See his 
clumsy, ungainly way of moving, of working, of handling 
his body. I wouldn’t have a man join my staff unless I 
first saw him playing as well as working. If he can’t use 
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his muscles without false placement, I wouldn’t trust 
him to more serious activities. The average man works 
lamely and goes to bed every evening when he is tired. 
A shift of mental or physical exercise is as good as addi- 
tional sleep, after which my body is reinvigorated, my 
energies at their peak. I can then sit down and work three 
or four more hours without wearying. After five hours of 
solid sleep—and I sleep no more—I am ready to go to 
work again. People wonder at the ease with which I 
write. I never correct my writings, and often never even 
see a proof. I deserve no credit for the fact that I am 
able to let my subconscious mind do my writing for me, 
and by varying my mental interest, I keep my mind 
limbered up as well as my body.”’ 

I suggested that his writing was so lucid because he 
wrote direct from white-hot experience, but Dr. Beebe 
wouldn’t have it that way. It was because he relaxed to 
his work, kept himself physically and mentally nimble, 
all his brain cells and his muscles lithe. Even when he 
lectures, he said, he is so little aware of his mental pro- 
cesses that often he is more consciously absorbed in some 
technical problem than in the popular exposition of his 
words. 

It was not my intention to ask him commonplace ques- 
tions about his leisure and his hobbies, but after a casual 
glance around the room and hearing him say that in an- 
other apartment in the building he had other studios with 
many more books and trophies, I concluded that his in- 
terests turned to art and drama as well as science. He re- 
quired no prompting or prying from me. 

‘For instance,’’ he said, ‘Shaving spent so much time 
in the Orient, I have a love for their art and spend hours 
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with my oriental collections. You, having lived in the 
East, will know how rich is the treasure there. When I 
hear of a host of Chinese being killed, it doesn’t disturb 
me as much as the knowledge that because of political dis- 
turbance their ancient works of art are being ruthlessly 
destroyed. You see, I am not limited to work in the deep.’’ 

“One look at these lovely things,’’ I said, ‘‘ would prove 
that.’’ 

‘“ Well, that is why I write popular books and give lec- 
tures. Old vellum editions, a rare vase, ivory netsukes, 
these things I love, and I am so often tempted to buy them 
that I must write another article or give another lecture 
to pay the bill that insists on coming in. But I love acting 
and the drama, and even in the midst of some engrossing 
work I often drop it to become absorbed in a scene from 
my wife’s latest play, or to attend one of her parties where 
every person is a picked person, and forget all about my 
work. I can’t let any particular specialization take hold 
of me too much. Thanks to the influence of former Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn, it 
is rather the underlying problems of evolution which ab- 
sorb my attention. And besides, the world is too absorb- 
ing, and I’m too selfish, concerned only with pleasing my- 
self, to concentrate wholly on constructive things.”’ 

But with all that selfishness and with all those interests, 
Dr. Beebe still has time to be Director of the New York 
Zoological Society’s Tropical Research Department, 
where he has his laboratory, and build and start the bird 
houses and bird department in the Bronx Zoo. 


Vv 
INFORMAL ARGUMENT 


[The title of the chapter, Informal Argument, indicates that 
it deals with a form of writing that tends to be persuasive as 
well as logical. No attempt is made to illustrate the close-knit 
argument. The selection given represents rather the vigorous 
presentation of one man’s conviction. The writer, a retired 
General of the U. S. Marine Corps, addresses himself pri- 
marily to those who bore the burden of the last war and to 
those who will bear a similar burden in the next. He appeals 
skilfully to the justifiable self-interest of the reader and sug- 
gests finally a procedure which he believes would henceforth 
prevent us from being embroiled in war. ] 


WAR IS A RACKET? 


SmepLey D. BuTLer 


War is a racket; possibly the oldest, easily the most 
profitable, surely the most vicious. It is the only one in- 
ternational in scope. 

A racket is best described, I believe, as something that 
is not what it seems to the majority of the people. Only a 
small ‘‘inside’’ group knows what it is about. It is con- 
ducted for the benefit of the very few at the expense of 
the masses. 

Out of war a few people make huge fortunes. Nations 
acquire additional territory (which is promptly exploited 
by the few for their own benefit), and the general public 


1 From The Forum and Century, September, 1934. Reprinted by 
permission. 
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shoulders the bill—a bill that renders a horrible ac- 
counting of newly placed gravestones, mangled bodies, 
shattered minds, broken hearts and homes, economic in- 
stability, and back-breaking taxation of the many for 
generations and generations. 

For long years I have known that war is a racket but I 
never faced it until I saw the clouds gathering again, as 
they are to-day. They are choosing sides now. France and 
Russia meet and agree to stand side by side. Germany and 
Italy hurry to make a similar agreement. 

In the Orient, the maneuvering is more adroit. Back in 
1904, when Japan and Russia fought, we kicked our old 
friends, the Russians, out and backed Japan, whom we 
were then financing. Now the trend is to poison us against 
the Japanese. What does China’s Open Door policy mean 
to us? Or the Philippine Islands? Our trade with China 
is about $90,000,000 a year. We have spent about $600,- 
000,000 in the Philippines in 35 years and we have pri- 
vate investments there of less than $200,000,000. 

To save that China trade of about $90,000,000 or to 
protect the private investments of less than $200,000,000 
in the Philippines, we may be roused to hate Japan and 
to go to war—to a war that may cost us tens of billions of 
dollars, hundreds of thousands of the lives of Americans, 
and many more hundreds of thousands of physically 
maimed and mentally unbalanced young men. 

Yes, they are getting ready for another war. War, like 
any other racket, pays high dividends to the very few. 
But what does it profit the masses? Take our own nation. 
Until 1898, we owned no territory outside of the main- 
land of North America. At that time our national debt 
was a little more than a billion dollars. Then we became 
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internationally minded. We went to war. We acquired 
outside territory. At the close of the period of the World 
War, as a direct result of our fiddling in international 
affairs, our national debt jumped to over twenty-five bil- 
lion dollars. Our total foreign trade during the twenty- 
year period was about twenty-four billion dollars. There- 
fore, on a basis of simple bookkeeping, we are running a 
little behind year for year. 

It would be far cheaper (not to say safer) for the av- 
erage American, who pays the bills, to stay out of foreign 
entanglements. For a very few, these rackets—like boot- 
legging—bring fancy profits, but the cost of operations 
is always transferred to the people who do not profit. 


II 


The soldiers, of course, pay the biggest part of the 
bill. If you don’t believe it, visit the American cemeteries 
on the battlefields abroad or visit any of the veterans’ 
hospitals in the United States. On a tour of the country, 
in which I am engaged at the time of writing, I have seen 
eighteen government hospitals for veterans. In them are 
a total of about 50,000 destroyed men. Seventeen years 
ago they were the pick of the nation. 

The chief surgeon at the government hospital at Mil- 
waukee, where there are 3,800 of the living dead, told me 
that mortality among veterans is three times as great as 
among those who stayed at home. Boys with a normal 
viewpoint were taken out of the fields and offices and fae- 
tories and classrooms and put into the ranks. There they 
were remolded ; they were made over; they were made to 
‘about face,’’ to regard murder as the order of the day. 
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They were put shoulder to shoulder and, through mass 
psychology, they were made into machines for slaughter. 
We trained them to kill other men with nonchalance and 
dispatch. We used them a couple of years. 

Then, suddenly, we discharged them and told them to 
make another ‘‘about face.’’ Only this time they had to 
do their own readjusting, without mass psychology, with- 
out officers’ aid and advice, without nation-wide propa- 
ganda. We turned them loose without three-minute 
speeches, without parades. Many, too many, of these fine 
young boys were eventually destroyed mentally, because 
they could not make that final ‘‘about face’’ alone. 

In the government hospital at Marion, Ohio, 1,800 
wrecks are in pens. Five hundred are in a barrack, under 
nurses, with wires all around the buildings and enclosing 
the porches. All have been mentally destroyed. They don’t 
even look like human beings. A careful study of their 
expressions is highly recommended as an aid to the un- 
derstanding of the art of war. 

There are thousands and thousands of these cases, and 
more and more are coming in all the time. That is part of 
the bill. 


Ill 


Don’t forget that the soldier pays part of the dollars- 
and-cents bill, too. Up to and including the Spanish- 
American War, we had a prize system, and soldiers and 
sailors fought for money. During the Civil War they were 
paid bonuses, in many instances, before they went into 
service. The Federal government or the states paid as high 
as $1,200 for an enlistment. In the Spanish-American 
War they gave prize money. When we captured vessels, 
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the soldiers all got their share. Then it was found that we 
could reduce the cost of wars by taking all the prize 
money and keeping it but conscripting the soldier any- 
way. Everyone else can bargain for his labor, but the 
soldier can’t. 

Napoleon once said, ‘‘ All men are enamored of decora- 
tions . . . they positively hunger for them.’’ So, by de- 
veloping the Napoleonic system—the medal business—the 
government learned it could get soldiers for less money, 
because boys like to be decorated. Until the Civil War, 
there were no medals. Then the Congressional Medal of 
Honor was instituted. It made enlistments easier. 

In the World War, we used propaganda to make the boys 
accept conscription. They were made ashamed of not join- 
ing the Army. It was then decided to make the soldier 
help pay for the war, too. So we gave him a large salary— 
$30 a month. All he had to do for that munificent sum 
was to give up his job, leave everything he knew and 
loved behind, brave death and injury, lie in swampy 
trenches, eat canned willy (when he could get it), and 
kill and kill and kill . . . and be killed. 

But wait. 

Half of that wage (just a little more in a month than 
a riveter in a shipyard or a laborer in a munitions factory 
made in a day) was promptly taken from him to support 
his dependents, so that they would not become a charge 
upon the nation. Then we made him pay what amounted 
to accident insurance—something the employer pays for 
in an enlightened state—and that cost him $6.60 a month. 
He had less than $9 a month left. Then—the most crown- 
ing insolence of all—he was virtually blackjacked into 
paying for his own ammunition, clothing, and food by 
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making him buy Liberty Bonds. Most soldiers got no 
money at all on paydays. But they bought Liberty Bonds 
at $100, and then we bought them back, when they had 
returned from the war and couldn’t find work, at $84. 
And the soldiers bought about $2,000,000,000 worth of 
them. 

Until we arrive at a stage where public officeholders, 
those who govern us, have more consideration for the 
safety and welfare and happiness of the people as a whole 
than for the success of any political party or small group, 
we will have wars and other rackets of all kinds. 

But there is a way to stop this racket. It cannot be 
smashed by disarmament conferences, by peace parleys 
at Geneva, by resolutions of well-meaning but impractical 
groups. It can be effectively smashed only by taking the 
profit out of war. 

The only way to stop it is by conscription of capital 
before conscription of the nation’s manhood. One month 
before the government may order the young men of the 
nation to be killed, it must serve notice of conscription on 
the country’s capital. 

Let the officers and directors of our armament fac- 
tories, our gun builders and munitions makers and ship- 
builders all be conscripted—to get $30 a month, the same 
wage paid to the lads in the trenches. 

Let the workers in these plants get the same wage. All 
workers, all executives, all presidents, all directors, all 
managers—everyone in the nation be restricted to a total 
monthly income not to exceed that paid to the soldier 
in the trenches. 

Let all these kings and tycoons and masters of industry 
and all these workers in industry pay half of their 
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monthly $30 wage to their families and pay insurance 
and buy government bonds. 

Why shouldn’t they? They aren’t running the risk of 
being killed or having their bodies mangled or their 
minds shattered. The soldiers run that risk. 

Give capital thirty days to think it over and you will 
learn by that time that there will be no war. That will 
stop the racket—that and nothing else. 


VI 
THE BUSINESS LETTER 


1 


[The following is a letter of recommendation for a sales- 
man, written by one sales manager to another. Its aim is to be 
fair and generally pleasant, without approving the applicant 
unreservedly. See p. 87.] 


My pear Mr Situ: 

From your letter of July 6, I judge that Mr James R. 
Robinson has given us as reference in applying for a po- 
sition as salesman with you. 

Robinson was with us approximately eighteen months, 
until we found it necessary to cut down our sales force 
about two years ago. At that time a number of factors 
were to be considered. Several men who had been with us 
a long time had to be taken care of. Robinson was one of 
the newer additions to the staff. There were also men who 
had had more experience and were more successful in 
handling our product. His results were at times a little 
uneven. Some months he would equal the totals of our 
most consistent performers, others he would fall behind. 
I do not think he drank or led an irregular life, but that 
he had some difficulty in keeping himself steadily at his 
highest selling efficiency. This is, as you know, a common 
fault among young salesmen. 

I understand from one of our other men who was 


friendly with Robinson that he has recently been mar- 
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ried. This may supply the necessary driving power. He 
has an attractive personality, makes a good appearance, 
and was well liked here. Under favorable conditions we 
would be willing to take him back into our organization, 
and we believe that you might very well give him a trial. 
Very truly yours, 
RicHarp M. JONES 
Sales Manager 


2 


[This is a “sales” letter from the president of a farm- 
implement trade magazine to the publicity department of a 
company which builds tractors. It presents in a clear and im- 
pressive manner the advantages of advertising tractors in that 
particular magazine at that time. ] 


GENTLEMEN : 

Naturally I hope to be on your schedule for next year. 
The position of this paper in the farm equipment field 
is stronger than ever. It has fully maintained its quality 
while other papers have been compelled to economize to 
the extent of cutting out many features and services. 

Two important developments in the tractor field indi- 
cate a probable early increase in the sale of this line. The 
first is the use of low pressure air tires on tractors. Our 
paper was the first in the United States, in fact in the 
world, to print articles regarding this important develop- 
ment. 

The other new tractor development relates to the build- 
ing of new light-weight tractors adapted for use on many 
small farms for which tractors have not previously been 
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purchased. The International Harvester Company al- 
ready has under production a tractor of this class, and 
undoubtedly other companies will announce similar small 
tractors at no distant date. 

The low volume of sales of implements to farmers dur- 
ing the past three years clearly indicates a large poten- 
tial demand which must be satisfied within a reasonable 
period. All signs point to great improvement in this field 
in the near future. It seems to be the logical time to run 
special advertisements to reach this important market. 

Yours very truly, 
Mites R. Drxon 
President 


3 


[The advertising manager of a linoleum manufacturing com- 
pany here declines, definitely but with tact and consideration, 
an advertising scheme presented to him by a publicity firm. ] 


GENTLEMEN : 

The project outlined in your letter of November 3 is 
an interesting one, and while we are sure that a circula- 
tion of 10,000 diaries at the rates you quote would be good 
for us from an advertising standpoint, we cannot accept 
your invitation. 

When we tell you that more than 35,000 merchants sell 
Grant’s Linoleum, and that in the course of each year we 
receive hundreds of requests for advertising appropria- 
tions for special projects, you will understand why we 
have been compelled to set up a policy of not expending 
funds for publicity outside of our regular planned ad- 
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vertising. Were we to take space in your publication, we 
could not decline to cooperate with our other good friends 
without laying ourselves open to a charge of discrimina- 
tion. In other words, it is our policy to do for all that 
which we will do for one, and although we recognize your 
proposition as being better than the average, we cannot 
take advantage of the opportunity you present. 
Even though we cannot join you, we hope sincerely 
that your venture will prove a successful one. 
Yours very truly, 

GRANT LINOLEUMS, INc. 

R. J. Decker 

Advertising Manager 


“ 


[Here an oil refinery informs a customer of a rather important 
change in its method of invoicing shipments. Note the clearness 
and courtesy of the letter, and its deft reminder in closing that 
the change will be advantageous to the customer. ] 


GENTLEMEN : 

It has been our practice heretofore to mail notices of 
shipment of fuel oil tank cars on the day after shipment 
was made, and we have stated in these notices the net gal- 
lons after correcting for temperature. In view of the fact 
that many of our customers have requested that we mail 
out these shipping notices on the same day that tank cars 
are shipped, we have changed our system so that this will 
be done. 

Please note, however, that shipping notices will here- 
after show the loaded gallons only, and not the corrected 
figures. It will be necessary to refer to the invoice for the 
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net gallons, as both the gross gallonage and the correc- 
tion will now appear on the invoices. 
We trust that this change in getting information of 
shipments more promptly to you will be satisfactory. 
Yours very truly, 
THE Royau Or Company 


5 


[This is a routine letter from a heating equipment dealer to 
a valued customer, designed to retain his good will and promote 
further business. ] 


GENTLEMEN : 

We recently cleaned and repaired the water heaters in- 
stalled at the Clubhouse and they are now in good work- 
ing condition. 

There is a hinge-pin broken in the door of the large 
storage heater, which we did not repair at the time of 
our last visit. Our man wired the door shut and so far as 
the operation of the heater is concerned it will not be 
necessary to have the pin removed. 

The expense for making this repair will run in the 
neighborhood of $10.00, which seems like a high price 
for so small a repair, but the expense is accounted for 
almost entirely by labor necessary to drill out the old pin 
and put in the new one. 

Please advise if you wish to have this done now or if 
you will want it done the next time we are called to make 
other repairs. 

Very truly yours, 
Scott aND Company, INc. 


E.S. Fulton 
Service Manager 
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6 


[The following is what experts in business correspondence 
call an “adjustment” letter. A customer of a machinery firm is 
dissatisfied with the delay in filling his order for a motor and 
with the operation of the motor when installed. The sales 
manager of the firm presents, courteously, and in such detail 
as to impress upon the complainant that his order has been eare- 
fully attended to, the difficulty in filling the order. He suggests 
two alternative solutions for the trouble, and endeavors to secure 
the customer’s cooperation and good will. ] 


Dear Sir: 

It is hardly fair to accuse us of negligence in the mat- 
ter of a motor for your ventilation system. 

On November 25, we wrote the Electric Power and 
Light Company in your district, asking whether the mo- 
tor we intended to furnish could be properly hooked up 
with the multi-phase current generated by them. Their 
Mr. Roberts replied that we were specifying a motor of 
the proper type. 

If it is necessary that we carry motors of every descrip- 
tion, then it is also necessary that we increase the price 
of ventilation systems, which means unnecessary addi- 
tional cost to the consumer. If consumers could, in gen- 
eral, keep their own interests in mind, and by reasonable 
cooperation with the manufacturer enable him to hold 
down costs, then there would be less complaint about 
prices of manufactured products. 

The single-phase motor will work satisfactorily on your 
circuit. We have agreed to furnish a motor which will 
work satisfactorily on the circuit and that is exactly what 
we intended to do and are prepared to do. The word of 
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your own Electric Power and Light Company supports 
our suggestion. 

The installation of an additional meter can certainly 
not be very objectionable, and would meet the situation 
fully. 

However, a two-phase motor can be furnished at an 
additional cost of $9.00 and a delay of thirty days. 

Wire us collect if you desire us to order that motor. 

I realize that the delay and misunderstanding is not 
particularly pleasing to you. It certainly isn’t to us, for 
we want all Adams users to be quite as satisfied with serv- 
ice as with Adams equipment. And if you can overcome 
for the moment the irritation which you may feel, and in 
all fairness check back over the whole handling of the 
order, we think you will agree that we are not particu- 
larly culpable. We did take the pains to check on your 
particular circuit with your power company just as soon 
as the order was received here and before shipment of any 
part of the order had been made. 

Help us in these times to keep costs of equipment to 
the customer as low as possible, without the sacrifice of 
efficiency or actual returns from the equipment itself. 

Very truly yours, 
Tue ApaMs MaAcHINERY COMPANY 


Alfred D. Platt 
Sales Manager 


VII 
THE AFTER-DINNER SPEECH 


[Most after-dinner speeches of the kind described in the chap-_ 


ter on this type are never published. They are too ephemeral. 
The addresses reprinted here have been selected to represent 
the extremes of tone possible in this kind of composition. The 
first, that of Booker T. Washington, the great negro educator, 
writer and publicist, is as serious as such a speech may well be. 
After a brief but highly magnetic paragraph in which the 
speaker considers the reason for his being called upon to speak 
before that particular audience, he goes on to say some profound 
and serious things which are close to his heart. The second 
speech has no serious purpose whatever. It consists of a pseudo- 
scholarly essay on William Penn, to be given before an audience 
in Penn’s own city, Philadelphia, and is really little more than 
a series of anecdotes and witticisms, presumably with a special 
appeal to the local audience. | 


ADDRESS AT THE DINNER OF THE HARVARD 
ALUMNI? 


Booker T. WASHINGTON 


Mr. PRESMENT AND GENTLEMEN: It would in some 
measure relieve my embarrassment if I could, even in a 
slight degree, feel myself worthy of the great honor which 
you do me to-day. Why you have called me from the 
Black Belt of the South, from among my humble people, 
to share in the honors of this occasion, is not for me to 
explain; and yet it may not be inappropriate for me to 

1From Up from Slavery, by Booker T. Washington, copyright 


1901, 1929, by the author. Reprinted by permission from Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Inc. 
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suggest that it seems to me that one of the most vital ques- 
tions that touch our American life, is how to bring the 
strong, wealthy and learned into helpful touch with the 
poorest, most ignorant, and humble, and at the same time, 
make the one appreciate the vitalizing, strengthening in- 
fluence of the other. How shall we make the mansions on 
yon Beacon Street feel and see the need of the spirits in 
the lowliest cabin in Alabama cotton fields or Louisiana 
sugar bottoms? This problem Harvard University is solv- 
ing, not by bringing itself down, but by bringing the 
masses up. j 

If through me, an humble representative, seven mil- 
lions of my people in the South might be permitted to 
send a message to Harvard—Harvard that offered up on 
death’s altar young Shaw, and Russell, and Lowell and 
seores of others, that we might have a free and united 
country, that message would be, ‘‘ Tell them that the sacri- 
fice was not in vain. Tell them that by the way of the 
shop, the field, the skilled hand, habits of thrift and econ- 
omy, by way of industrial school and college, we are com- 
ing. We are crawling up, working up, yea, bursting up. 
Often through oppression, unjust discrimination and 
prejudice, but through them all we are coming up, and 
with proper habits, intelligence and property, there is no 
power on earth that can permanently stay our progress.”’ 

If my life in the past has meant anything in the lifting 
up of my people and the bringing about of better rela- 
tions between your race and mine, I assure you from this 
day it will mean doubly more. In the economy of God, 
there is but one standard by which an individual can 
succeed—there is but one for a race. This country de- 
mands that every race measure itself by the American 
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standard. By it a race must rise or fall, succeed or fail, 
and in the last analysis mere sentiment counts for little. 
During the next half century and more, my race must 
continue passing through the severe American crucible. 
We are to be tested in our patience, our forbearance, our 
perseverance, our power to endure wrong, to withstand 
temptations, to economize, to acquire and use skill; our 
ability to compete, to succeed in commerce, to disregard 
the superficial for the real, the appearance for the sub- 
stance, to be great and yet small, learned and yet simple, 
high and yet the servant of all. This, this is the passport 
to all that is best in the life of our Republic, and the Ne- 
gro must possess it, or be debarred. 

While we are thus being tested, I beg of you to remem- 
ber that wherever our life touches yours, we help or hin- 
der. Wherever your life touches ours, you make us 
stronger or weaker. No member of your race in any part 
of our country can harm the meanest member of mine, 
without the proudest and bluest blood in Massachusetts 
being degraded. When Mississippi commits crime, New 
England commits crime, and in so much, lowers the stand- 
ard of your civilization. There is no escape—man drags 
man down, or man lifts man up. 

In working out our destiny, while the main burden and 
center of activity must be with us, we shall need, in a 
large measure in the years that are to come, as we have 
in the past, the help, the encouragement, the guidance 
that the strong can give the weak. Thus helped, we of 
both races in the South, soon shall throw off the shackles 
of racial and sectional prejudice and rise as Harvard Un- 
iversity has risen and as we all should rise, above the 
clouds of ignorance, narrowness and selfishness, into that 
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atmosphere, that pure sunshine, where it will be our high- 
est ambition to serve MAN, our brother, regardless of 
race or previous condition. 


A SPEECH ON WILLIAM PENN 
Simeon Forp 


In order to make this an instructive and scholarly ad- 
dress I have been to some pains to look up the history of 
your State, and I will now proceed to spring upon you 
the result of my researches. 

Pennsylvania was named after William Penn and Syl- 
vania somebody—I can’t remember her last name. 

This is doubtless news to you. 

From his portraits I gather that William was in the 
heavyweight class, and sported a collection of chins, re- 
sembling in appearance the approach to the national Cap- 
itol, all of which he worked overtime in joshing the un- 
tutored savage. As an all-around josher he was in a class 
by himself. If he were alive to-day he could almost sell 
life insurance. His eloquence was such that the untutored 
savages fell all over themselves in their efforts to under- 
write an agreement whereby they undertook to exchange 
their broad acres for glass beads preferred and Jamaica 
rum common. And they wouldn’t stand for any water in 
their common, either! 

The noble elm under which that treaty was made stood 
until quite recently. A tree which would stand for that 
treaty must necessarily be hard to down. It was a slippery 
elm tree under the shade of which that shady transaction 
was consummated. I am the proud possessor of a rose- 
wood cane made from its wood. 
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Were Penn alive to-day he would be a king of finance. 
As it was he spent most of his time doing time. He be- 
lieved in standing up for his rights, and hence was known 
to his immediate associates as Scrappy Bill. He had the 
courage of his convictions, and he got convicted with 
great regularity, and was sent up for six months about 
twice a year. 

History records that he was once convicted for wearing 
his hat in court (Quaker-like), and judging from his hat, 
as it is shown in West’s celebrated portrait, the penalty 
fitted the crime better than the hat fitted Penn. When 
asked by the judge why he insisted on keeping his hat 
on, he replied (being a playful cuss) that he had it on the 
brain. But the judge, not to be outdone in repartee, re- 
torted, ‘‘That’s one on you,’’ and, laughing merrily, he 
handed out to Penn sixty days in the cooler. The historian 
Burdett goes on to say that the spectators were so im- 
pressed by the solemnity of the occasion that you could 
have heard a gumdrop. 

As I have said, Penn was a Quaker in religion, if a 
faker in the real-estate business. He was a man of peace 
and always got the biggest one. He believed in doing right 
by the Indians, and when he did them he did them right. 

The Puritans, it is said, extinguished the Indian title 
by the simple expedient of extinguishing the Indian, 
but the pious Penn, instead of shooting them, got them 
half shot and accomplished the same result. Hence the 
saying, ‘‘The Penn is mightier than the Sword.’’ (I have 
seen the wooden model of this fine old colonial joke in the 
Patent Office.) 

In the first assembly formed by Penn, a rule was passed 
that the presiding officer be empowered to stop ‘‘super- 
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fluous and tedious speeches.’’ If such a rule were adopted 
at public dinners, a lot of us free feeders would be com- 
pelled to work for a living. 

To show how smooth Penn was, I will relate an anec- 
dote which is doubtless familiar to all of you. 

The Indians agreed for a consideration, so small that a 
microscope went with it, to grant to Penn as many miles 
of river front as a man could traverse in a day. The In- 
dians, poor, simple souls, thought Penn would pick out a 
man with a spavin or the spring halt or the heaves. But 
not so! Penn had a ringer in training on the quiet, who 
covered about a hundred miles, and came in under a strong 
pull. When chided for this seeming sharp practice, Penn 
remarked: ‘‘Children of the Great White Father, have I 
not always agreed to give you a run for your money? 
You must excuse haste and a bad Penn.’’ 

When Penn’s ship arrived in Philadelphia he anchored 
off the bar and proceeded at once to a tavern called the 
Blue Anchor Inn. He blew right in and anchored off the 
bar. This tavern was kept by a man named Guest, who 
was.always sure of at least one patron. It was a modest 
ca “avansary, being but twelve feet by twenty-two— 
hardly room for suspicion—and Penn’s party completely 
filled it, and it reciprocated. Penn is said to have re- 
marked, after licking up his fourth highball, ‘‘It takes 
four of a kind to beat a full house’’—a saying which is 
still extant. 

Ever since that day Philadelphia has been noted for 
her spring chickens, her lawyers (who are no spring 
chickens), and her good hotels. George Boldt, I think, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Guest at the Blue Anchor. He sped the depart- 
ing Guest. And he has had all us landlords on the run 
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ever since. Sighing for fresh worlds to conquer, he came 
to New York and opened that neat and unostentatious 
hostelry on Fifth Avenue known as the Waldorf Hyphen 
Astoria. 

Every man in the United States, as soon as he has 
amassed a competence, comes to that hotel, stays a couple 
of days, and then goes back home to begin life anew. 

Boldt and Rockefeller will soon have all the money in 
the world. They both make money by taking in the public 
and selling them lubricants. Rockefeller sells fluids for 
lighting purposes, and Boldt sells fluids for ‘‘lghting 
up’’ purposes. 

Philadelphia has produced some great men besides 
Boldt. When Benjamin Franklin came here it is said that 
he had nothing in the way of tangible assets save the 
clothes on his back, a lot of unborn aphorisms, and a roll 
under his arm. Why he carried his roll under his arm 
history recordeth not. Generally when a man has a roll 
he leaves Philadelphia and comes to New York. 

That’s one thing which ean be said in favor of New 
York. It is so near Philadelphia. Philadelphians go to 
New York on very slight provocations. I have noticed in 


“my peregrinations around the bright-light district that 
-—wherever two or three are gathered together four of them 


at least are Philadelphians. 

I had intended to give you my views on finance, but I 
will mercifully refrain. I believe, with other great finan- 
ciers, that we need an elastic currency. I would like a 
currency so elastic that a five-dollar note could be 
stretched so as to cover my bill at this hotel and then 
snap back into my jeans. 


VIIl 
SATIRE 


[The satires which follow exemplify the two commonest 
methods explained in the chapter on this type. The first, by 
Dorothy Parker, is in essay form (the free verse is little more 
than a device of printing). It “talks about its object in such a 
way as to render it subtly ridiculous,” and pillories with all the 
devices of verbal wit four common and more or less vulner- 
able types of husband. The second, by Paul Gallico, obtains its 
effect by means of an invented narrative. Through the staccato 
utterances of a hard-minded young city editor surrounded by 
his battery of telephones we are forcibly, even bitterly, re- 
minded of the way in which the sensational press exploits crime 
and scandal as “news”. 


HYMN OF HATE? 
DororHy PARKER 


I hate Husbands; 
They narrow my scope. 


There are the Home Bodies; 

The Boys for Whom the Marriage Idea Was Got Up. 

If it wasn’t for them 

The suburbs would have shut down long ago. 

Give them a hammer and a mouthful of tacks, 

And you’ll never have to worry about where they spend 
their evenings. 

Their business cuts in horribly on their night life: 


1 Reprinted by permission of Judge Magazine, Inc. 
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They can hardly wait to rush back to the love nest 

And do their stuff. 

Some big undertaking is always on their minds,— 

If it isn’t bobbing the hedge, 

It’s putting up the new shelf for the preserves. 

They take you off into corners, 

And tell you the latest good one that’s going the rounds 

About how much they saved by chopping the kindling 
wood themselves. 

They are seldom mistaken for Rudolph Valentino; 

The militia has not yet been called out to keep the women 
back. 

They dress right up to their role; 

The neckties launder without a seruple, 

The collars were designed when Gramercy Square was 
considered up-town, 

And the suits were tailored by the visiting seamstress. 

It isn’t as if they never burned up the White Lights; 

Every wedding anniversary 

They shoot the works 

And take the wife to dinner at Ye Golden Glow Waffle 
Shoppe. 

They are always trying to sell matrimony to the old school 
friends. 

Their big contention is 

That there’s nothing like it,— 

Where’s the argument ? 


Then there are the He-Men; 

The Masters in Their Own Homes. 

The news about the equality of the sexes 
Hasn’t got around to them yet. 
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Their conception of the perfect woman 

Is one who sews the buttons on before they come off. 

They wouldn’t give Helen of Troy a second look 

If they heard she wasn’t so snappy at darning socks. 

They are the life of the household ; 

If the eggs are done longer than three minutes, 

They don’t speak until the next month. 

If the helpmate is ten minutes late getting home 

She has to show a letter from her pastor. 

They are great boys on a party; 

Any time any one else asks the wife to dance, 

They want to plead the Unwritten Law. 

Their notion of feminine repartee 

Is ‘‘ Yes, dear, of course you’re right.’’ 

They say that if things ever got to the point 

Where they were not the acknowledged Head of the 
House, 

They would never show their faces again,— 

That’s an idea, too. 


There are the Steppers-Out ; 

Married but What’s That between Friends? 

They tell you that the wife is a great little woman, 

And that closes the subject. 

They show you how tall Junior is with one hand, 

And try to guess your weight with the other. 

Their conquests are a dark secret ; 

They don’t tell a soul until after they have been intro- 
duced. 

They are always looking for new talent ; 

Can they help it if the rumor got out 

That all the last year’s Follies Girls 
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Are so many withered violets to them? 

They may always be found on dance floors 

Tiring out the flappers; 

Or in dark corners 

Telling fortunes by palmistry; 

Or leaning up against tea tables, 

Crazed with cinnamon toast. 

Try to tell them what devils they are, 

And all the thanks you get for it 

Is their lifelong friendship. 

They may be a bit gay, 

But there is no more harm in them 

Than there is in Mussolini. 

They explain that some temperaments can stand re- 
straint, 

But as for them, 

Give them liberty or give them death— 

I wish to God they’d leave the decision with me! 


And then there are the Gloom Kings; 

The Gluttons for Sympathy. 

They are the human Einstein theories,— 

Nobody at home understands them. 

They have a rough time getting their stuff across; 

The wife may be all very well in her way, 

But when it comes to Understanding, 

She can’t make the grade. 

If only they had married some rising young mind-reader, 
They could have saved themselves a lot of trouble. 

They wear cynical little smiles, 

And go around giving impersonations of Disillusionment. 
They tell you that of course they can never say anything, 
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But sometimes they almost think you know,— 

Which is a big estimate. 

You can see that they wish the wife all the luck in the 
world 

By the way they relate their plans for what they would do 

If they were ever free. 

They like to toy with the idea 

That they will just drop quietly Out of Things some day; 

They laugh bitterly, 

And say everybody would be better off if they did,— 

The ayes have it! 


I hate Husbands; 
They narrow my scope. 


CITY DESK NICHOLLS? 
PavuL GALLICO 


The scene is the City Desk of a great tabloid news- 
paper. It isn’t one desk but four, all pushed together. 
On them is a welter of telephones, piles of newspapers 
and wire baskets, and a forest of spindles on which are 
ampaled sheets of copy. 

Nicholls is the assistant city editor, which means that 
he does most of the work. He is youngish, thin-faced, and 
a cigarette has grown permanently to the lower part of 
his mouth. Whenever one of the telephones rings, he 
grabs it by the throat, whips the receiver off the hook 
and says automatically—‘ City Desk, Nicholls,’ or some- 

1 Copyright 1932, The Condé Nast Publications, Inc. From Vanity 


Fair, February, 1932, as condensed in The Reader’s Digest. Re- 
printed by permission. 
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times just—‘ Desk Nicholls.’’ The other characters are 
male and female reporters, re-write men, and photog- 
raphers. The Number Three phone, the one that just 
jitters instead of ringing, lets go... 


“*City Desk Nicholls . . . Hello, yes, Daily Scope... 
You say what? A lot of apparatus? ...I get it... 
Corner of 179th and Gun Hill Road. Anybody hurt? 
. . . Does it look like anybody might? .. . Just smoke 
or a lot of flames? ...I get you. What did you say 
your name was?... Spell it, please . . . R-o-s-e-n- 
z-w-e-i-g . . . 3576 Morrisanna Avenue... All right, 
thank you, Mr. Rosenzweig, we’ll look into it .. . Yes, 
yes, we’ll send you a cheque . . . How much? Well, that 
depends on how good the story is. Thank you, good-bye. 
—Ossie, make out a tip-slip for Hyman R-o-s-e-n- 
z-w-e-i-g, 3576 Morrisanna Avenue, Bronx, two bucks.— 
City Desk Nicholls... Yes ma’m...No ma’m.. 
No Ma’m . . . Lady, I don’t care how long you’ve had 
him I can’t do anything about finding your dog for you. 
Try the nearest police station... What? ... The 
same to you, Ma’m and many of ’em.— 

‘*City Desk, Nicholls speaking. Yes, Murph. What? 


ows Who?s, S.At WHERE? ...<, .:The h—-leyon-say ! 
Gimme that address . . . 113 Fifth Avenue? I get it. Is 
she dead? ... Uhuh!... And they don’t know yet 
who shot her? ... What is she, good looking? ... 
Yeah, yeah . .. Where was she shot? ... That’s all 
you got? ... O.K., Murph. I’ll call you back. 


‘‘Murphy at headquarters. Good looking dame shot 
and killed in a room at 113 Fifth Avenue. Must have 
plenty of dough at that address. Hey, Jerry, check on 
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that address and find out who lives there. Cassaday, you 
and Conroy scram down there. Take Edna with you. 
Grab the subway, it’ll be quicker. It looks good. Couple 
of empty gin bottles in the room. Must of been a party. 
Murphy just got the first flash over the police ticker. 
Grab any pics lying around loose . . . That’s Inspector 
Monahan’s district. Yeah, he’s friendly. I’ve fixed him 
up with plenty of hockey tickets. Who is it, Jerry? . . 

Corleau? Old man Corleau! That must be the daughter. 
Corleau and the missus are away in Europe. We had a 
short on their sailing two weeks ago. Boy, I’ll say it’s 
plenty hot. Boy! Get me all pics and clips on Lydia Cor- 
leau. Better get the envelopes on the old man and Mrs. 


Corleau, too. Hello, City Desk, Nicholls... What 
fliers? ... The Atlantic fliers? ...0O, the South 
American fliers? . . . No ma’m, not yet. No ma’m, they 
won’t be overdue until tonight ... Hey Pete, when 
those clips come out, dig into ’em and knock off about 
800 words on Corleau’s family ... It’s Holeomb H. 


They’re in the Social Register. Say, for Pete’s sake, ain’t 
you guys out of here yet? The h—1 with the photog- 
rapher, he’ll catch up.—Hello, baby, Nicholls. Get me 
Sidney Sokol on the phone, will you... Hello, City 
Desk Nicholls . . . The what? ... I don’t get you . 
Played on the Giants? . . . This is the City Desk. You 
want sports... Operator... put this on _ sports, 
dearie—O.K., son, put ’em right here. Is that all the 
pictures we have on her? I thought we had three folders. 
She ain’t a bad-looking doll. Take ’em over to Gabe in 
the Art Department, and tell him to dig out the latest 
ones and give us a layout for page three. Those Corleaus 
are lousy with dough. 
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“‘City Desk Nicholls... Who?... Yes, Sokol, 
Nicholls ... I don’t give a d—n when you went to 
bed . . . Lissen, shrimp, what do you know about Lydia 
Corleau, old man Corleau’s daughter .. . Central 
Union Trust Corleau? . . . Well, I don’t give one either, 
only she was knocked off last night by some guy 
... Yeah... Isshearun-around? ... Yeah, where? 
. .. The Napoleon? . . . The h—1l you say! With Pepé? 
. . . When did you see them there last? ... yeah... 
You say SHE was plastered? . . . O, HE was plastered 
. ..-They DID have: a row .: . Yeah} sure.) . sure 
... You don’t happen to know where Pepé is stopping, 
do you? At the DeForrest? O.K. No, go back to bed, 
dearie. O.K., thanks, Sid. S’long.—If that ain’t the nuts 
. . . The kid’s been running around with Pepé Martinez. 
—Oh, Gabe ... Have Monte make up a two-column 
map showing the location of the Corleau house at 113 
Fifth, and the Club Napoleon ... Hey, Marty, give 
Bishop Gunner a buzz and ask for a statement on the 
sins of the younger generation, or the sanctity of the 
home, or anything he wants to say. He loves it... 
Yeah, it’ll go good with this. Get him to denounce night 


clubs. Right.—Hello, Desk Nicholls... A what?... 
A guy in a doorway? ... Yeah, yeah... 43 Decker 
Street . . . Prob’ly some drunk. The h—1 with him... 


Hey, Alec, get up a two-column box listing the last six 
unsolved murders. Work in the Broadway Butterfly an- 
gle. Boy! if this stands up it’s got everything, dough, 
good looks, Social Register, sex, gigolo, murder, Broad- 
way, Fifth Avenue. ... The only thing missing is the 
U.S. Marines... .’’ 
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(There is now an intermission of 35 or 40 minutes 
during which time the Desk deals with the arrival of a 
captured rum runner at the Barge Office, the opening of 
a new bridge, reports of a smash-up in Van Cortlandt 
Park and a minor razoring in Harlem, a story that a 
well-loved stage star is a dope fiend, and rumors of a 
prominent movie actress about to depart for Reno. The 
re-write men are banging out preparatory copy on the 
Corleau family. Reporters have drifted in from other as- 
signments. The old man who writes the weekly Zoo story 
is standing at Nicholls’ elbow, and whining something 
about the attendant not letting him in to see the Yak 
that was born last week.) 


“‘‘For heaven’s sakes, Ike, don’t bother me now. Tell 


’em to take their Yak and . . . Hello! Hello! Desk Nich- 
olls. O yeah, Airfotos? . . . Nicholls, Scope. Lissen, you 
people know the Corleau estate at Purchase? . . . Yeah, 
yeah, that’s it. We want an air view . . . At five o’clock? 
O.K., but no later. 

‘*City Desk Nicholls . . . Yes, Bob, where the h—] you 
been? ... It’s what? .. . The house is closed up? .. . 
There are NO cops around? ... There’s something 


screwy going on. Call me back in five minutes while I 
check with Murphy again. Right.—Hello, baby, get me 
Murphy at Police Headquarters ... What? ... Yeah, 
I’ll take the other call . . . Desk Nicholls... Yes. . 

We got that, a drunk in a doorway ... He’s WHAT? 
The h—1l you say. He JS dead? ... Is there a cop 
there? There is a cop there. O.K., Mister, what is your 
name? ... Joe Sheone ... Yeah, and the address. All 
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right, Mr. Sheone, we’ll send you a check. Thanks.— 
O.K., Baby, you got Murphy on? ... Hello, Murph, 
what about that Corleau shooting? There’s nobody at 
113 Fifth Avenue... You what?... SIXTH AVE- 
NUE? ... You dumb harp, you had us crazy around 
here. We thought it was old man Corleau’s daughter. I 
got half the office working on it. Why the h—1 didn’t 
you say Sixth in the first place? . . . Never mind, the 
damage is done now, mebbe I can eatch it—Hey Ossie! 
Call Airfotos right away and see ‘f you can stop that 
plane. We don’t want that picture. Boy ... BOY! 
Come on, slewfoot, take these folders back to the library, 
and tell Gabe to can that layout on Corleau.—Hello, City 


Desk Nicholls ... Yes, Bob ...I know it’s wrong 
.. . It’s 113 Sixth Avenue, get it? . . . Yeah, sure it’s 
a flop. Lissen, take a run down there... no, wait a 


minute, tell Cassaday to go on down there. You grab a 
cab and hop up to 43 Decker, there’s a stiff in a doorway. 
Gimme a buzz if it’s anything good.’’ 

(Here tempus fugits again.) 


‘‘Hello, hello . . . City Desk Nicholls . . . Yes, Bob, 
yeah, the guy in the doorway, well, what about him? 
... It’s WHO? You’re sure about it? . . . Holy Jump- 
ing ! Where’d he get it? ... Four in the belly! 
That’s a piparoo. Did they give it to him there? .. . He 
was dumped there ... Yeah, right away. When are 
they gonna move him? ... Yeah, right away. Call me 
back in half an hour. Christmas, Ted, talk about 
dumb luck ... That guy in the doorway they’re eall- 
ing me up about all day—it’s Frankie Guaroceo the Baby 
Killer. They knocked him off. He’s at 48 Decker. Four 
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slugs in the belly. Bob is over there now. You’ll have to 
go like h—1 to get a man down there to shoot any stuff 
before they take him away.—Desk Nicholls... Yes 
Murphy ... Yeah, yeah, I got it. Guarocco! Conroy is 
over there now. Who, Mulrooney himself? ... Yeah 
sure, the Coli mob... O.K., Murph, call me if any- 
thing develops——BOY! Hurry out to the library and get 
me all pics and clips on Frankie Guarocco . . . Tell Alec 
to come here, boy. Jerry, get Airfotos back on the phone. 
—O Alec, gimme about 500 words on the last six big 
gang killings here with a chronological box to go with it. 
—I ought to have my tail kicked. Can you imagine, that 
guy’s been lying there all day and we could of had an 
exclusive shot.—City Desk Nicholls . .. Yes, Airfotos, 
Nicholls, Scope . . . Lissen, I’ll want that plane any- 
how. Is the pilot still out there? . . . Good. Lissen, I 
want an airshot of Frankie Guarocco’s castle at Acra. 
Get it, Acra? ... Yeah, and looka, we can go a little 
higher with you if he’ll fly low enough to show any of 
Guarocco’s mob guarding the place. Get it? ... O.K. 
. .. —That’ll make a good shot, Ted, Frankie’s men 
guarding his joint at Acra and their boss is snoozing in 
a doorway in New York with four slugs in his gut.— 


Desk Nicholls . . . Yes, Cassaday, Nick. O yeah, yeah, 
THAT story. Where are you now?... 113 Sixth Ave- 
nue. What is it, a rooming house? ... Yeah, I’ve got 


that already, Murphy called me. She wasn’t shot, she 
took gas. What is it, Just a tart committed suicide? .. . 
She ain’t even good-looking? Murph ought to have his 
head examined. The h—1 with it. We got a real story. 
They ’ve knocked off Frankie Guarocco . . . Hop in the 
subway and go up to the Morrisania Inn . . . yeah, 
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that’s supposed to be one of his joints . . . Ted says to 
tell Ponsa to go over to Police Headquarters and wait, 
they ’re rounding up the Coli mob. He didn’t waste any 
plates on the tart did he? . . . O.K. Call me if you get 
anything— Where the h—1 is that boy with the sand- 
wich and coffee? He musta dropped dead.—City Desk 


Nicholls... Yesma’m ... Noma’m. What is this, an- 
other dog? ... The same one... Nomam... I’m 
sorry I can’t ...I said I’m... yeah, well the same 


>? 
. 


to you and many of ’em, sweetheart . . 


IX 
AN EXERCISE IN VERSE 


[ All of the subjoined examples of verse are the work of un- 
dergraduates in American colleges and universities. The selec- 
tions are given in the order in which their verse forms are taken 
up in Chapter IX. “The Tower of Babel” and “The Ledger” tell 
their stories in the ballad stanza. “Of Falcons” very interest- 
ingly employs free verse when it is conveying the modern point 
of view toward these symbols of the past, but takes on the old- 
fashioned formality of the heroic couplet when it harks back 
to what hawking used to be. “In the Library” and “Moment by 
a Sundial” are sonnets, and the last piece is a rondeau, one of 
the traditional French forms alluded to on page 126.] 


THE TOWER OF BABEL? 


In the land of Shinar, 
On an open plain, 

A nation built a city 
And tore it down again. 


It strove to enter heaven 
By laying bricks so high 
Till the towering top 

Would penetrate the sky. 


But the men below 
Could not understand 
When to send up bricks, 
Or when to send up sand. 


1 From College Verse, April, 1934. Reprinted by permission. 
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The masons swore in fury, 
Hurled down bricks and fled, 
Causing din, confusion, 

And multitudes of dead. 


So the building stopped. 
If only they had known 

No one can reach heaven 
Through a tower of stone, 


They might, within their city, 
Have cultivated arts 
That would fill with heaven 
Men’s and women’s hearts. 
Max KAaurmMan 


THE LEDGER? 


Each night she penned in careful hand 
The day’s expenses to a dime; 

With bridal industry, she planned 

To make an enterprise of Time. 


An ordered tale the ledger told, 

Page after page—a husband’s joy! 
Month after month; then was enrolled: 
‘‘Blue blanket for a baby boy.”’ 


More often, now, the pen ran dry; 
She added with a pencil stub, 
Commanding, with one zealous eye, 
The kettle for the baby’s tub. 


1¥From A Book of Pennsylvania Verse, Philadelphia, 1936. Re- 
printed by permission of the University of Pennsylvania Press, and 
of the author. 
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Years after, in an attic nook, 

She found the ledger, sealed in grime, 
And, fondly curious for a look 

Upon the mummied face of Time, 


Opened and read, as past her thumb 

The long unrustled pages dropped: 

‘‘For Baby’s headstone . . .’’ with the sum 
Untold—and there the entries stopped. 
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OF FALCONS? 


No one speaks of falcons in these days; 
They are gone—they are forgotten as the wrists 
Of queens whereon they perched. 


And once dead queens rode out with gentlemen 
To fling a falcon at a singing wren ; 


To see a hawk fall, ravenous and dark, 
Upon the careless wonder of a lark. 


Upon what lady’s hand now, poised to fly, 
A falcon waits a word to seek the sky, 


To drop at her silk-shod feet the ravished wing 
Of some bright bird that only flew to sing? 


The queens are dead now, and the gentlemen: 
They will not leash a savage bird again. 


1 From College Verse, May, 1933. Reprinted by permission. 
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No one speaks of falcons in these days; 
They are gone—they are forgotten as the knights 
Who loved their jewel-hard eyes. 

CHARLES Epwarp BUTLER 


IN THE LIBRARY? 


The tales of Celtic love and Trojan deed, 

On printed page this cloudy noon retold— 

How lusterless they are, how dull and old! 

Lost dreams the grail, the cup of Ganymede. 

In weariness I stir, and cease to read. 

The maid before me lifts her hand to hold 

A loosened lock: her fingers on its gold 

Move like soft doves that brush wings as they feed. 


Then cloudy curtains part, the sun breaks clear; 
A shaft of fire falls on the gentle maid: 
It is a twinkled beam from Hector’s spear, 
Or yet a glorious spike from Arthur’s blade. 
Helen, Iseult, and queenly Guinevere! 
I see now why the old tales cannot fade. 
FrANcIs C. Cook 


MOMENT BY A SUNDIAL? 


A marble pedestal and brazen dial— 
This is the thing, my lady, that we fear 
By day ; but as we stand embracing here 
In moonlight, we can view it with a smile. 


1 From College Verse, December, 1931. Reprinted by permission. 
2 From College Verse, April, 1934. Reprinted by permission. 
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The moon above the pine trees seems to mock 
This shadow-handed timepiece of the sun, 
For she, the changing and inconstant one, 
Knows not the need or value of a clock. 


And yet, I fear, my lady, that by night 
Time flies more swiftly than it does by day. 
Each falling of an apple blossom white 
By moonlight, marks a moment passed away. 
And though we say ‘‘Forever,’’ all the while 
The shadow lengthens on the Eternal Dial. 

; VERNON MEYER 


RONDEAU? 


I’m queer that way—lI like to sing, 
Although I sound like frogs in spring; 

I like to smell a rainy day, 

To eat green fruit, watch children play; 
And, through a book, to know a king. 


I hate to sew—I’m queer that way— 
Or be polite the livelong day ; 

I hate to smile and say, ‘‘ My dear!’’ 
The while I think, ‘‘ You’ve aged this year!’’ 
I hate these things—I’m queer that way. 


I want to feel the ocean spray ; 
To stroll along a woodsy way ; 
To look inside a rose’s heart ; 
To know the sting of Cupid’s dart ; 
To live and learn—I’m queer that way. 
Mary EvizasetH MILLER 


1 From College Verse, April, 1934. Reprinted by permission. 


xX 
PARODY 


[The first of the parodies which follow is a biography rendered 
frankly ridiculous. The second follows adroitly the complicated 
metrical devices of Poe’s “The Bells.” The five versicles deserib- 
ing a sunrise as it might have been done by different well-known 
poets illustrate the more difficult parody of form and content. 
They are the work of a student who was thoroughly familiar 
with the manner and intent of Stephen Crane’s fables, with 
Richard Hovey’s robust, hail-fellow-well-met spirit, with Hilda 
Conkling’s child-like muse, with Carl Sandburg’s deliberate 
harshness, and the homely wisdom of Robert Frost. ] 


A PARODY OUTLINE OF STEWART 1 
DoNALD OGDEN STEWART 


Donald Ogden Stewart was born in Columbus, Ohio, 
on November 30, 1894. In his early years he gave mani- 
fold evidences of his gift for humour, and many of his - 
bright childhood remarks are still related by his proud 
mother upon the slightest provocation, or in fact, upon no 
provocation at all. There were others, however—princi- 
pally among the guests at the hotel where Donald lived— 
who did not think that this child prodigy was so funny. 
Mr. Stewart bears a long red sear on his head—such as 
might be made by a brick or other missile—as mute evi- 
dence of one little red-headed girl’s particular lack of ap- 
preciation of his early humorous efforts. 

1 From American Nights Entertainment, ed. Grant Overton. New 
York, 1923. Reprinted by permission. 
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At the age of 14 he was sent to the Phillips Exeter 
Academy because it was a good preparatory school for 
Harvard. In the fall of 1912, Mr. Stewart entered Yale. 
While at New Haven, Mr. Stewart went out for all the 
athletic teams possible, and was always among those of 
whom it was said in the college paper at the end of the 
season, ‘And we also wish to thank those members of the 
third and fourth teams who have worked so faithfully 
without reward—and yet we cannot say without reward 
—for they are rewarded with the knowledge that they 
have worked for old Yale,’ ete. 

Mr. Stewart was graduated in 1916 and selected a cer- 
tain large public service corporation as the scene of his 
future success. It was his desire to start at the bottom and 
work up; the first half of this wish was readily granted 
him. After a brief inspiring visit with the head of the cor- 
poration, Mr. Stewart was sent to the Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, office which was about as far away as the head of 
the corporation could possibly send Mr. Stewart. While 
in Birmingham, Mr. Stewart took a keen interest in his 
job and read the complete works of Anatole France, 
George Moore, Fyodor Dostoievski, Henrik Ibsen, Gustav 
Flaubert and many others. He also intended to read the 
Alexander Hamilton business course, but did not quite 
get around to it before he was sent to the Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, office. 

In Pittsburgh, Mr. Stewart took a keen interest in his 
job and read the works of Leo Tolstoy, Friedrich Nietz- 
sche, G. B. Shaw, Thomas Hardy, Joseph Conrad and 
others. He also started to take piano lessons and got as far 
as ‘The Happy Farmers.’ He was just on the point of 
reading the Alexander Hamilton business course when he 
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was sent to Chicago. After ten months in Chicago, Mr. 
Stewart joined the Navy. Having never been on a ship or 
the ocean in his life, he was at once appointed an instruc- 
tor in Practical Navigation, Seamanship, Naval Ord- 
nance, and Signals. This experience was invaluable and 
Mr. Stewart came out of the Great War a deepened man. 

His old position with the great corporation awaited 
him and Mr. Stewart went back to the work of the world 
in the spring of 1918. He was sent to the Minneapolis of- 
fice, where he took a keen interest in his job and read the 
works of H. G. Wells, Havelock Ellis, and H. L. Mencken; 
met F. Scott Fitzgerald, and led two cotillions. He was 
also preparing to take up the Alexander Hamilton busi- 
ness course when he accepted an offer of employment in 
Dayton, Ohio, with a financial organization. 

Mr. Stewart spent a delightful year in Dayton where 
he learned to play golf, and read the works of Max Beer- 
bohm, Sainte-Beuve, Casanova, Swift, James Branch 
Cabell, James Huneker, and William Congreve. He also re- 
newed his piano lessons, getting as far as the Bach three- 
part inventions and ‘Easy Classics.’ On December 30, 
1920, he read the first volume of the Alexander Hamilton 
business course, after which he decided that he wanted to 
go in for literature. In January, 1921, Mr. Stewart came 
to New York City to find a job (literary if possible), but 
there were so many symphony concerts that month that 
he didn’t get a chance to look around until the middle of 
February. 

The idea for the Parody Outline of History came to 
Mr. Stewart in March, while hearing Mr. Mengelberg con- 
duct the National Orchestra in the Pathétique Symphony. 
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Mr. Stewart is unmarried and very near-sighted. He 
is fond of Beethoven, Scotch, and Max Beerbohm. 

After the appearance of the Parody Outline Mr. Stew- 
art, having heard a great deal about Europe in the 
course of his naval war service in Chicago, decided to go 
abroad. Many of his friends recommended Paris as a 
pleasant city in which to work, so Mr. Stewart went to 
Paris, which he found indeed very pleasant but not for 
work. So after a brief period of recuperation he journeyed 
to Vienna where he grew a splendid red beard and wrote 
Perfect Behavior. 

Finding, however, that the beard was exhausting too 
much of his creative energy, Mr. Stewart shaved and 
went to Budapest, where he enjoyed himself immensely 
at the rate of 700 Hungarian crowns to the dollar. 

But in the middle of October he began to feel strangely 
uneasy, and as his condition grew steadily worse he con- 
sulted an authority and learned, to his surprise and 
delight, that he was going to have another book. 

Bidding a hasty farewell to the gay life of Budapest, 
which now seemed all too empty and frivolous, Mr. Stew- 
art journeyed with his precious secret to Capri, there, 
under the ever-blue Italian skies, to await the happy 
event. He prayed with all his heart that it might be a 
novel, for he had never had a novel, although he had 
wanted one all his life. But early in February, 1923, Mr. 
Stewart discovered that the ‘little stranger’ was to be 
another satire, and although it was a bit of a blow at first, 
after a few days he got over his disappointment at not 
having a novel; and when, in June, Mr. Stewart returned 
to America he took with him, proudly, his little third 
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book, which he had christened Aunt Polly’s Story of Man- 
kind. ... 


Booxs spy DoNALD OGDEN STEWART 


1921 A Parody Outline of History 
1922 Perfect Behavior 
1923 Aunt Polly’s Story of Mankind 


Sources ON DONALD OGDEN STEWART 


The Making of a Humorist, by Donald Ogden Stewart, 
suppressed by the author, 1921. 

My Naval Career, by Donald Ogden Stewart (Privately 
unpublished, 1921). 


THE BILLS 


Hark! the postman! he brings Bills! 
Christmas Bills!! 
What a world of torment now my bosom fills! . 
How they trouble, trouble, trouble, 
All the merry Christmas time, 
While a woe unfathomable 
Seems to bubble, bubble, bubble 
In my mind and mars the merry Christmas chime. 
For they come, come, come, 
In a multiplying sum, 
Admitting no evasion of their ills; 
Oh the Bills! Bills!! Bills!!! Bills!!!! 


Bills! !!!! Bills!!!!!! Bills! !!1!!! 
Oh, the torment and the torture of the Bills! 
Hang those Bills! 


Christmas Bills!! 
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For their presence all our Christmas joy dispels; 
In the silence of the night, 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone! 
And every note that floats 
From our dry and dusty throats 
Is a groan; 
And we wish we were the people 
Who dwell up in a steeple— 
Happy people! 
All alone! 
And who, toiling, toiling, toiling 
For their creditors’ despoiling, 
Find it easy all cash payments to postpone, 
And find pleasure in the spoiling, 
In the spoiling and the moiling, 
In the spoiling of a bailiff with a stone. 
They are scarcely man and woman, 
They are almost superhuman— 
They are kings, 
And like kings ean sit and sing, 
While they fling, fling, fling, 
Fling rocks upon their duns; 
While each dun gets up and runs 
For his pistols and his guns, 
And he dances and he groans, 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a strange spasmodic rhyme, 
To the volley of big stones, 
Of big stones ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a ghastly sort of rhyme, 
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To the volleying of the stones, 
Of the stones, stones, stones, 
To the volley of the jolly big stones. 
Keeping time, time, time, 
While he yells, yells, yells, 
In a wild galvanic rhyme, 
For the payment of his bills, 
Of his Bills! Bills!! Bills!!! Bills!!! 


For the instant liquidation of his Bills! 


SUNRISE IN FIVE MOODS! 


Wiutuiam N. GoopELL 


(As Stephen Crane would do it) 


I met an old man as I faced the sun. 
His forehead was high, 

His beard white, 

And he held before him 

An open book. 

I said to him, 

‘“The sunrise is very beautiful, 

Is it not?’’ 


‘*How should I know,’’ he replied, 
‘*Can’t you see I’m looking the other way ?’’ 
(As Richard Hovey might do it) 


Well met, Bright Comrade, by the grey world’s brink! 
Together we shall tramp the morning hills, 


1 Printed by permission of the author. 
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And let our thirsty souls’ lips part to drink 
The dewy cordials that the dawn distills. 


Hale hearted, let us breast the day together ; 


Cleave the clear sky as swift as falcons’ flight. 


Drink to the wearing of the falcon feather! 
Drink to fair fortune as we part tonight! 


(As per Hilda Conkling) 


The sunrise is a great bird of many colors; 
Silver, sparkling gold, 

And rosy pink. 

His breast is crimson 

And his tail is a shower of melting stars. 
He perches on a tree 

Outside my window 

And ealls, ‘‘Get up! Get up!’’ 

But I never hear him; 

I’m always fast asleep in bed. 


(As per Carl Sandburg) 


The skyscrapers are big, black radiators; 
And the sun is a careless boy 

With a pot 

Of golden paint. 

He hurls it at the skyline; 

From the horizon he flings it. 

And the bright gold, 

The thrice golden radiator paint, 

Drools down. 
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(As per Robert Frost) 


The sun’s first rays shone through the broken window 
Into the bedroom. Mary lay awake, 

Watching the little square of brightened wood 

On the wall opposite move slowly down. 

‘‘Should she wake him yet?’’ She cast her eyes 

On the limp body sleeping there beside her 

And smiled and turned to watch the light again; 
Now it was near the floor. She’d wake him when 
The floor and sun’s rays met; not any sooner. 

A pity, too, to wake him up at all; 

But potatoes are potatoes and won’t wait 

For any man.—The little square of sun 

Had reached the corner. Mary marked its course: 
““Now, John, get up and be at those potatoes !’’ 


XI 
THE CHARACTER SKETCH 


[As stated in Chapter XI some of the best examples of the 
character sketch are to be found in works of fiction. In the speci- 
men which follows, the imaginative intimacy of Hardy with 
Eustacia Vye enables him not merely to describe her physical 
appearance and the attributes which it suggests but to explain 
her character as a result of her parentage, her early life, and 

tn 


her present surroundings. | 
a. } ae v 
V1) QUEEN OF NIGHT? 
at I ras) . THomMAS Harpy 
‘Eustacia Vye was the raw material of a divinity. On 
Olympus she would have done well with a little prepara- 
tion. She had the passions and instincts which make a 
model goddess, that is, those which make not quite a model 
woman. Had it been possible for the earth and mankind to 
be entirely in her grasp for a while, had she handled the 
distaff, the spindle, and the shears at her own free will, 
few in the world would have noticed the change of govern- 
ment. There would have been the same inequality of lot, 
the same heaping up of favours here, of contumely there, 
the same generosity before justice, the same perpetual 
dilemmas, the same captious alternation of caresses and 
blows that we endure now. 
She was in person full-limbed and somewhat heavy ; 
1From The Return of the Native, by Thomas Hardy. Reprinted 


by permission of Harper and Brothers. 
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without ruddiness, as without pallor; and soft to the 
touch as a cloud. To see her hair was to fancy that a whole 
winter did not contain darkness enough to form its 
shadow: it closed over her forehead like nightfall ex- 
tinguishing the western glow. 

Her nerves extended into those tresses, and her temper 
could always be softened by stroking them down. When 
her hair was brushed she would instantly sink into still- 
ness and look like the Sphinx. If, in passing under one of 
the Egdon banks, any of its thick skeins were caught, as 
they sometimes were, by a prickly tuft of the large Ulex 
Europaeus—which will act as a sort of hair-brush—she 
would go back a few steps, and pass against it a second 
time. 

She had Pagan eyes, full of nocturnal mysteries. Their 
light, as it came and went, and came again, was partially 
hampered by their oppressive lids and lashes; and of these 
the under lid was much fuller than it usually is with Eng- 
lish women. This enabled her to indulge in reverie with- 
out seeming to do so: she might have been believed capable 
of sleeping without closing them up. Assuming that the 
souls of men and women were visible essences, you could 
fancy the colour of Eustacia’s soul to be flame-like. The 
sparks from it that rose into her dark pupils gave the same 
impression. 

The mouth seemed formed less to speak than to quiver, 
less to quiver than to kiss. Some might have added, less to 
kiss than to curl. Viewed sideways, the closing-line of her 
lips formed, with almost geometric precision, the curve so 
well known in the arts of design as the cimarecta, or ogee. 
The sight of such a flexible bend as that on grim Egdon 
was quite an apparition. It was felt at once that that 
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mouth did not come over from Sleswig with a band of 
Saxon pirates whose lips met like the two halves of a 
muffin. One had fancied that such lip-curves were mostly 
lurking underground in the south as fragments of for- 
gotten marbles. So fine were the lines of her lips that, 
though full, each corner of her mouth was as clearly cut 
as the point of a spear. This keenness of corner was only 
blunted when she was given over to sudden fits of gloom, 
one of the phases of the night-side of sentiment which 
she knew too well for her years. 

Her presence brought memories of such things as Bour- 
bon roses, rubies, and tropical midnights; her moods re- 
called lotus-eaters and the march in ‘Athalie’; her mo- 
tions, the ebb and flow of the sea; her voice, the viola. In 
a dim light, and with a slight rearrangement of her hair, 
her general figure might have stood for that of either of 
the higher female deities. The new moon behind her head, 
an old helmet upon it, a diadem of accidental dewdrops 
round her brow, would have been adjuncts sufficient to 
strike the note of Artemis, Athena, or Hera respectively, 
with as close an approximation to the antique as that 
which passes muster on many respected canvases. 

But celestial imperiousness, love, wrath, and fervour 
had proved to be somewhat thrown away on netherward 
Egdon. Her power was limited, and the consciousness of 
this limitation had biassed her development. Egdon was 
her Hades, and since coming there she had imbibed much 
of what was dark in its tone, though inwardly and eter- 
nally unreconciled thereto. Her appearance accorded well 
with this smouldering rebelliousness, and the shady splen- 
dour of her beauty was the real surface of the sad and 
stifled warmth within her. A true Tartarean dignity sat 
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upon her brow, and not factitiously or with marks of con- 
straint, for it had grown in her with years. 

Across the upper part of her head she wore a thin fillet 
of black velvet, restraining the luxuriance of her shady 
hair, in a way which added much to this class of majesty 
by irregularly clouding her forehead. ‘Nothing can em- 
bellish a beautiful face more than a narrow band drawn 
over the brow,’ says Richter. Some of the neighbouring 
girls wore coloured ribbon for the same purpose, and 
sported metallic ornaments elsewhere ; but if any one sug- 
gested coloured ribbon and metallic ornaments to Eustacia 
Vye she laughed and went on. 

Why did a woman of this sort live on Egdon Heath? 
Budmouth was her native place, a fashionable seaside re- 
sort at that date. She was the daughter of the bandmaster 
of a regiment which had been quartered there—a Corfiote 
by birth, and a fine musician—who met his future wife 
during her trip thither with her father the captain, a man 
of good family. The marriage was scarcely in accord with 
the old man’s wishes, for the bandmaster’s pockets were 
as light as his occupation. But the musician did his best; 
adopted his wife’s name, made England permanently his 
home, took great trouble with his child’s education, the 
expenses of which were defrayed by the grandfather, and 
throve as the chief local musician till her mother’s death, 
when he left off thriving, drank, and died also. The girl 
was left to the care of her grandfather, who, since three of 
his ribs became broken in a shipwreck, had lived in this 
airy perch on Egdon, a spot which had taken his fancy be- 
cause the house was to be had for next to nothing, and be- 
cause a remote blue tinge on the horizon between the 
hills, visible from the cottage door, was traditionally be- 
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lieved to be the English Channel. She hated the change; 
she felt like one banished; but here she was forced to 
abide. 

Thus it happened that in Eustacia’s brain were juxta- 
posed the strangest assortment of ideas, from old time and 
from new. There was no middle distance in her perspec- 
tive: romantic recollections of sunny afternoons on an 
esplanade, with military bands, officers, and gallants 
around, stood like gilded letters upon the dark tablet of 
surrounding Egdon. Every bizarre effect that could result 
from the random intertwining of watering-place glitter 
with the grand solemnity of a heath, was to be found in 
her. Seeing nothing of human life now, she imagined all 
the more of what she had seen. 

Where did her dignity come from? By a latent vein 
from Alcinous’ line, her father hailing from Phaeacia’s 
isle ?—or from Fitzalan and De Vere, her maternal grand- 
father having had a cousin in the peerage? Perhaps it was 
the gift of Heaven—a happy convergence of natural laws. 
Among other things opportunity had of late years been 
denied her of learning to be undignified, for she lived 
lonely. Isolation on a heath renders vulgarity well-nigh 
impossible. It would have been as easy for the heath- 
ponies, bats, and snakes to be vulgar as for her. A narrow 
life in Budmouth might have completely demeaned her. 

The only way to look queenly without realms or hearts 
to queen it over is to look as if you had lost them; and 
Eustacia did that to a triumph. In the captain’s cottage 
she could suggest mansions she had never seen. Perhaps 
that was because she frequented a vaster mansion than 
any of them, the open hills. Like the summer condition of 
the place around her, she was an embodiment of the phrase 
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‘a populous solitude’—apparently so listless, void, and 
quiet, she was really busy and full. 

To be loved to madness—such was her great desire. 
Love was to her the one cordial which could drive away 
the eating loneliness of her days. And she seemed to long 
for the abstraction called passionate love more than for 
any particular lover. 

She could show a most reproachful look at times, but it 
was directed less against human beings than against cer- 
tain creatures of her mind, the chief of these being Des- 
tiny, through whose interference she dimly fancied it 
arose that love alighted only on gliding youth—that any 
love she might win would sink simultaneously with the 
sand in the glass. She thought of it with an ever-growing 
consciousness of cruelty, which tended to breed actions of 
reckless unconventionality, framed to snatch a year’s, a 
week’s, even an hour’s passion from anywhere while it 
could be won. Through want of it she had sung without be- 
ing merry, possessed without enjoying, outshone without 
triumphing. Her loneliness deepened her desire. On Eg- 
don, coldest and meanest kisses were at famine prices ; and 
where was a mouth matching hers to be found ? 

Fidelity in love for fidelity’s sake had less attraction 
for her than for most women: fidelity because of love’s 
grip had much. A blaze of love, and extinction, was better 
than a lantern glimmer of the same which should last long 
years. On this head she knew by prevision what most 
women learn only by experience: she had mentally walked 
round love, told the towers thereof, considered its palaces ; 
and concluded that love was but a doleful joy. Yet she de- 
sired it, as one in a desert would be thankful for brackish 
water. 
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She often repeated her prayers; not at particular times, 
but, like the unaffectedly devout, when she desired to 
pray. Her prayer was always spontaneous, and often ran 
thus, ‘O deliver my heart from this fearful gloom and 
loneliness: send me great love from somewhere, else I 
shall die.’ 

Her high gods were William the Conqueror, Strafford, 
and Napoleon Buonaparte, as they had appeared in the 
Lady’s History used at the establishment in which she 
was educated. Had she been a mother she would have 
christened her boys such names as Saul or Sisera in pref- 
erence to Jacob or David, neither of whom she admired. 
At school she had used to side with the Philistines in sev- 
eral battles, and had wondered if Pontius Pilate were as 
handsome as he was frank and fair. 

Thus she was a girl of some forwardness of mind, in- 
deed, weighed in relation to her situation among the very 
rearward of thinkers, very original. Her instincts towards 
social nonconformity were at the root of this. In the mat- 
ter of holidays, her mood was that of horses who, when 
turned out to grass, enjoy looking upon their kind at work 
on the highway. She only valued rest to herself when it 
came in the midst of other people’s labour. Hence she 
hated Sundays when all was at rest, and often said they 
would be the death of her. To see the heathmen in their 
Sunday condition, that is, with their hands in their pock- 
ets, their boots newly oiled, and not laced up (a particu- 
larly Sunday sign), walking leisurely among the turves 
and furze-faggots they had cut during the week, and kick- 
ing them critically as if their use were unknown, was a 
fearful heaviness to her. To relieve the tedium of this un- 
timely day she would overhaul the cupboards containing 
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her grandfather’s old charts and other rubbish, humming 
Saturday-night ballads of the country people the while. 
But on Saturday nights she would frequently sing a 
psalm, and it was always on a week-day that she read the 
Bible, that she might be unoppressed with a sense of do- 
ing her duty. 

Such views of life were to some extent the natural be- 
gettings of her situation upon her nature. To dwell on a 
heath without studying its meanings was like wedding a 
foreigner without learning his tongue. The subtle beauties 
of the heath were lost to Eustacia; she only caught its 
vapours. An environment which would have made a con- 
tented woman a poet, a suffering woman a devotee, a pious 
woman a psalmist, even a giddy woman thoughtful, made 
a rebellious woman saturnine. 

Eustacia had got beyond the vision of some marriage of 
inexpressible glory ; yet, though her emotions were in full 
vigour, she cared for no meaner union. Thus we see her in 
a strange state of isolation. To have lost the godlike con- 
ceit that we may do what we will, and not to have acquired 
a homely zest for doing what we can, shows a grandeur of 
temper which cannot be objected to in the abstract, for it 
denotes a mind that, though disappointed, forswears com- 
promise. But, if congenial to philosophy, it is apt to be 
dangerous to the commonwealth. In a world where doing 
means marrying, and the commonwealth is one of hearts 
and hands, the same peril attends the condition. 

And so we see our Eustacia—for at times she was not al- 
together unlovable—arriving at that stage of enlighten- 
ment which feels that nothing is worth while, and filling 
up the spare hours of her existence by idealizing Wildeve 
for want of a better object. This was the sole reason of his 
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ascendency: she knew it herself. At moments her pride 
rebelled against her passion for him, and she even had 
longed to be free. But there was only one circumstance 
which could dislodge him, and that was the advent of a 
greater man. 

For the rest, she suffered much from depression of 
spirits, and took slow walks to recover them, in which 
she carried her grandfather’s telescope and her grand- 
mother’s hour-glass—the latter because of a peculiar 
pleasure she derived from watching a material representa- 
tion of time’s gradual glide away. She seldom schemed, 
but when she did scheme, her plans showed rather the 
comprehensive strategy of a general than the small arts 
called womanish, though she could utter oracles of Del- 
phian ambiguity when she did not choose to be direct. In 
heaven she will probably sit between the Héloises and the 
Cleopatras. 


sj 


XII 
THE LOCAL COLOR STUDY 


[The first of the following illustrations is a description in 
which the essential character of a city is revealed in a series of 
inecongruities and contrasts. The author at once establishes his 
point of view and the time of his observation. In the final sen- 
tence he fuses all that has gone before in a concluding generali- 
zation. The two scenes by Negley Farson which follow present 
two aspects of contemporary Russia. The one pictures the river 
associated with Russia in most people’s minds and typical of the 
country’s vastness. The other emphasizes the people and activ- 
ities to be seen at a country fair in the U.S.S.R.] 


BIRMINGHAM 1 
CarL CARMER 


There is a spot on the pike that enters Birmingham 
from the north where, a dozen miles away, one may catch 
his first glimpse of a city residence. To a man who has been 
travelling through wooded hills and valleys all day, pass- 
ing little villages whose general stores and post offices bear 
the unmistakable imprint of American Southern life, the 
sight of a Roman temple at the summit of a mountain 
comes as something of a shock. Many a motorist has gazed 
upon that circular colonnade and driven on wondering 
about mirages and the tricks the sun’s rays play on a 
man’s vision. It is a far ery from the Tiber to Shades 
Mountain. Nevertheless, there on the topmost ridge out- 

1 From Stars Fell on Alabama, by Carl Carmer. New York, Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1934. Reprinted by permission. 
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lined against the changing Alabama skies stands the 
lovely temple of Vesta, in exterior at least an exact replica 
of that jewel of stone that sleeps in the lowlands beside the 
yellow flood in distant Italy. 

The fact that the temple belongs to a rich man who, 
having taken a fancy to its prototype while on a tour of 
Europe, ordered it built as his private residence only em- 
phasizes the grotesquerie of its being where it is. This 
classic glory with a garage in its base is a symbol of the 
big town’s quality, ever amazing the visitor though not 
always palpable to the blasé resident. 

Birmingham is the nouveau riche of Alabama cities. 
With an arrogant gesture she builds her most luxurious 
homes on a mountain of ore yet unmined. Hardly a half- 
century ago she was the little crossroads town of Jones 
Valley. Now she numbers her population in hundreds of 
thousands. She has no traditions. She is the New South. 
On one side of her rises a mountain of iron. On another a 
mountain of coal. She lies in the valley between, breathing 
flame. The dark shafts of her smokestacks mock the beauty 
of the temple columns in the sky above her. 

There is nothing of vanished glory about Birmingham. 
It is like no other Alabama town. Only the mushroom cities 
of the West, springing up miraculously, like Tulsa or Ok- 
lahoma City, offer fit similes. The rhythm of living is 
quick. The air is alive with the catch-phrases of indus- 
trialism. Rotary and Kiwanis flourish. The kings of in- 
dustry are the city’s idols. Even religion is keyed to a 
swift advertising pace. Once a great banner hung across 
the busiest street announcing that Birmingham had more 
Sunday-school students per thousand population than 
any other city of America. And no one saw fit to comment 
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on the incongruity in the fact that in the same week three 
citizens were illegally and outrageously flogged by mem- 
bers of the Ku Klux Klan, doubtless all duly accredited 
members of Sunday schools. 

Birmingham is a muddle of similar contradictions. Her 
rich capitalists, many of them Yankees, rule the state 
politically. Yet she is the one city in Alabama where the 
Socialist party has enough converts to wield strong in- 
fluence. Frequently the processes by which her corpora- 
tions or her influential citizens attain their ends are, to 
say the least, open to a debate on ethics. Yet no city has a 
braver, more idealistic public press with which to combat 
them. Clubs devoted to the study of literature are sur- 
prisingly numerous and probably the best-known citizen 
is a writer, Octavus Roy Cohen (whose pictures of negro 
life on 18th Street never seemed truthful observation un- 
til the last year or so when 18th Street began to imitate 
them). But book publishers state that few Birmingham 
people buy books. With characteristic enthusiasm resi- 
dents spend big sums on art but always for ultra- 
conservative work and usually for the second-rate. Itin- 
erant art dealers on occasional pilgrimages from New 
York display only academic conventional landscapes be- 
fore prospective Birmingham buyers whose fortunes were 
obtained by unconventional and daring methods. 

The valley of the furnaces is an inferno. Molten steel, 
pouring from seething vats, lights the night skies with a 
spreading red flare. Negroes, sweating, bared to the waist, 
are moving silhouettes. On the top of a big mold they 
tamp the sand in rhythmic unison—a shambling frieze. 
Steel cranes, cars of the juggernaut, screech above the 
simmering red pools of spitting, rippling metal. And in 
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the gardens that circle the temple on the quiet mountain 
the irises stand straight and cool in the moon-shadows. 

Such a catalogue of incongruities might be continued at 
length. But these few serve to show that Birmingham is 
not like the rest of the state. It is an industrial monster 
sprung up in the midst of a slow-moving pastoral. It does 
not belong—and yet it is one of the many proofs that Ala- 
bama is an amazing country, heterogeneous, grotesque, 
full of incredible contrasts. Birmingham is a new city in 
an old land. 


“VOLGA! VOLGA!?’’1 
NEGLEY F'Arson 


The moon rose like a scarlet balloon on that first Volga 
night. It had a feeling of emptiness, lightness as it floated 
off the earth. It cleared the black banks and left an un- 
broken path across the silky water. Red and yellow buoy 
lights lay low down ahead. Ships came up-river like black 
ghosts with red and emerald eyes. Across the misty 
meadow shore glistened stands of silver birch. High ahead, 
on the hill bank, glimmered the lights of a village—a little 
cluster of fireflies. The Turgenev cut along silently, just 
the soft swish-swish of water curling under her keel. And 
in a narrow channel where we were forced close to a tug 
towing two petroleum barges we caught snatches of song. 

The Turgenev swung and veered, sometimes cutting 
directly across river, following the buoy lights, so that at 
times the moon was on one side of us and then on the other. 
The Volga up here, below Nizhni-Novgorod, is like a suc- 
cession of long lakes, cut off from open vistas by the wan- 


1 From Black Bread and Red Coffins. New York, 1930. Reprinted 
by permission of D. Appleton—Century Co. 
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dering right bank. By day that right bank is red, red sand- 
stone, wooded with autumn forests in all their glory. The 
left bank is always a low green swamp. It goes on that 
way, with only one or two elevations, for fifteen hundred 
miles. All the way down to the Caspian. 

It runs so, say the geologists (trying to explain the 
matter!) because the great Russian rivers always incline 
toward the right. And so the right bank is always high all 
the way down to the Caspian, and the only changes you 
see are the villages on its heights, the forests dying away, 
then that terrific straight line drawn across the sky—the 
steppes. That’s the bare statement of things. 

But that’s not the Volga. No, thank God! The Volgaisa 
miraculous river! Consider: in the autumn, off Nizhni, it 
is only 500 yards wide, and in the spring at the same spot 
it is thirteen miles. The harbor of Prokovsk moves miles 
across the country to keep up with the annual pulses of 
the great river. Then there is the Bow of Samara, where 
the Volga, flowing south, hits the Zhigulev Mountains and 
has to turn east to fight through the hard rock, so that it 
may turn due west and struggle on for the south. We went 
into the Bow in driving rain, the Tovarish Raskilnikoff— 
we had changed to another boat—shaking and straining 
in the gale. Water flicked with white caps, vast shallows in 
mile-wide windy bends. This was the country of Stenka 
Razin, famous pirate of the Volga, and soldiers below 
decks sang his song. Though it is sparsely settled, the Rus- 
sians still speak of these deep pine and oak forests as vir- 
gin country. And yet, as I stared, I might have been look- 
ing into the Catskills—until we rounded the bend and 
came to Samara with its turnip church-tops and its fac- 
tory chimneys sticking up against the leaden sky. 
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Strange old stream on this moonlit first night! We 
swept close to the bank, to a stone river wall, with the 
ghost of a white church rising from the water’s edge. Sil- 
ver turbans, gleaming in the night, rising up amidst their 
black cypress in arabic silhouette. Makaryev Convent! 
Dead now. Closed. But I wondered what had gone on 
there. Once, peasants, looking at these fantastic domes, 
thought they saw God! 

Strange river, flowing on sluggishly across dreary Rus- 
sia. Monotonous. And yet with things like these to hold 
you—the country of the Maris, islands between you and 
the forests behind the low left shore. Shaggy-headed 
horsemen gallop over them, ride their flecked horses down 
the river bank, stare at you. And behind them on the flat 
lands, hundreds of queer fenced hayricks, like old boyars’ 
hats. The dark log huts of the Tartars. That smell of the 
steppes when the gale sweeps the sand. Kalmuck villages, 
just a low series of secret roofs along the flat line of the 
bank. Camels pulling water-carts up through the yellow 
gorges in the river bank. The crows, whirling like black 
spray around the church domes of Rabotki, because the 
bells have frightened them. They rise up and when the 
bells stop gonging they fly back and sit on the rigging of 
the golden crosses. Graveyards behind a steppe village, 
the crosses leaning like the trees of a dead forest. Villages 
built on yellow clay, log block houses and mud huts the 
color of the dirt. A huge white church lording it over 
them. And behind, where they can catch the wind, clus- 
ters of crazy windmills. They have six vanes, some of 
them, and waving behind a village like that they look like 
mad old men running along and falling off the rooftops. 

And then it is green again where the Volga islands 
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splatter across miles of water. You suddenly see a full- 
sized city, its church domes glistening, standing on an 
isolated plateau. It is so mysterious that you wonder at its 
name—a name famous six hundred years ago. 

Always you have come down along that high right 
bank; it has changed from red sandstone and forests to 
just a long line across the sky. The world is flattening out 
now. The Volga slows and wanders among its mud flats, 
rolls finally in sluggish yellow waves into the Caspian Sea. 


YARMOCK! THE FAIR! 
NEGLEY F'arson 


It was barely seven on a cold, snow-swept, windy morn- 
ing; and yet already the peasants were lined up for the 
great Rostoff fair. They were parking their sleds in long 
lines, like streets, across the snowy field outside the low 
buildings that fringed the pink kremlin walls. Thou- 
sands of them. 

The sleds were primitive, built with axe and hacksaw ; 
unpainted; the runners made of turned-up logs, steel 
shod; with wicker baskets on top. The sleds were ancient, 
their design dating to a time long before Peter the Great; 
but they were still used for the same purposes, and their 
ingenuity was miraculous. 

By removing the wicker basket and putting on a flat 
platform of boards they were turned into hay sleds, on 
which half a ton of sweet-smelling fodder could be piled. 
By using the wicker basket they could accommodate a 
square meter of birch cordwood. On the way home, with 


1 From Black Bread and Red Coffins. New York, 1930. Reprinted 
by permission of D. Appleton—Century Co. 
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the back-rest stepped in, the peasant and his wife could 
turn their sled into a traveling bed, on which they could 
lie in the hay, a red comforter over their fur-clad forms, 
dozing as the patient horse trudged back the twenty or 
thirty miles to their lonely village. 

Peasants were mulling about among their sleds now. 
They were offering a square meter of sweet birch cord- 
wood for $3.50, and many of them had come twenty-five 
miles through the night to sell the load. Others, with their 
sleds almost lost under scented piles of hay, were offering 
this at sixty cents a pood. They were clustered in knots, 
talking steadily. Except for their headgear it would have 
been impossible to tell the men and women apart. All were 
huge, clumsy figures, wrapped in rough-tanned sheep- 
skin coats, their feet heavy in clumping wooden boots. The 
men wore fur caps, the women were heavily hooded in 
gray shawls. They were as rough and muddy-looking as 
their furry horses, before each of which was an impressive 
pile of hay. 

The peasants were sad this morning because bread, their 
king and staff of life, was selling for thirteen rubles a 
pood—five times its usual price. But even under that 
black cloud their native shrewdness and satire was ever at 
their hand. 

““Pojolst!’’ eried one, when he spotted my camera, 
prancing around in his utter rags. ‘‘ Please! Take a photo- 
graph of the cultured peasant.’’ 

His companions rocked with heavy laughter, delighted 
with his jibes at ‘‘culture,’’ the password of the prole- 
tariat, although one or two of the women did whimper a 
little as they began lamenting to me about bread. 

I have followed many fairs—in Donegal, in the Bal- 
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kans, in Spain. With their hurdygurdies and toy theaters, 
they always seem to me a glamorous moment of peasant 
life; a version of the town and its delights laid out for 
their special benefit. Booths instead of shops; sideshows 
in lieu of theaters; and the liquor merchant always at 
hand. A few hours or days of spending and companion- 
ship, of gossip and drink, and then back to the land again. 

Although the temperature was about fifteen below zero, 
this Russian fair ran to type. Later on in the day, about 
eight o’clock, the wooden booths threw open their flaps 
and displayed fantastic counters of china-ware, painted 
toys, tins of fruit, cakes, candies, harness, hardware, 
lamps, paintings, pottery, clothes, silk searfs—all waiting 
for the peasant’s money. There were games of chance, 
raffles of everything from a samovar to a box of biscuits; 
booths where the fat proprietors made crisp waffles on an 
oil-stove before your hungry eyes and rolled them around 
a luscious stuffing of whipped cream. There was another 
game where you snapped a ball around a board set with 
nails and pockets, and if it dropped into the right one you 
got a ruble, though it never seemed to drop right. There 
were electric machines the brass handles of which you 
grasped, and you jumped and squealed when they turned 
the crank. 

There was a merry-go-round! Fifteen below zero, noses 
freezing, its orchestra playing furiously as a man swung 
the wooden horses around and around by hand. One man 
played the drums and cymbals, two others dragged the 
cavalry march of the Red Army from wailing accordions. 
And—wonder of all wonders—a Ferris wheel! It was 
forty feet high, a rotating circumference of green boxes, 
swinging up and around, two peasants in each box, some 
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of them howling their delight but most of them looking 
anxiously at the two boys who were swinging them shiv- 
ering upward to the sky. 

There were two theaters—tents walled in with boards, 
like Alaskan saloons, with gorgeous painted signs across 
their tops. Inside were dancing men in funny hats, and 
clowns, and furiously antic men in spangled tights who 
spun barrels with their feet and balanced chairs on their 
chins, and jumped over backwards. 

“*Hi! Hello, Ivan Simeonivitch! Have a drink.’’ 

Vodka bottles began to appear on the glassy snow of the 
fair grounds. The peasant mass began to stagger a bit. 
They drove wildly, recklessly, through the crowded streets 
of the town, knotted themselves in bunches beneath the 
pink walls of the kremlin, struck hands in drunken bar- 
gains under the blue, golden-starred domes. Some of the 
women were sobbing because their men were drunk. 
Others mixed their harsh high laughter with the rest of 
the clatter made up of yells, the sounds of rushing sled- 
runners, the mangled music from the accordions. 

And through it all they crowded into the low steaming 
rooms of the Red Hotel stolivia. They ate sliced salt-her- 
ring garnished with cold onions, beets, and cabbage. They 
pulled their own bread from their blouses. They ate sau- 
sage cut up into chunks from the family plate, each taking 
a turn to spear a piece, putting down the fork between 
times to show they were not greedy. Bearded faces like 
those of the apostles, shawl-hooded madonnas! What a 
vast, untouched, unwieldy wealth they represent in the 
storehouse of mankind! 


D.Gnal 
DIALOGUE 


[The following examples illustrate how character is “indi- 
cated by what a person says.” In each case a thread of narrative 
unifies the dialogue and affords the necessary variety. In all the 
conversations people talk naturally and the illusion of actual 
speech is created. And in each the irony that breaks through 
reveals the writer’s intimate knowledge of the individuals whose 
conversation is represented. | 


FOOTBALL GIRL? 
KATHERINE BRUSH 


‘“Tt’s cold in this stadium,’’ said the girl behind me. 

She had a slow little voice, clear and sweet, with a trace 
of Southern accent. Just a trace. You thought perhaps she 
visited in Macon or in Memphis—it was that much of an 
accent and no more. She had just arrived at her seat, es- 
corted by a long-legged undergraduate in a ponderous 
black bearskin coat. They were late. The game had begun 
some moments before. 

I knew what she looked like though I did not turn 
around. I had watched her coming up the steps. Every- 
body in thirty rows had watched her. She was that sort of 
girl. Little she was, and slim in a coat of soft tan fur, 
belted tight at the waist with broad brown leather. The 
eollar of the coat was high and puffy and immense: it 
held her face as velvet holds a jewel. She was very young. 


1 From College Humor, October, 1931. Reprinted by permission. 
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She could not have been more than sixteen or seventeen. 
An exquisite child, with black hair curling under a tight 
hat, with a spoiled red mouth, with extravagant dark blue 
eyes. The eyes were older than the girl. They were adult 
with self-assurance. They had a lazy stare for the staring 
world. 

The boy was mad about her. He had looked it, coming 
up the steps—though he had tried hard not to, he had 
looked almost fatuously proud. Now, when she remarked 
that it was cold in this stadium, he repeated, ‘‘Cold?’’ in 
instantaneous alarm. - 

‘Wait !’’ he said. ‘‘Wait’ll I get this ole robe unfolded. 
You won’t be cold with this ole robe around you.’’ 

““My face will be,’’ she said. 

On the field a halfback made a gain of thirteen yards. 

“Tift your feet a minute,’’ said the boy, ‘‘ while I tuck 
it under. There! How’s that? Okay ?’’ 

‘“T guess so.’’ 

‘“Warm enough now ?”’ 

““Maybe I will be in a minute,’’ she said doubtfully. 

In a minute she said: ‘‘It’s cold underneath, that’s the 
trouble. It’s sitting on this icy cold stone.”’ 

‘“Well, here,’’ said the boy. ‘‘Sit on one of these pro- 
grams. Get up a minute— Now, try that.”’ 

““That’s slick,’’ said the girl. ‘‘ And let’s put the other 
one under where my feet are, hmm’m, Jake? Because my 
feet always practically freeze.’’ 

‘““They’re so little,’’ the boy said, in the voice of one 
bent double. ‘‘ There now!’’ he added more clearly. ‘‘ Now 
you’re all set.’’ 

‘‘Um-hmm. Now I am. What’s the score?”’ 

‘“Nothing to nothing.’’ 
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‘“Oh,’’ said the girl, ‘‘then we’re not really late. You 
kept saying we were going to be late.’’ 

‘“Well, we were, a little.’’ 

“‘T’m never late,’’ the girl said dreamily. 

The boy did not answer. ‘‘ Watch that pass!’’ he shouted 
hoarsely instead. ‘‘ Watch it!’’ 

‘‘Look,’’ said the girl. ‘‘ Before you get all excited, may 
I please have one of your cigarettes?”’ 

““Ye-e-eah’’ the boy was yelling. ‘‘Get ’im! Nail ’im! 
Ye-e-eah! What’s trouble, baby ?’’ he added softly. 

“‘T want a cigarette.’’ 

‘Oh, gosh,’’ said the boy, ‘‘now where did I— Wait a 
minute.”’ 

““Ye-e-eah!’’ he cried again, but faintly now. 

He began a subdued muttering. ‘‘ Wallet,’’ he said. 
“‘Keys. Lighter. Handkerchief. "Nother handkerchief. 
Powder—here’s your powder gadget, Judy. And here’s 
your purse, and here’s your comb. And your rouge or 
whatnot. But where in h—1’re the cigarettes?’’ 

‘‘TIsn’t my lipstick there?’’ the girl asked anxiously. 

“*T’ll look.’’ 

‘“T never saw so many pockets.”’ 

The cigarettes were finally found, but the rejoicing was 
half-hearted. The lipstick, it appeared, was missing still. 

‘*It was one I bought in Paris,’’ the girl said sadly. 
“* And now it’s gone goodness knows where through a hole 
in your pocket.”’ 

‘*But I tell you it couldn’t ’ve, honey! This is a new 
suit !’’ 

‘“Tt was a new lipstick. It was a bra—”’ 

‘Here it is!’’ he crowed triumphantly. ‘‘I’ve got it!’’ 

“Oh, good. I’m so glad.”’ 
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“*Here, take it,’’ said the boy. ‘‘Don’t you want it?”’ 

‘‘Uh-uh,’’ said the girl. ‘‘Not now. I just wanted to be 
sure it wasn’t lost. . . . Look, Jake. This lighter won’t 
light in this wind.”’ 

“*Sure it will. Give it here.’’ 

“‘T told you,’’ the girl said presently. ‘‘Haven’t you got 
some matches ?”’ 

Matches were borrowed, and many were scratched in 
succession. This took some time, and a touchdown was 
meanwhile made by the visiting team. In the accompany- 
ing tumult the girl’s small voice was lost to me. I thought 
she was saying, ‘‘Try putting your head inside your coat 
and lighting it, why don’t you?’’ But I could not be 
sure. 

The first quarter ended shortly. The boy, withdrawing 
his gaze from the sky, where he had been urged to direct 
it with a view to determining whether it wasn’t really 
terribly, terribly dangerous for that airplane to be swoop- 
ing down so low over all these people—the boy remarked 
the end of the first quarter with surprise. 

““Say,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s the quarter already.’’ 

‘Oh, is it?’’ said the girl. ‘‘ Well, now’s our chance to 
fix this robe. I didn’t tell you, but I’ve been getting chill- 
ier by the minute.”’ 

““Say ! You haven’t!’’ 

‘Oh, it’ll be all right when we fix it,’’ she assured him 
soothingly. ‘‘The trouble is that it’s over me and then 
tucked under, instead of wnder me and then wrapped over. 
TDo you see what I mean ?”’ 

He did. He was able to fix it in a little less than four 
minutes. 

‘““There!’’ said the girl. ‘‘That’s marvelous! I won’t be 
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cold now. . . . Oh, look, they’re all playing down our 
end of the field.’’ 

‘“You bet they are!’’ said the boy. ‘‘ And we’re going to 
score—we’re gonna sco-o-ore— There You GO!’’ he 
howled. ‘‘ THERE YOU— Oh, tough. Tough. Hard luck, 
Red, old boy! Next time!’’ He beat his hollowed gloved 
palms together once, making a loud report. ‘‘Come on, 
TEAM!’’ 

‘‘ Jake,’’ said the girl. ‘‘I smell something burning.”’ 

‘*What?”’ 

‘‘T smell something burning. I think the robe must be 
on fire. I think,’’ said the girl, ‘“we must have wrapped 
my cigarette up in it.’’ 

It turned out after a wild interval that she was partly 
right, though only partly. It was her cigarette, but it was 
the robe of the gentleman next her. 

‘*What a time!’’ she sighed exhaustedly, when it was 
all over and the boy was carefully wrapping her up again. 
‘‘After that, I’ll have to have my make-up, please, Jake. 
Not the rouge. Just the powder and the lipstick.’’ 

‘*You look all right,’’ he demurred. ‘‘ You look great.’’ 

‘*Oh, no, I don’t. I’m all hot and bothered. Such a hor- 
rid, mean old man I never did see in all my days,’’ she 
added clearly. 

‘‘Hush !’’ said the boy. ‘‘ Here! Here’re your things.’’ 

‘And may I have your hanky. Because mine must have 
blown away.”’ 

Her next remark was about a cheerleader. It was her 
most enthusiastic remark so far, though it was brief. It 
was: ‘‘Oh, looky! Who’s he?’’ 

(a9 Who 2 9) 

‘‘That cheerleader !’’ 
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‘Oh, him,’’ said the boy. ‘‘I believe his name’s Adams 
or something. Or maybe it’s Andrews. Something like 
that.” 

‘‘But I want to know, Jake!’’ 

“‘What for?’’ Jake asked suspiciously. 

‘*T just do. Listen, wouldn’t he be in the program some- 
where?’’ 

The boy didn’t think so. 

‘“Well, look and see, silly!’’ the girl suggested sweetly, 
adding: ‘‘You can take the one that’s under my feet. It 
isn’t keeping them a bit warm anyway.’’ 

The search for the cheerleader occupied the boy for 
quite a while. He said nothing, but he was to be heard 
turning pages rapidly. ‘‘Don’t go so fast,’’ the girl said 
once, and once she accused him of skipping. She had pre- 
viously explained that she herself would look through the 
program ‘‘—only my hands would freeze if I didn’t keep 
them in my sleeves.’’ : 

There were several interruptions. Once the girl sneezed, 
a tiny sneeze like a little cat’s, and the boy was obliged to 
produce his handkerchief again in a hurry. ‘‘And the 
powder again too,’’ said the girl. ‘‘Oh, and the lipstick! 
Because look, it all rubbed off on your handkerchief.’’ 

Somewhat later she said suddenly and pitifully. ‘‘I’m 
hungry.’’ 

The boy stopped turning pages. ‘‘Hungry?”’ he said. 
“‘But you just had lunch!’’ 

‘“T didn’t have anything but that old salad.’’ 

‘“Well,’’ said the boy, ‘‘ecan you wait till between the 
halves? I can get you a hot dog or something then.’’ 

‘“T suppose I can if I have to,’’ the girl said. ‘‘ But I’m 
awfully hungry.’’ 
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‘‘Well, shall I go out now and try to find something? 
I will if you say so, only you’ll be all alone—’’ 

“‘No,’’ sighed the girl. ‘‘I’ll wait.’’ 

‘‘But I’m awfully hungry,’’ she added low, a moment 
later. 

‘Smoke another cigarette,’’ said the boy. ‘‘Maybe 
that’ll help.”’ 

‘‘ All right,’’ said the girl. ‘‘ You light me one.’’ 

The intermittent hissing of matches began again. 

‘‘Look at that child,’’ the girl observed, in the midst 
of it. 

‘“Where ?’’ 

‘““Two rows down. Climbing all over his father’s lap. 
Can’t you see him?’’ 

It was a little bundled red-faced boy about five years 
old, with the feather of his father’s alma mater in his cap. 

‘‘Tmagine bringing a child that age to a football 
game!’’ the girl said. ‘‘ Imagine bothering!’’ 

The youth agreed with her. It was plain from his tone 
that he wagged his head. 

‘*Can you beat it?’’ he demanded solemnly. 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION? 
AnTHONY Hope 


‘‘There’s ingratitude for you!’’ Miss Dolly Foster ex- 
claimed suddenly. 

‘“Where?’’ I asked, rousing myself from meditation. 

She pointed at a young man who had just passed where 
we sat. He was dressed very smartly, and was walking 
with a lady attired in the height of the fashion. 


1 From The Dolly Dialogues, by Anthony Hope. 
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“‘T made that man,’’ said Dolly, ‘‘and now he cuts me 
dead before the whole of the Row! It’s atrocious. Why, 
but for me, do you suppose he’d be at this moment en- 
gaged to three thousand a year and—and the plainest girl 
in London ?’’ 

‘Not that,’’ I pleaded; ‘‘think of—’’ 

‘* Well, very plain anyhow. I was quite ready to bow to 
him. I almost did.’’ 

‘“TIn fact you did?”’ 

“‘T didn’t. I declare I didn’t.’’ 

“*Oh, well, you didn’t then. It only looked like it.’’ 

‘‘T met him,’’ said Miss Dolly, ‘‘three years ago. At that 
time he was—oh, quite unpresentable. He was everything 
he shouldn’t be. He was a teetotaler, you know, and he 
didn’t smoke, and he was always going to concerts. Oh, 
and he wore his hair long, and his trousers short, and his 
hat on the back of his head. And his umbrella—”’ 

‘‘Where did he wear that ?’’ 

‘‘He carried that, Mr. Carter. Don’t be silly! Carried 
it unrolled, you know, and generally a paper parcel in the 
other hand; and he had spectacles too.”’ 

‘He has certainly changed outwardly at least.’’ 

‘“Yes, I know; well, I did that. I took him in hand, and 
I just taught him and now—!’’ 

‘“Yes, I know that. But how did you teach him? Give 
him Saturday evening lectures, or what?’’ 

‘“Oh, every-evening lectures, and most-morning walks. 
And I taught him to danee, and I broke his wretched fid- 
dle with my own hands!’’ 

‘What very arbitrary distinctions you draw!’’ 

“‘T don’t know what you mean. I do like a man to be 
smart, anyhow. Don’t you, Mr. Carter? You’re not so 
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smart as you might be. Now, shall I take you in hand?’’ 
And she smiled upon me. 

‘‘Let’s hear your method. What did you do to him ?’’ 

‘To Phil Meadows? Oh, nothing. I just slipped in a 
remark here and there, whenever he talked nonsense. I 
used to speak just at the right time, you know.’’ 

‘‘But how had your words such influence, Miss Fos- 
ter?”’ 

‘“Oh, well, you know, Mr. Carter, I made it a condition 
that he should do just what I wanted in little things like 
that. Did he think I was going to walk about with a man 
carrying a brown-paper parcel—as if we had been to the 
shop for a pound of tea?”’ 

““Still, I don’t see why he should alter all his—’’ 

‘‘Oh, you are stupid! Of course, he liked me, you know.’’ 

‘‘Oh, did he? I see.’’ 

‘You seem to think that very funny.’’ 

‘“Not that he did—but that, apparently, he doesn’t.’’ 

‘‘Well, you got out of that rather neatly—for you. No, 
he doesn’t now. You see, he misunderstood my motive. 
He thought—well, I do believe he thought I cared for him, 
you know. Of course I didn’t.’’ 

“Not a bit ?”’ 

‘Just as a friend—and a pupil, you know. And when 
he’d had his hair eut and bought a frock-coat (fancy! he’d 
never had one!), he looked quite nice. He has nice eyes. 
Did you notice them ?’’ 

“‘Lord, no!”’ 

‘“Well, you’re so unobservant.”’ 

“Oh, not always. I’ve observed that your—’’ 

““Please don’t! It’s no use, is it ?”’ 
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I looked very unhappy. There is an understanding that 
I am very unhappy since Miss Foster’s engagement to 
the Earl of Mickleham was announced. 

‘“What was I saying before—before you—you know— 
oh, about Phil Meadows, of course. I did like him very 
much, you know, or I shouldn’t have taken all that trou- 
ble. Why, his own mother thanked me!”’ 

‘‘T have no more to say,’’ said I. 

‘‘But she wrote me a horrid letter afterwards.’’ 

“*You’re so very elliptical.’’ 

‘So very what, Mr. Carter?’’ 

‘“You leave so much out, I mean. After what?”’ 

‘Why, after I sent him away. Didn’t I tell you? Oh, 
we had the most awful scene. He raved, Mr. Carter. He 
called me the most horrid names, and—’’ 

‘‘Tore his hair?’’ 

“‘Tt wasn’t long enough to get hold of,’’ she tittered. 
‘But don’t laugh. It was really dreadful. And so un- 
just! And then, next day, when I thought it was com- 
fortably over, you know, he came back, and—and apolo- 
gized, and called himself the most awful names, and— 
well, that was really worse.’’ 

‘‘What did the fellow complain of?’’ I asked in won- 
dering tones. 

“‘Oh, he said I’d destroyed his faith in women, you 
know, and that I’d led him on, and that I was—well, he 
was very rude indeed. And he went on writing me letters 
like that for a whole year! It made me quite uncomfort- 
able.’ 

“But he didn’t go back to short trousers and a fiddle, 
did he?’’ I asked anxiously. 
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‘‘Oh, no. But he forgot all he owed me, and he told 
me that his heart was dead, and that he should never 
love any one again.’’ 

‘‘But he’s going to marry that girl.’’ 

‘‘Oh, he doesn’t care about her,’’ said Miss Dolly re- 
assuringly. ‘‘It’s the money, you know. He hadn’t a 
farthing of his own. Now he’ll be set up for life.’’ 

‘“ And it’s all due to you!”’ said I admiringly. 

‘*Well, it is, really.’’ 

“‘T don’t call her such a bad-looking girl, though.’’ (I 
hadn’t seen her face.) 

‘‘Mr. Carter! She’s hideous!’’ 

I dropped that subject. 

‘And now,’’ said Miss Dolly again, ‘‘he cuts me 
dead !”’ 

‘Tt is the height of ingratitude. Why, to love you was 
a liberal education !’’ 

“‘Yes, wasn’t it? How nicely you put that. ‘A liberal 
education!’ I shall tell Archie’’ (Archie is Lord Mickle- 
ham). 

‘What, about Phil Meadows?”’ 

‘‘Goodness me, no, Mr. Carter. Just what you said, 
you know.’’ 

‘*But why not tell Mickleham about Phil Meadows ?’’ I 
urged. ‘‘It’s all to your eredit, you know.”’ 

‘“Yes, I know, but men are so foolish. You see, Archie 
thinks—’’ 

‘‘Of course he does.’’ 

‘You might let me finish.’’ 

‘Archie thinks you were never in love before.”’ 

‘*Yes, he does. Well, of course, I wasn’t in love with 
Phil—’”’ 
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“*Not a little bit?”’ 

**Oh, well—”’ 

‘‘Nor with any one else?”’ 

Miss Dolly prodded the path with her parasol. 

‘‘Nor with any one else?’’ I asked again. 

Miss Dolly looked for an instant in my direction. 

‘‘Nor with any one else?’’ said I. 

Miss Dolly looked straight in front of her. 

“‘Nor with—’’ I began. 

‘Hullo, old chappie, where did you spring from ?’’ 

‘“Why, Archie!’’ cried Miss Dolly. 

‘Oh, how are you, Mickleham, old man? Take this 
seat ; I’m just off—just off. Yes, I was, upon my honor— 
got to meet a man at the club. Goodby, Miss Foster. Jove! 
I’m late!’’ 

And as I went I heard Miss Dolly say, ‘‘I thought you 
were never coming, Archie, dear!’’ Well, she didn’t think 
he was coming just then. No more did I. 


ON JOURNEYS THROUGH THE STATES! 
JULIAN STREET 


. . . Ido not like to be seen off. Least of all, do I like to 
be seen off by those who are dear to me. If the thing must 
be done, I prefer it to be done by strangers—committees 
from chambers of commerce and the like, who have no 
interest in me save the hope that I will live to write agree- 
ably of their city—of the civic center, the fertilizer works, 
and the charming new abattoir. Seeing me off for the 
most practical of reasons, such gentlemen are invariably 


1 From American Adventures, by Julian Street. New York, 1917. 
Reprinted by permission of D. Appleton—Century Co. 
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efficient. They provide an equipage, and there have even 
been times when, in the final hurried moments, they have 
helped me to jam the last things into my trunks and bags. 
One of them politely takes my suitcase, another kindly 
checks my baggage, and all in order that a third, who is 
usually the secretary of the chamber of commerce, may 
regale me with inspiring statistics concerning the popu- 
lation of ‘‘our city,’’ the seating capacity of the audito- 
rium, the number of banks, the amount of their clearings, 
and the quantity of belt buckles annually manufactured. 
When the train is ready we exchange polite expressions 
of regret at parting: expressions reminiscent of those ht- 
tle speeches which the King of England and the Emperor 
of Germany used to make at parting in the old days be- 
fore they found each other out and began dropping high 
explosives on each other’s roofs. 

Such a committee, feeling no emotion (except perhaps 
relief) at seeing me depart, may be useful. Not so with 
friends and loved ones. Useful as they may be in the great 
erises of life, they are but disturbing elements in the 
small ones. Those who would die for us seldom check our 
trunks. 

By this I do not mean to imply that either of the two 
delightful creatures who came to the Pennsylvania Ter- 
minal to bid me good-by would die for me. That one has 
lived for me and that both attempt to regulate my con- 
duct is more than enough. Hardly had I alighted from my 
taxicab, hardly had the redeap seized my suitcase, when, 
with sweet smiles and a twinkling of daintily shod feet, 
they came. Fancy their having arrived ahead of me! 
Fancy their having come like a pair of angels through 
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the rain to see me off! Enough to turn a man’s head! It 
did turn mine; and I noticed that, as they approached, 
the heads of other men were turning too. 

Flattered to befuddlement, I greeted them and started 
with them automatically in the direction of the concourse, 
forgetting entirely the driver of my taxicab, who, how- 
ever, took in the situation and set up a great shout— 
whereat I returned hastily and overpaid him. 

This accomplished, I rejoined my companions and, 
with a radiant dark-haired girl at one elbow and a blonde, 
equally delectable, at the other, moved across the con- 
course. : 

How gay they were as we strolled along! How amusing 
were their prophecies of adventures destined to befall 
me in the South. Small wonder that I took no thought of 
whither I was going. 

Presently, having reached the wall at the other side of 
the great vaulted chamber, we stopped. 

‘“Which train, boss?’’ asked the porter, who had 
meekly followed. 

Train? I had forgotten about trains. The mention of 
the subject distracted my attention for the moment from 
the Loreleien, stirred my drugged sense of duty, and re- 
minded me that I had trunks to check. 

My suggestion that I leave them briefly for this pur- 
pose was lightly brushed aside. 

‘‘Oh, no!’’ they cried. ‘‘ We shall go with you.”’ 

I gave in at once—one always does with them—and 
inquired of the porter the location of the baggage room. 
He looked somewhat fatigued as he replied: 

‘“It’s away back there where we come from, boss.’’ 
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It was a long walk; in a garden, with no train to catch, 
it would have been delightful. 

‘*Got your tickets?’’ suggested the porter as we passed 
the row of grilled windows. He had evidently concluded 
that I was irresponsible. 

As I had them, we continued on our way, and presently 
achieved the baggage room, where they stood talking and 
laughing, telling me of the morning’s shopping expedi- 
tion—hat-hunting, they called it—in the rain. I fancy 
that we might have been there yet had not a baggageman, 
perhaps divining that I had become a little bit distrait 
and that I had business to transact, rapped smartly on 
the iron counter with his punch and demanded: 

‘Baggage checked ?”’ 

Turning, not without reluctance, from a pair of violet 
eyes and a pair of the most mysterious gray, I began 
to fumble in my pockets for the claim checks. 

‘How long shall you stay in Baltimore?’’ asked the 
girl with the gray eyes. 

‘‘Yes, indeed!’’ I answered, still searching for the 
checks. 

‘‘That doesn’t make sense,’’ remarked the blue-eyed 
girl as I found the checks and handed them to the bag- 
gageman. “‘She asked how long you’d stay in Baltimore, 
and you said: ‘ Yes, indeed.’ ”’ 

‘* About a week, I meant to say.’’ 

“Oh, I don’t believe a week will be enough,’’ said Gray- 
eyes. 

‘“We can’t stay longer,’’ I declared. ‘‘We must keep 
pushing on. There are so many places in the South to see.’’ 

‘*My sister has just been there, and she—’’ 

‘“Where to?’’ demanded the insistent baggageman. 
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‘“Why, Baltimore, of course,’’ I said. Had he paid at- 
tention to our conversation he might have known. 

‘‘You were saying,’’ reminded Violet-eyes, ‘‘that your 
sister—?’’ 

“‘She just came home from there, and says that—’’ 

“Railroad ticket!’’ said the baggageman with exag- 
gerated patience. 

I began again to feel in various pockets. 

“*She says,’’ continued Gray-eyes, ‘‘that she never met 
more charming people or had better things to eat. She 
loves the southern accent too.’’ 

I don’t know how the tickets got into my upper right 
vest pocket ; I never carry tickets there; but that is where 
I found them. 

“‘Do you like it?’’ asked the other girl of me. 

“‘Like what ?’’ 

““Why, the southern accent.”’ 

‘‘ Any valuation ?’’ the baggageman demanded. 

““Yes,’’ I answered them both at once. 

“Oh, you do?’’ cried Violet-eyes incredulously. 

“Why, yes; I think—’”’ 

‘“Put down the amount and sign here,’’ the baggage- 
man directed, pushing a slip toward me and placing a 
pencil in my hand. 

I obeyed. The baggageman took the slip and went off 
to a little desk. I judged that he had finished with me for 
the moment. 

‘““But don’t you think,’’ my fair inquisitor continued, 
‘that the southern girls pile on the accent awfully, be- 
cause they know it pleases men?”’ 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ I said. ‘‘But then, what better reason 
could they have for doing so?’’ 
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“Listen to that!’’ she cried to her companion. ‘‘Did 
you ever hear such egotism ?’’ 

‘‘He’s nothing but a man,’’ said Gray-eyes scornfully. 
“*T wouldn’t be a man for—’’ 

‘‘A dollar and eighty-five cents,’’ declared the bag- 
gageman. 

I paid him. 

“‘T wouldn’t be a man for anything!’’ my fair friend 
finished as we started to move off. 

‘‘T wouldn’t have you one,’’ I told her, opening the 
concourse door. 

‘“Hay!’’ shouted the baggageman. ‘‘ Here’s your ticket 
and your checks!’’ 

I returned, took them, and put them in my pocket. 
Again we proceeded upon our way. I was glad to leave 
the baggageman. 

This time the porter meant to take no chanees. 

‘‘What train, boss?’’ he asked. 

‘“The Congressional Limited.”’ 

“*You got jus’ four minutes.’’ 

‘Goodness !’’ eried Gray-eyes. 

**T thought,’’ said Violet-eyes as we accelerated our 
pace, ‘‘that you prided yourself on always having time 
to spare?’’ 

““Usually I do,’’ I answered, ‘‘but in this case—’’ 

‘“What car?’’ the porter interrupted tactfully. 

Again I felt for my tickets. This time they were in my 
change pocket. I can’t imagine how I came to put them 
there. 

“But in this case—what?’’ The violet eyes looked 
threatening as their owner put the question. 

““Seat seven, car three,’’ I told the porter firmly as we 
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approached the gate. Then, turning, to my dangerous and 
lovely cross-examiner : ‘‘In this case I am unfortunate, for 
there is barely time to say good-by.’’ 

There are several reasons why I don’t believe in rail- 
way station kisses. Kisses given in public are at best but 
skimpy little things, suggesting the swift peck of a robin 
at a peach, whereas it is truer of kissing than of many 
other forms of industry that what is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well. Yet I knew that one of these en- 
chantresses expected to be kissed, and that the other very 
definitely didn’t. Therefore I kissed them both. 

Then I bolted toward the gate. 

“‘Tickets!’’? demanded the gateman, stopping me. 

At last I found them in the inside pocket of my over- 
coat. I don’t know how they got there. I never carry 
tickets in that pocket. 


XIV 
THE EPISODE 


[The episodes presented here illustrate the two types dis- 
cussed at length in Chapter XIV. The first is an incident which 
sets you wondering what happened afterward. The second is the 
dramatic culmination of a series of antecedent happenings. Re- 
straint in the handling of emotional scenes is characteristic of 
both. ] 


JANUARY SECOND—NEW YORK + 


Wiuuiam Marce 


The waiting-room of the employment agency was cold. 
The floor was sprinkled with cigarette stubs which had 
burned out and scarred the floor. The manager, a man 
with a mouth like a shell-hole, sat making notes. Outside, 
in Sixth Avenue, a radio was broadcasting a New Year’s 
message from Senator Upjohn to his constituents: ‘‘This 
is the richest country in natural resources on the face of 
the earth and I tell you, my unseen friends, we must not 
lose faith.’’ His rich voice was cut off, blurred by a 
truck. 

The manager beckoned languidly and the man indi- 
cated went to him. He said he had been an actor, a book- 
keeper, a salesman. He’d had experience as a stationary 
engineer. He would do anything. The manager wasn’t 
impressed: he seemed worn out with ineffectual people. 

1 From 365 Days, edited by Kay Boyle, Laurence Vail, and Nina 
Conarain, New York, 1936. Reprinted by permission of Harcourt, 


Brace and Company, Inc. 
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He spoke: ‘‘ How old are you, Kennedy ?’’ Kennedy said: 
“‘Thirty-five,’’ but his voice was cautious. There was no 
conviction in it. 

The senator continued: ‘‘We must put our shoulders 
to the wheel in the true American spirit of faith and fair 
play. 

The manager laughed contemptuously: ‘‘What the 
h—1l you handing me? Fifty-five is closer. Did you think 
I wouldn’t spot that dyed hair?’’ Kennedy closed his 
eyes. ‘‘I had to do something. They won’t take a man old 
as me.’’ The manager said, drawing pictures on the pad: 
“Well, is that my fault ?’’ 

Senator Upjohn, intoxicated with the beauty of his 
own voice, was continuing, emotion agitating his words: 
“‘T assure you, my friends, there is enough for all: there 
is food and work for all... .’’ 


HIGH MAN OUT! 
PauL JONES 


There were three of them concerned: Wallace, the 
book-keeper, Keith, one of the assistant cashiers, and 
Delaney, cashier. It started back in 1929, when every- 
thing looked so simple, and they made money until the 
bottom dropped out of the world. 

It was crooked, of course. They all knew it, but Wal- 
lace was a man who never admitted the truth, even to 
himself. In his mind, the money they took was only bor- 
rowed, A quick turn on the market and they could pay 
it back. 

i From Collier’s, December 16, 1933. Reprinted by permission of 
author and publisher. 
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At last they met for a dismal conference in one of the 
rooms reserved for the holders of safe-deposit boxes. 

Wallace sat at one end of the polished rosewood table. 
At his right, Keith. Opposite him, Delaney. 

‘‘We can’t cover up in time for this next inspection,’’ 
Delaney said. ‘‘From now on, any money missing will be 
—just missing. You know what that means.’’ 

Wallace wetted his lips. ‘‘When does the inspector 
come ?’’ 

‘“T’ve been tipped off he’s coming tomorrow.’’ Delaney 
tapped a cigarette. ‘‘ Anybody got a match?”’ 

Wallace slid his lighter along the table. For a brief 
moment, Delaney’s ruthless face was illumined. He closed 
the lighter and tossed it back. ‘‘There must be some way 
out,’’ Wallace assured him, hopefully. 

He saw contempt in Delaney’s glance. ‘‘Don’t be such 
a boy scout,’’ said the cashier. ‘‘ We’re going to jail. And 
that’s that.’’ 

Wallace looked at Keith, who sat cracking his knuckles. 
A mist of perspiration was gathering in the fuzz of his 
bald head. ‘‘It’ll be tough on our wives and kids,’’ Keith 
murmured. 

““Yes, and it’ll be tough on us, too,’’ said Delaney. 
‘*‘T’m not looking forward to twenty years in jail.”’ 

Wallace started. ‘‘Surely, you don’t think twenty 
years! Why, after all—”’ 

Delaney ignored him, and turned to Keith, with a hard 
question in his eyes. ‘‘Listen,’’ he said, at last, shifting 
his gaze to Wallace, ‘‘I’ve got an idea that’ll save two 
of us, and keep all of us from going to prison.’’ He took 
a pack of cards from his coat pocket. ‘‘Here’s the idea. 
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We deal cards and the man that loses takes the rap for 
all of us. The other two fix up his family.’ 

Wallace stirred uneasily in his chair. ‘‘I don’t get you. 
I thought you said none of us would go to prison.’’ 

Delaney put a short automatic pistol beside the cards. 
‘‘That’s the answer,’’ he announced. ‘‘ We cook every- 
thing so that the blame falls on one man—and he shoots 
himself. That settles it. They can’t put a dead man in the 
dock.’’ 

Wallace’s heart beat painfully in the silence that fol- 
lowed. ‘‘It can’t be as bad as all that,’’ he suggested. 
“‘Let’s wait till tomorrow.”’ 

Delaney gave no sign that he had heard him. He was 
looking at Keith, who brooded over his finger-nails. 
‘‘What do you say ?’’ he insisted. 

Keith spoke suddenly: ‘‘ All right. I’ll take a chance 
if you will.”’ 

Delaney took the cards from their case and began to 
shuffle them. Suspicion grew in Wallace’s mind. They 
were going to fix the deal so that he would be chosen as 
the scapegoat. 

““Tt seems to me—”’ he began. 

“‘Shut up,’’ Delaney snarled. ‘‘You’re in this. I’ll deal 
one card each. High card loses. That all right?’’ 

Wallace, his mind dissolved in a fearful panic, nodded. 
He looked down the long, shining table, and saw Keith 
eut the cards. Delaney picked them up, and in that in- 
stant Wallace saw the bottom card, the ace of Diamonds, 
mirrored in the gleaming wood. 

Delaney flipped out three cards, face down on the 
table. Wallace put a timid finger on the back of his. ‘‘Get 
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this straight,’’ Delaney was saying. ‘‘ The man that draws 
the highest card takes the rap.’’ He turned over his card 
with a quick motion of his hand, and revealed the nine of 
Hearts. 

Wallace put his clenched hand against his mouth to 
conceal the chattering of his teeth. His other hand fum- 
bled and turned up the queen of Spades. He swallowed 
painfully, sure that he had been tricked. 

Keith was still scrutinizing the design on the back of 
his card. At last he lifted one corner and glanced under. 
He sat back, quite still, with his eyes closed. 

“‘Let’s see it,’’ Delaney said, roughly. He reached 
across the table and turned up the ace of Diamonds. 
‘*Hard luck,’’ he said, in an odd tone. 

Wallace could not trust himself to speak. He felt in- 
finitely lighter and stronger. 

He saw Delaney push the automatic over to Keith. 
‘We'll come back tonight, and straighten things out,’’ 
he was saying. After a pause, he added: ‘‘By nine 
o’clock we ought to be finished.”’ 

Keith took off his glasses, and polished them. 

‘‘Don’t bother,’’ he told Delaney, and slipped the 
weapon into his pocket. ‘‘I confessed this morning. I’m 
getting off with two years.’’ 

The cashier’s face was contorted with rage. 

‘“‘T didn’t feel quite right about it,’’ Keith went on, 
pleasantly, ‘‘until I saw you deal me that ace from the 
bottom of the pack.’’ He got up and went round the table 
to the door. ‘‘They’re checking my story now. We’ll be 
arrested as we leave the bank.”’ 

Delaney sprang to his feet, but Keith had gone before 
he reached the door. 
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Wallace still sat at the table. His knees were shaking. 
He looked at the enraged Delaney, and derived a curious 
comfort from the knowledge that he had been wrong, that 
Keith and Delaney had not been leagued against him. 

““T saw you slip the bottom card to him,’’ he said. ‘*‘I— 
I appreciate it.”’ 

Delaney looked down at him. ‘‘Why, you little rat,’’ 
he sneered, ‘‘I’d have given it to you right enough, only 
I knew you wouldn’t have the nerve to go through with 
it teas 


XV 
THE SHORT BIOGRAPHY 


[The specimen that follows illustrates the second pattern 
suggested for the short biography (see p. 223). In it a dominant 
trait manifests itself in a childhood incident and is emphasized 
throughout the subject’s career. | 


PHIL THE INVENTOR! 
T. R. CarsKADON 


Here is one of those amazing facts of modern life that 
just don’t seem possible—namely, that electrically 
scanned television, the kind of television that seems des- 
tined to reach your home next year, was largely given to 
the world by a nineteen-year-old farm boy from Provo, 
Utah. Think what he was up against. Eminent scientists 
the world over, great corporations with million-dollar 
research laboratories, university staffs with the latest 
equipment, had labored for decades on the problem of 
visual broadeasting. Yet when the returns were all in, 
the television principle that ultimately proved to be the 
practical one was achieved by the lad from Utah who had 
no money, no equipment and nothing but his native 
American genius. 

The true story of this amazing young man is one of the 
great dramas of modern times. Today he is barely turned 
thirty, and he is setting the specialized world of science 

1 From Collier’s, October 3, 1936. Reprinted by permission. 
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on its ears. His name is Philo T. Farnsworth. If television 
becomes a reality in American homes by Christmas of 
1937 (as is widely predicted) the pioneer work of this 
young man will be one of the basic factors in making the 
miracle possible. 

His is the great untold story of modern television. It 
simply doesn’t make sense to think that an untried youth 
from the Wasatch ranges, skinny, blue-eyed, awkward in 
his first long pants and trying to control a cowlick (he 
later solved this by combing his hair pompadour), could 
have hit upon the television principle for which the en- 
tire world was searching. Yet that is exactly what Farns- 
worth did. The governments of England and Germany 
are right now making official tests of his invention, and 
when television is brought out commercially in the land 
of its birth, the United States, it is virtually certain to be 
concentrated in two major systems, that of the Radio 
Corporation of America and Farnsworth’s. Both are 
based on the principle of scanning an image—-that is, 
translating light impulses into electrical impulses—by 
means of fast-flying electrons. It is this principle, so he 
claims, of which Farnsworth was the first to give a practi- 
eal laboratory demonstration and upon which his work 
was founded. 

Farnsworth’s first demonstration was given to the press 
of San Francisco on September 1, 1928, and the published 
reports drew international attention to the young in- 
ventor. 

Today the entire scientific world pays tribute to Farns- 
worth. Experts as well as laymen want to know how he 
happened, where he came from, what background, what 
training made his astounding achievements possible. His 
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is indeed an intensely dramatic story, and it properly 
begins in his childhood. 

Farnsworth was born in Beaver, Utah, in 1906, and 
very early showed the mechanical bent that was to carry 
him to future greatness. At an age when most children 
are still playing with building blocks, his special delights 
were a toy dynamo and a toy electric motor. He hooked 
up the dynamo to the flywheel of his mother’s sewing 
machine, thus generating enough current to run the 
motor, and by frequently taking apart and putting to- 
gether all his apparatus he learned a good deal about the 
theory and practice of electrical machinery. When he was 
only six years old, he now remembers, he solemnly hoped 
he had been born an inventor ; but it was not until he was 
twelve that he had any real hopes that this might be true. 

It was about this time that the family moved from 
Beaver to a large farm in the Snake River Valley in 
Idaho. In one respect the farm looked like paradise to a 
boy of Philo’s turn of mind. It had all sorts of mechanical 
equipment, including a home electric-lighting system, 
power hoists to lift hay into the barn, and such intricate 
harvesting devices as bull rakes, buck rakes and side de- 
liverers. At the age of twelve Philo quietly assumed office 
as chief engineer of the place. His particular interest 
was the electric-lighting system and he was so fond of 
tinkering with it that occasionally he would deliberately 
put it out of commission just to have a chance to repair it! 
The family by this time was giving some half-convinced 
respect and even some actual encouragement to his ex- 
periments, but he had to carry on his share of farm and 
household chores just the same. One of the latter duties 
was running the hand-power washing machine. Shoving 
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a wooden handle back and forth seemed to him a waste 
of a young inventor’s time and energy. Out of materials 
he found around the farm he put together a,framework, 
wound an armature—an extremely intricate task, as any 
electrician will tell you—and constructed an electric mo- 
tor that successfully ran the washing machine. 

All his life Farnsworth has shown the restless energy 
of his pioneer heritage. His grandfather before him, like- 
wise named Philo Taylor Farnsworth, was a member of 
that stalwart band who followed Brigham Young across 
the Western plains and mountains until the leader, sight- 
ing the shores of the Great Salt Lake, said, ‘‘This is the 
place.”’ 

There they established their homes and built their 
churches, and in 1857 Brigham Young commissioned 
Grandfather Farnsworth to go down into southern Utah 
and found the town of Beaver, where, forty-nine years 
later, the inventor of electronic television was born. 

Great were the obstacles that Grandfather Farnsworth 
had to overcome, and this was likewise true of his grand- 
son. Think of this boy, living fifty miles from a railroad 
and seeing a train no more than twice a year, yet so eager 
for knowledge that he developed his powers of observa- 
tion to a point where he could take one good look at a 
locomotive and then go home and make a scale model of 
it. He did the same thing with an automobile and an air- 
plane. He was making major explorations in the fields of 
electricity and mechanics. Lacking an adequate library, 
he bought a ten-volume popular encyclopedia of elec- 
tricity and paid for it at the rate of one dollar a month 
for ten months. Lacking a high school near at hand, he 
rode four miles on horseback into Rigby, Idaho, where 
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the very intensity of his thirst for knowledge caused the 
school authorities to admit him, a gangling freshman, 
into the senior course in chemistry. 

It was in this busy high-school period that he got the 
first glimmering of the principle that he eventually trans- 
formed into his system of television. He learned of the 
existence of electrons, those tiny entities that whirl at in- 
credible speeds around the dense control core of an atom. 
Under certain conditions these electrons will break away 
from the parent atom and go flying off into space. Why, 
he reasoned, could not one focus an image through a cam- 
era lens onto a sensitized surface, thus causing electrons 
to be given off; and then control, transmit and reas- 
semble those electrons and thus reproduce the image at 
some distant point? 

He had, right then and there, reached the heart of the 
television principle. This was in 1921, when even radio 
broadcasting was still struggling to get started, and here 
was a fifteen-year-old boy out in Idaho fashioning the 
principle that was eventually to give television to the 
world. Nor could he give all his time to it, for more im- 
mediate matters demanded attention. He turned aside 
long enough to invent a thiefproof magnetic auto lock 
and win a twenty-five-dollar prize offered by an electrical 
magazine. He needed the twenty-five dollars to buy his 
first suit of long pants and thus make himself presentable 
at a high-school dance. 

Two years later the family moved to Provo, Utah. Al- 
though he had had only two years of high school, Philo 
took special courses, extension courses, and characteristi- 
eally worked with such vehemence that by midyear he 
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was admitted to Brigham Young University. Cherishing 
his central dream, he absorbed textbooks, pestered profes- 
sors, tried out every piece of apparatus he could lay his 
hands on until in 1924, at the age of eighteen, he had 
worked out the basic concept of a system of television, vir- 
tually as it stands today. 

His theory was sound, but it was so far in advance of 
current practice that few people could understand it and 
certainly no one would advance the money necessary to 
buy and build the costly apparatus needed to demonstrate 
it. After two years of struggle, during which his father 
died and he had to assume his share of the responsibility 
for the support of the family, Philo was almost ready to 
give up. Driven by necessity, he went to Salt Lake City 
and took a job working in the railroad yards. While there 
he saw an advertisement calling for college-trained peo- 
ple to assist in making a preliminary business survey for 
a community-chest campaign. 

Philo answered the ad, and thereby reached the turn- 
ing point in his career. His new employer was George 
Everson, a San Francisco bachelor who had taken his 
A.B. degree at Oberlin College, done graduate work at 
Columbia University, and after several years in social 
work had developed virtually a new profession for him- 
self as a director of fund-raising campaigns. Everson had 
a broad social outlook and a shrewd knowledge of human 
beings. When one of his assistants said that the newly 
hired kid from Provo was working on a television plan 
that looked pretty good, Everson had no background of 
technology on which to base a judgment. After a heart- 
to-heart talk with Farnsworth, however, he was smart 
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enough to recognize genius when he saw it and to realize 
that this nineteen-year-old boy from down-country Utah 
had something to give to the world. 

Everson’s next assignment was to conduct a campaign 
in Los Angeles, and it was decided that Farnsworth 
should accompany him there. Phil—this shortening of 
‘‘Philo’’ is the name by which Farnsworth is known to 
all his friends—refused to go, however, without Pem. 
Now Pem Gardner was a little girl whose family lived 
next door to the Farnsworth family in Provo. 

Phil was nineteen and Pem was eighteen when they 
were married. The decision was a sudden one, and they 
had exactly twenty-four hours in which to pack up, go 
to Salt Lake City, get married, have their honeymoon 
and leave for Los Angeles the next morning. The cireum- 
stances were so hectic and the young couple so eager that 
the church man who married them became flustered and 
signed his own name on the marriage certificate instead 
of the bridegroom’s! 

Their first tiny apartment in Los Angeles was shared 
with all the laboratory equipment that Everson’s re- 
sources could provide and Phil could build. Great secrecy 
was necessary, because they were trying to get Phil’s 
models and specifications in shape to apply for patents 
ahead of all the big electrical companies in the world. 

Finally came the great day when Phil was to describe 
his theories and show his models and blueprints to two 
experts who would decide whether there was any sound- 
ness in them and whether it would be wise to attempt to 
patent and finance them. One of the experts was a patent 
attorney who was a graduate of Massachusetts Institute 
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of Technology and a scientist in his own right. The other 
was Dr. Mott Smith, a national authority on electrophys- 
ies, who was at that time a member of the faculty of Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 

For four hours they listened while the boy from Utah 
explained his system. At the end of that time the patent 
attorney was walking up and down the room hitting his 
hands together and muttering, ‘‘It’s monstrous; it’s mon- 
strous—the daring of that boy’s intellect.’’ 

Dr. Mott Smith said, ‘‘I don’t know how this will work 
out in actual practice—certainly you will encounter great 
difficulties—but the boy’s theories are not only scientif- 
ically sound, they are startlingly original and staggering 
in their implications.”’ 

Later, when Everson asked Dr. Smith about his fee as 
consultant, the expert replied, ‘‘I’ll have to add enough 
to cover my fine for violating the parking laws. I came 
here expecting to dispose of this boy’s theories in a half 
hour at most, and instead, I have spent the entire after- 
noon.’’ 

Now began the second major phase of Farnsworth’s 
career. At the age of nineteen he had invented a complete 
system of television, but three tremendous obstacles lay 
before him. First, he had to convert his blueprints into 
reality. He had to demonstrate, by building apparatus of 
extraordinary intricacy, apparatus that didn’t exist any- 
where in the world, that his system actually would work. 
Second, he had to find backers, men willing to advance 
good, hard money and lots of it with no visible asset ex- 
cept their faith in an unknown lad from Utah. Third, he 
had to compete with the massed resources, technical and 
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financial, of the great electrical corporations and con- 
vince the world that not they, but he, had the answer to 
television. 

His first step was to put in applications for basic pat- 
ents covering the scanning of a television image by means 
of electrons. It is these patents, first appled for in 1926 
and later amplified and extended from time to time, upon 
which the Farnsworth organization today bases its claim 
to control of the field of electronic television. At the time 
that Farnsworth appeared, all the major workers in tele- 
vision, Bell Laboratories, Baird, Jenkins and others, were 
employing mechanical whirling disks to scan the image. 
It was Farnsworth’s contention, now generally accepted 
throughout the scientific world, that in order to trans- 
mit a satisfactory image the speeds required of the whirl- 
ing disk would be so great as to lie beyond mechanical 
possibility and only flying electrons, moving with the 
speed of light, could accomplish the result. 

Farnsworth knew in his own heart that he was right, 
but it was up to him to prove that his system was work- 
able. To do this he not only had to accomplish one of the 
most difficult jobs in the history of science—making a 
laboratory reality of television—but also he had to invent 
his own tools as he went along. He had to learn, by ex- 
periment and for himself, such intricate subjects and 
skills as electrochemistry, metallurgy, optics, photog- 
raphy and glass blowing. The cathode-ray tube on which 
was received the first successful electronic television 
image in the history of the world was made, according 
to Mr. Farnsworth, with his own hands—and twenty- 
year-old hands, at that—and the glass was blown with 
air from his own lungs. 
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George Everson’s major task was to find some backers 
for Phil, and after months of the most patient work he 
succeeded. It seemed ridiculous to expect sane men to 
back an unknown kid against the massed power of the 
great corporations, but Everson’s persistence and faith, 
together with the simple earnestness of Phil’s own de- 
seription of his plans, eventually won a rather remark- 
able group of backers. Chief among them was Jesse B. 
McCargar, a San Francisco banker, who is today presi- 
dent of the Farnsworth organization. 

For ten long years, first in a laboratory in San Fran- 
cisco and after 1930 in laboratories in Philadelphia, Philo 
Farnsworth labored on the twin objectives of perfecting 
his system and gaining for it the recognition it deserved. 
The big companies, such as R. C. A., had the situation 
pretty well sewed up and they tended either to ignore 
Farnsworth or else laugh at the thought of a kid from the 
cow country daring to challenge their expensive labora- 
tories and research staffs. Finding himself blocked in this 
country, Farnsworth decided on the bold move of sailing 
for Europe to seek recognition there. He went over in the 
fall of 1934, accompanied by Seymour Turner, a young 
San Francisco businessman who is the third of his chief 
backers (the other two being Everson and McCargar). 

The Utah boy was no particular linguist, but he was a 
scientist, and the European experts could see that. After 
inspecting his system and then shopping all around the 
world, the huge Goerz-Bosch-Fernseh interests in Ger- 
many, allied with the German government, and the Baird 
interests in England, allied with the British government, 
just last year signed up with the ‘‘unknown’’ American. 
When these contracts were announced, even the most su- 
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percilious corporations in this country had to admit that 
the local boy had made good. 

It is known generally in the trade that the Farnsworth 
company now has large-scale financial backing. The com- 
pany has just completed an experimental television 
broadcasting station in connection with its laboratory 
headquarters in Philadelphia and, with the permission of 
the Federal Communications Commission, extensive field 
tests are scheduled to begin this fall. In addition to the 
foreign licensees mentioned above, companies all over the 
world have applied to Farnsworth, but so far the Philco 
company, which was the first of American radio manu- 
facturers to recognize Farnsworth’s genius and which 
brought him East in 1930, is the only major licensee in 
this country. 

Aside from Farnsworth, the other chief factor in the 
television field is, of course, the Radio Corporation of 
America. Farnsworth’s claim is that he was the first to 
devise a complete and workable system of electrically 
scanned television. Although R. C. A.’s ‘‘iconoscope’’ 
utilizes the electronic principle and was developed by 
Dr. Vladimir Zworykin, the method of controlling the 
electrons is quite different. Dr. Zworykin’s first patent ap- 
plication was filed in 1925, when he was with the West- 
inghouse company. Subsequently he devoted a good deal 
of attention to mechanically scanned television, later 
renewed his electronic researches, and in 1932 the icono- 
scope was announced. Inasmuch as both Farnsworth and 
R. C. A. lay claim to basic rights in electronic television, 
it has been suggested in some quarters that one complica- 
tion tending to delay the public advent of television may 
be the possibility of a major patent adjustment between 
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the two systems or an equally major cross-licensing agree- 
ment. In any event, television seems destined to reach the 
American home by the end of next year, and indications 
are that the image will be approximately eight by ten 
inches in size, the picture will be pretty clear, and a home 
receiving set, capable of picking up signals from either 
the Farnsworth or R. C. A. systems, will cost about $200 
or $300. 

Thus as Philo Farnsworth is about to witness the eul- 
mination of his work and hopes he remains, in his essen- 
tial simplicity, the same youth who first dreamed of tele- 
vision in Provo, Utah. A friendly, direct soul, with a shy 
smile that never fails to win friends, he is so unassuming 
in his personal demeanor that it is sometimes difficult to 
realize that he possesses one of the really great minds in 
modern science. 

He is now just thirty years old and his fair hair, blue 
eyes and slender build make him seem even younger, al- 
though when one talks with him the maturity of his out- 
look often gives the impression that he is older. He is 
inclined to be careless about his clothes—lately Pem has 
taken to selecting his neckties and shirts, with great suc- 
cess—and if left to himself he probably would spend most 
of his days in a blue serge suit. 

Television by no means represents the whole of his 
achievements. Investigating the possibilities of using 
electronics in medicine, he worked with biologists of the 
University of Pennsylvania in developing a process for 
sterilizing milk by passing radio waves through it. He has 
invented a fog-penetrating beam that promises great aid 
for pilots of ships and airplanes. His finest inventions are 
virtually incomprehensible to the layman—tubes, proc- 
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esses and pieces of apparatus in the upper realms of 
electrophysics—but they have given him a unique stand- 
ing among men of science. 

Pem remains his faithful helper, and in a way she 
watches over him as though he were one of her children. 
She sees to it that he takes time off from his work to eat 
his meals and she makes sure that he starts out in time 
to keep important appointments and speaking engage- 
ments. Pem, the erstwhile little girl next door, today 
looks so incredibly youthful that one can scarcely believe 
she is the mother of the two Farnsworth children. The 
elder is Philo, Junior, and the younger is Russell Sey- 
mour, who was born just last February and named for 
two of the backers of the company, Russell Pond, and 
Seymour Turner. 

To see Phil and Pem today they appear so casual, so 
unaffeetedly happy that it is difficult to realize the dis- 
tance they have traveled since those first struggling days 
in Provo, and to realize, further, the genuine greatness 
that resides in Philo Farnsworth. 


XVI 
THE FAMILIAR ESSAY 


[The method and appeal of Lamb’s essay which follows are 
sufficiently discussed in the chapter on the Familiar Essay. The 
second specimen here presented likewise shows the deeper mean- 
ing that a thoughtful observer often sees in trivial things. When 
a spirit of pleasant informality plays around a significant idea 
and illustrates it with anecdote and appropriate instance the 
familiar essay reaches its highest development. | 


OLD CHINA 
CHARLES LAMB 


I have an almost feminine partiality for old china. 
When I go to see any great house, I inquire for the china- 
closet, and next for the picture gallery. I cannot defend 
the order of preference, but by saying that we have all 
some taste or other, of too ancient a date to admit of our 
remembering distinctly that it was an acquired one. I 
can call to mind the first play, and the first exhibition, 
that I was taken to; but Iam not conscious of a time when 
china jars and saucers were introduced into my imagina- 
tion. 

I had no repugnance then—why should I now have ?— 
to those little, lawless, azure-tinctured grotesques, that, 
under the notion of men and women, float about, uncir- 
cumscribed by any element, in that world before per- 
spective—a china teacup. 

I like to see my old friends—whom distance cannot 
diminish—figuring up in the air (so they appear to our 
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optics), yet on terra firma still—for so we must in cour- 
tesy interpret that speck of deeper blue,—which the de- 
corous artist, to prevent absurdity, had made to spring 
up beneath their sandals. 

I love the men with women’s faces, and the women, if 
possible, with still more womanish expressions. 

Here is a young and courtly Mandarin, handing tea to 
a lady from a salver—two miles off. See how distance 
seems to set off respect! And here the same lady, or an- 
other—is stepping into a little fairy boat, moored on the 
hither side of this calm garden river, with a dainty minc- 
ing foot, which in a right angle of incidence (as angles 
oo in our world) must infallibly land her in the midst of 
a flowery mead—a furlong off on the other side of the 
same strange stream! 

Farther on—if far or near can be predicated of their 
world—see horses, trees, pagodas, dancing the hays. 

Here—a cow and rabbit couchant, and co-extensive— 
so objects show, seen through the lucid atmosphere of fine 
Cathay. 

I was pointing out to my cousin last evening, over our 
Hyson (which we are old-fashioned enough to drink 
unmixed still of an afternoon), some of these speciosa 
miracula upon a set of extraordinary old blue china (a 
recent purchase) which we were now for the first time 
using; and could not help remarking, how favorable cir- 
cumstances had been to us of late years, that we could 
afford to please the eye sometimes with trifles of this sort 
—when a passing sentiment seemed to overshade the 
brows of my companion. I am quick at detecting these 
summer clouds in Bridget. 

‘“‘T wish the good old times would come again,’’ she 
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said, ‘‘when we were not quite so rich. I do not mean that 
I want to be poor ; but there was a middle state’’—so she 
was pleased to ramble on—‘‘in which I am sure we were 
a great deal happier. A purchase is but a purchase, now 
that you have money enough and to spare. Formerly it 
used to be a triumph. When we coveted a cheap luxury 
(and oh! how much ado I had to get you to consent in 
those times!)—-we were used to have a debate two or 
three days before, and to weigh the for and against, and 
think what we might spare it out of, and what saving we 
could hit upon that should be an equivalent. A thing was 
worth buying then, when we felt the money that we paid 
for it. 

‘Do you remember the brown suit, which you made to 
hang upon you, till all your friends cried shame upon 
you, it grew so threadbare—and all because of that folio 
Beaumont and Fletcher, which you dragged home late 
at night from Barker’s in Covent Garden? Do you re- 
member how we eyed it for weeks before we could make 
up our minds to the purchase, and had not come to a 
determination till it was near ten o’clock of the Satur- 
day night, when you set off from Islington, fearing you 
should be too late—and when the old bookseller with 
some grumbling opened his shop, and by the twinkling 
taper (for he was setting bedwards) lighted out the relic 
from his dusty treasures—and when you lugged it home, 
wishing it were twice as cumbersome—and when you 
presented it to me—and when we were exploring the 
perfectness of it (collating, you called it)—and while I 
was repairing some of the loose leaves with paste, which 
your impatience would not suffer to be left till daybreak 
—was there no pleasure in being a poor man? or can 
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those neat black clothes which you wear now, and are so 
careful to keep brushed, since we have become rich and 
finical, give you half the honest vanity with which you 
flaunted it about in that overworn suit—your old cor- 
beau—for four or five weeks longer than you should have 
done, to pacify your conscience for the mighty sum of 
fifteen—or sixteen shillings was it?—a great affair we 
thought it then—which you had lavished on the old folio? ° 
Now you can afford to buy any book that pleases you, 
but I do not see that you ever bring me home any nice 
old purchases now. 

‘“When you came home with twenty apologies for lay- 
ing out a less number of shillings upon that print after 
Leonardo, which we christened the ‘Lady Blanche’; when 
you looked at the purchase, and thought of the money— 
and thought of the money, and looked again at the pic- 
ture—was there no pleasure in being a poor man? Now, 
you have nothing to do but walk into Colnaghi’s, and 
buy a wilderness of Leonardos. Yet do you? 

“Then, do you remember our pleasant walks to En- 
field, and Potter’s Bar, and Waltham, when we had a 
holiday—holidays, and all other fun, are gone, now we 
are rich—and the little hand-basket in which I used to 
deposit our day’s fare of savory cold lamb and salad— 
and how you would pry about at noontide for some de- 
cent house where we might go in and produce our store 
—only paying for the ale that you must call for—and 
speculate upon the looks of the landlady, and whether 
she was likely to allow us a tablecloth—and wish for such 
another honest hostess as Izaak Walton has described 
many a one on the pleasant banks of the Lea, when he 
went a-fishing—and sometimes they would prove oblig- 
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ing enough, and sometimes they would look grudgingly 
upon us—but we had cheerful looks still for one another, 
and would eat our plain food savorily, scarcely grudging 
Piseator his Trout Hall? Now,—when we go out a day’s 
pleasuring, which is seldom, moreover, we ride part of 
the way—and go into a fine inn, and order the best of 
dinners, never debating the expense—which, after all, 
never has half the, relish of those chance country snaps, 
when we were at the mercy of uncertain usage and a 
precarious welcome. 

“‘You are too proud to see a play anywhere now but 
in the pit. Do you remember where it was we used to sit, 
when we saw the Batile of Hexham and the Surrender 
of Calais, and Bannister and Mrs. Bland in the Children 
an the Wood—when we squeezed out our shillings a-piece 
to sit three or four times in a season in the one-shilling 
gallery—where you felt all the time that you ought not 
to have brought me—and more strongly I felt obligation 
to you for having brought me—and the pleasure was the 
better for a little shame—and when the curtain drew up, 
what cared we for our place in the house, or what mat- 
tered it where we were sitting, when our thoughts were 
with Rosalind in Arden, or with Viola at the Court of 
Illyria? You used to say, that the Gallery was the best 
place of all for enjoying a play socially—that the relish 
of such exhibitions must be in proportion to the infre- 
queney of going—that the company we met there, not 
being in general readers of plays, were obliged to attend 
the more, and did attend, to what was going on, on the 
stage—because a word lost would have been a chasm 
which it was impossible for them to fill up. With such 
reflections we consoled our pride then—and I appeal to 
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you, whether, as a woman, I met generally with less at- 
tention and accommodation than I have done since in 
more expensive situations in the house? The getting in 
indeed, and the crowding up those inconvenient stair- 
cases, was bad enough—but there was still a law of civil- 
ity to woman recognized to quite as great an extent as 
we ever found in the other passages—and how a little 
difficulty overcome heightened the snug seat and the 
play, afterwards! Now we can only pay our money and 
walk in. You cannot see, you say, in the galleries now. I 
am sure we saw, and heard too, well enough then—but 
sight, and all, I think, is gone with our poverty. 

‘‘There was pleasure in eating strawberries, before 
they came quite common—in the first dish of peas, while 
they were yet dear—to have them for a nice supper, a 
treat. What treat can you have now? If we were to treat 
ourselves now—that is, to have dainties a little above 
our means, it would be selfish and wicked. It is very little 
more that we allow ourselves beyond what the actual 
poor can get at, that makes what I call a treat—when 
two people, living together as we have done, now and 
then indulge themselves in a cheap luxury, which both 
like; while each apologizes, and is willing to take both 
halves of the blame to his single share. I see no harm in 
people making much of themselves in that sense of the 
word. It may give them a hint how to make much of 
others. But now—what I mean by the word—we never 
do make much of ourselves. None but the poor can do it. 
I do not mean the veriest poor of all, but persons as we 
were, just above poverty. 

‘‘T know what you were going to say, that it is mighty 
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pleasant at the end of the year to make all meet,—and 
much ado we used to have every thirty-first night of 
December to account for our exceedings—many a long 
face did you make over your puzzled accounts, and in 
contriving to make it out how we had spent so much—or 
that we had not spent so much—or that it was impossible 
we should spend so much next year—and still we found 
our slender capital decreasing—but then,—betwixt ways, 
and projects, and compromises of one sort or another, 
and talk of curtailing this charge, and doing without 
that for the future—and the hope that youth brings, and 
laughing spirits (in which you were never poor till now), 
we pocketed up our loss, and in conclusion, with ‘lusty 
brimmers’ (as you used to quote it out of hearty cheer- 
ful Mr. Cotton, as you called him), we used to weleome 
in the ‘coming guest.’ Now we have no reckoning at all 
at the end of the old year—no flattering promises about 
the new year doing better for us.”’ 

Bridget is so sparing of her speech on most occasions, 
that when she gets into a rhetorical vein, I am careful 
how I interrupt it. I could not help, however, smiling at 
the phantom of wealth which her dear imagination had 
conjured up out of a clear income of a poor hundred 
pounds a year. ‘‘It is true we were happier when we 
were poorer, but we were also younger, my cousin. I am 
afraid we must put up with the excess, for if we were to 
shake the superflux into the sea, we should not much 
mend ourselves. That we had much to struggle with, as 
we grew up together, we have reason to be most thank- 
ful. It strengthened and knit our compact closer. We 
could never have been what we have been to each other, 
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if we had always had the sufficiency which you now com- 
plain of. The resisting power—those natural dilations 
of the youthful spirit, which circumstances cannot 
straighten—with us are long since passed away. Compe- 
tence to age is supplementary youth, a sorry supplement 
indeed, but I fear the best that is to be had. We must 
ride, where we formerly walked: live better, and lie 
softer—and shall be wise to do so—than we had means 
to do in those good old days you speak of. Yet could those 
days return—could you and I once more walk our thirty 
miles a day—could Bannister and Mrs. Bland again be 
young, and you and I be young to see them—could the 
good old one-shilling gallery days return—they are 
dreams, my cousin, now—but could you and I at this 
moment, instead of this quiet argument, by our well- 
carpeted fireside, sitting on this luxurious sofa—be once 
more struggling up those inconvenient staircases, pushed 
about and squeezed, and elbowed by the poorest rabble 
of poor gallery scramblers—could I once more hear those 
anxious shrieks of yours—and the delicious Thank God, 
we are safe, which always followed when the topmost 
stair, conquered, let in the first light of the whole cheer- 
ful theater down beneath us—I know not the fathom 
line that ever touched a descent so deep as I would be 
willing to bury more wealth in than Cresus had, or the 
great Jew R—— is supposed to have, to purchase it. And 
now do just look at that merry little Chinese waiter hold- 
ing an umbrella, big enough for a bed-tester, over the 
head of that pretty insipid half-Madonna-ish chit of a 
lady in that very blue summer-house.’’ 
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BUYING HAPPINESS} 
Epaar J. GOODSPEED 


My pilgrim path sometimes takes me, whether I will or 
no, into the City of Destruction and among the enormous 
buildings of Vanity Fair. In their spacious and palatial 
interiors the air is soft and warm and sometimes even 
fragrant. A huge reception-committee of affable young 
men and women occupies each building, so that you have 
but to express a wish for anything and simply for the 
mention of your name and address it is yours. A vast 
throng of happy people, mostly women, streams continu- 
ally through the broad aisles of these great houses, which, 
wonderful to tell, stand wide open to the public from 
morning till evening, so that any may come in or go out, 
whether he have money or no. 

Not less wonderful are the outsides of these houses, 
for instead of walls their sides are nothing but windows, 
until you marvel that the upper parts of them do not fall 
to the ground for want of support. These windows do 
not let light into the buildings, but each of them is boxed 
in like a little stage, set to be seen from the street; and 
in truth a great many spectators hurrying along the 
streets of the City of Destruction see these little scenes 
as they pass. Nor has any passer-by to pay any charge or 
fee for seeing them; he may even stop and look at them 
as long as he likes; none will turn him away. 

Sometimes the scene is a stately old baronial hall with 
oaken wainscots and rich tapestries and huge ancient 
chairs like thrones. Sometimes it is a rich withdrawing- 


1 From Buying Happiness. Chicago, 1932. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of the author and of the University of Chicago Press. 
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room with worldly men and women of wax, modishly 
dressed, ogling one another. But always the scene is rich 
and splendid. Never have I seen any poor or ragged man 
among these waxen actors, nor any ugly hovel among the 
scenes the little stages show. 

The philosopher Epictetus remarks that a man who 
has good clothes and hangs them in the window to air 
should not lament if a thief comes by and appropriates 
them, since that would be to repeat the thief’s mistake 
of supposing that to possess good clothes is in itself a 
good. And as I pass along our city streets, and steal at 
least a glance now and then at the show-windows elab- 
orately set with exquisite ladies and sumptuous furni- 
ture, I am reminded of Epictetus. Back of all this 
cleverness in display, this seductive elegance, does there 
perhaps yet lurk some vestige, by implication at least, 
of the old mistake? Do not the gowns and furniture say 
in the clearest tones to our sight, ‘‘Possess us and be 
happy’’? 

I hasten to agree that these windows are, some of them, 
in the most excellent taste, that they are often a delight 
to the eye, and that they are in many instances histori- 
cally correct in period and style. I cannot deny a certain 
educational value to them; they cultivate taste and con- 
tribute to intelligence. They undoubtedly afford pleasure 
to the passer-by, and relieve the inevitable dinginess and 
dullness of city streets with intervals of warmth, inter- 
est, and color. Of all the forms of advertising they are 
perhaps the most reasonable and legitimate. Yet after all 
they certainly fall somewhat short of the moral ideal of 
Stoicism. 

For what would Epictetus say to all this? Rather, 
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what is the message of it all to the passer-by? Its mes- 
sage is, I suppose, ‘‘Stranger, enter in, and make these 
accessories of luxury yours by giving for them a fair re- 
turn. These are such gowns as your wife and daughters 
should have; these are such rooms as they and you should 
live in; these are such chambers as real people retire to 
when the day is done. Such should be your surroundings. 
Such is life.’’ 

I doubt not many a man has gone home from viewing 
these refined splendors and removed an unworthy chromo 
from over the mantelpiece and many a woman has been 
led to strip the parlor furniture of tidies. Beyond ques- 
tion they help to educate the public taste and raise the 
standard of living. And they probably interest many in 
actually buying something at least faintly resembling 
what they show. But it would be easy under the influence 
of Epictetus to exaggerate their seductive effect upon the 
seasoned citizen of the City of Destruction. He is a bird 
that has seen the net spread often enough before, and it 
is his art to take the bait and leave the hook. He knows 
the Fable of the Married Pair Who Were Ruined by Be- 
ing Given a Grand Piano. His first emotion on beholding 
the rich and massive furniture of a baronial hall is joy 
that he does not have to pay the hall rent. A snug apart- 
ment where you can sleep on a door and eat in a cup- 
board is about his size, and a couple of footstools would 
be all the baronial furniture he could accommodate. 

This great emancipation from the accumulations of 
furniture which our ancestors, baronial or other, thought 
necessary of course leaves a better market for the other 
merchandise the windows offer, such as dresses. The suc- 
cinct style of these, so suited to the spirit of the age, is 
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entirely compatible with the narrow limits of the modern 
abode. It no longer takes an armory or an arsenal to ac- 
commodate our wardrobes, as in the days when ladies 
wore hoops and gentlemen hardware. 

It should surprise no one, therefore, if the habiliments 
of fashion thus seductively displayed lure the seasoned 
shopper into the fatal web. What does occasion surprise 
is the dismay with which even this partial success fills its 
contrivers. Only to-day I was stirred by the distress of 
two great store-managers who found their employees 
buying silk stockings to wear at labor. The Walrus and 
the Carpenter! After agonizing efforts to advertise silk 
stockings, after wonderful window displays of fashion- 
able ladies wearing them, how disconcerting to find the 
public actually and extravagantly buying and paying 
for the very articles the managers have been moving 
heaven and earth to sell them! Who would not weep? 
Did not Alexander weep when he succeeded in what he 
undertook? He did. They do. 

Nothing is more entertaining than the horror of the 
rich at the extravagance of the poor. Having exhausted 
ingenuity and sacrificed health to get what they call a 
market for their goods, they are shocked to find common 
people wearing them. But if it be wrong for the poor to 
wear such things, why does all business conspire to get 
them to buy? Why are they pursued all the time and 
everywhere with adjurations to do so? What is there to 
see in a modern city but the show-windows and the signs? 
Of course the philosophic mind will find the library and 
the museum, where advertising has not yet penetrated ; 
but everywhere on the street and in the cars the business 
of buying is eternally thrust upon you in season and out 
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of season until it seems as though there were nothing else 
to think about. 

I would not deride the genuine solicitude sometimes 
felt by the affluent for the more diligent members of so- 
ciety, nor forget their well-meaning efforts to guide us in 
the narrow path to honorable wealth. Under a frugal im- 
pulse I recently established a small savings-account, as 
promising a possibly painless way of providing against a 
subscription I had been weak enough to make. What was 
my happiness to receive this flattering evidence that my 
obscure hoard had gained the approbation of the bank- 
ing fraternity; and not unnaturally, for had I but in- 
vested it, as I thought of doing (and as my banker doubt- 
less has done), it would have made me fifty per cent 
instead of three. But hear his gracious words: 

‘Persistence in the accumulation of money will make 
it easier to do the things that you may later wish to do. 
Your first deposit is only the first step. The first thousand 
dollars will be great progress. Once beyond that and you 
will be well on the way to being the master of your finan- 
cial situation.’’ 

Would that I would! But alas! The vice-president has 
not sufficiently explored my financial situation. It will 
take more than the first thousand to set me well on the 
way. Bankers should be less sanguine and optimistic 
about money matters, and not so carried away by rhetor- 
ical impulses. At the mere thought of three ciphers they 
lose their heads. This one is right in perceiving that I 
want encouragement, but not at such extravagant cost. 
From a banker, at all events, what one desires is not rain- 
bows, but the truth. 

Nor are the bankers—jolly fellows!—the only ones 
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ready to help us on our upward way. Having a young 
friend with leanings toward the chauffeur’s calling, I 
recently wrote to an automobile college for a catalogue, 
which promptly came. It was followed by a letter which, 
in the face of native incapacity and previous engage- 
ments, almost swept me into that profession. 

‘‘There is a big future ahead of you,’’ the letter said, 
‘if you will only prepare for it now. The vital point of 
interest to you right now is, will you be too old to enjoy 
your suecess when it comes and if it does come. Let me 
answer that question for you. You will not be too old for 
this enjoyment if you determine to start right now on 
the road to success. The gate to success is my shops. In a 
period of only eight short weeks you can master the 
training and be able to step out into the world and be a 
man among men, have the necessaries and luxuries of 
life, and be a credit to yourself and to your loved ones. 
The thing for you to do, Mr. Goodspeed, is to decide now 
to jump on the next car bound for the shops and tell the 
world that you are headed for success and no one can 
stop you.”’ 

If only I had received this stirring letter earlier in 
life, everything might have been different. 

Window-dressing, I own, sometimes takes extreme 
forms. When Tutankhamen was in flower, an original 
spirit in the dry-goods business asked of me the loan of 
a mummy from the museum for a few days to give a 
lifelike touch to an Egyptian scene. I would set no limits 
to the window-dresser’s art, but surely this verged on 
the impractical. What profit to create a craving for mum- 
mies in the passer-by ? Thus is the human spirit, caught in 
the strong currents of enthusiasm, carried past its goal. 
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For my part I enjoy show-windows, and I approve of 
them. They brighten the way about the otherwise dismal 
streets of the City of Destruction. And to the men who 
have provided them I am grateful. But I am prepared to 
take the consequences, and to acquiesce in the purchase 
of their contents by persons something less than baronial 
in station. If they can pay, let them buy, say I. If it be 
unwise, only thus will they learn so. But, wise or foolish, 
they are getting what they are paying for, which is sat- 
isfaction. 

The school-teachers of the City of Destruction having 
recently been granted a slight increase in wages, politely 
known as ‘‘salary,’’ a loud outery was raised, not at the 
increase, but because they spent it, it was said, ‘‘like 
drunken sailors,’’ on their personal adornment. What a 
boon it is that we can thus derive pleasure from con- 
demning one another’s purchases, and all absolutely 
without cost to ourselves. The rich perceive that the poor 
are improvident ; the poor consider the rich extravagant ; 
the employer laments the prodigality of his employees; 
the banker grieves over the luxury of the farmer; the 
politician agonizes over the school-teachers spending 
their inerease like drunken sailors. Broadly speaking, 
the spenders are evidently all wrong—or all right. 

What most of these critics of expenditure fail to see is 
that it is not economic but psychological needs that these 
spenders, poor as well as rich, are meeting. They are buy- 
ing something more than food and clothes. They are buy- 
ing pleasure, enjoyment, happiness. It would be a drab 
world if they could not and did not. 

I could wish that these critics might visit, as I have 
done, lands where people are not concerned to go beau- 
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tifully. I would have them not simply pass through on a 
train, but get off and live there, month after month, for 
a year, seeing perhaps one or two well-dressed people a 
week. I would guarantee in them at the end such a state 
of mental depression at the sheer sordid unloveliness of 
their human horizon as might disturb even their eco- 
nomic pessimism, and make them see a little deeper into 
this business of buying and selling, which after all is not 
the whole of life. 

Some people, to begin with, find a genuine pleasure in 
buying. What they buy may also be useful to them after- 
ward. It may even be very useful. It may be worth far 
more than it cost. But over and above all this there is an 
insubstantial return they have received in the enjoyment 
of buying it. Nor is this an unreal thing, unless it be 
supposed that all merely pleasurable emotions are un- 
real. They certainly function really enough in this busi- 
ness of buying and selling, as the very pleasant places in 
which we are invited to buy clearly show. 

Nor need it be thought that this pleasure in the sheer 
buying is a merely momentary satisfaction. It is rather 
the culmination of an extended social process known as 
shopping and often maligned by the uninformed. In this 
enjoyable process, and in the overt act of purchase in 
which it culminates, reside real if imponderable values 
with which any understanding economic estimate must 
reckon. 

An opulent traveler once overwhelmed his fellow tour- 
ists by making them costly presents from the lands they 
visited. To their protestations he replied that he enjoyed 
buying such things but really had no use for them after- 
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ward. More people are like that than realize it. It is a 
wise man who understands himself. 

Here belongs the economically indefensible practice 
of ‘‘collecting.’’ Experienced collectors have been known 
to express the hope that their heirs would sell their col- 
lections, in order to begin others of their own, since the 
joy lies in making the collection, not in possessing it. 
This should be remembered before indulging in super- 
ficial criticism of the Shah of Persia for collecting clocks, 
or the Esquimaux for collecting alarm clocks. It is the 
act of acquisition that enthralls. 

Beyond doubt the buyings of many of us look strange 
to most. One man buys first editions, all the dearer if 
uncut; another Lincoln manuscripts, not to publish— 
that would spoil their value—but to protect from pub- 
lication; another bindings, regardless of what they con- 
tain ; another Chinese snuffboxes, though he is not Chinese 
and does not take snuff. ‘‘Cui bono?’’ says the sensible 
man to all this. 

‘“Multo bono,’’ I would reply. They are all buying the 
same thing in different packages. They are buying hap- 
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